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ADVERTISEMENT 


HE EDINBURGH SOCIETY for the en- 

couragement of arts, ſciences, manufac- 
Aires, and agriculture, propoſed, in the year 
175 5, a gold medal 7o the beſt Ess AY on 
TAs TE; and, net having aſſigned it that year, 
alot the propoſal in 1756. This determined 
the author to enter on the following inquiry into 
the nature of taſte ; the general principles of 
which only he preſented to the Society, ſuſpect- 
ing, that the whole might exceed the limits 
which they had fixed, by requiring an eſſay. 


The judges appointed for that ſubject having 


been pleaſed to aſſign the premium to him, he 


i encouraged to fer the whale, as it was at 


firſt compoſed, to the public, 


Aberdeen, Sept. a8. 
175 8. 
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FINE taſte is neither wholly the gift 
of nature, nor wholly the effect of 
art, It derives its origin from cer- 
tain powers natural to the mind; but theſe 
Powers cannot attain their full perfection, un- 
leſs they be aſſiſted by proper culture. Taſte 
conſiſts chiefly in the improvement of thoſe 
principles which are commonly called 7he 
powers of imagination, and are conſidered by 
modern philoſophers as internal or reflex ſen- 

fes'®, ſupplying \ us with finer and more delicate 
perceptions 


Mr Hutcheſon was the firſt who conſidered the Powers 
of imagination as ſo many ſenſes. In his 1-qiry concerning 
beauty and virtue, and his Efuy on the þ ons, he calls them 
internal ſenſes. In his later works, 125 terms them e- 
gent and reflex ſenſes; ſul ſequent, becauſe they always ſup- 
poſe ſome previous perception of the objects about which. 
ney are employed; thus a perecption of harmony preſup- 
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perceptions, than any which can be properly 
referred to our external organs. Theſe are 
reducible to the following principles; the ſen- 
{cs of novelty, of ſublimity, of beauty, of i- 
mitation, of harmony, of ridicule, and of vir- 


tue. With the explication of theſe, we muſt, 


therefore, begin our inquiry into the nature 
of tale. We ſhall next endeavour to diſco- 
ver, how theſe ſenſes co-operate in forming 
alte, what other powers of the mind are com- 


| bined with them in their exertions, what con- 


ſtitutes that refinement and perfection of 
them which we term goed taſte, and by what 
means it is obtained, And, laſt of all, we 
mall, by a review of the principles, operation, 
and ſubjects of faſte, determine its genuine 
rank among our faculties, its proper province, 
and real importance, 


Poſes our hearing certain ſounds, and is totally diſtinct from 


merely hearing them, ſince many who enjoy the external 


ſenſe of hearing in the greateſt perfection, have no muſical 
ear; reflex, becauſe, in order to their exertion, the mind 
reſſects upon, and takes notice of ſome circumſtance or 
mode of the object that was perceived, beſides thoſe qua- 
lities which offered themſelves to its attention at firſt view. 
Thus the perception of any object does not give us the 
pleaſant ſentiment of novelty, till we have reſiected on this 
circumſtance, that we never perceived it formerly. In the 
following eſſay, the terms internal ſenſe and reflex ſenſe are 
vſed promiſeuouſy, | 
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principles. 


C 
Cf the ſenſe or taſle of novelty. 


HE mind receives pleaſure or pain, 

not only from the impulſe of external 
objects, but alſo from the conſciouſ- 

neſs of its own operations and diſpoſitions, 
When theſe are produced by external objects, 
the pleaſure or the pain which ariſes imme- 
diately from the exertions of the mind, is a- 
ſcribed to thoſe things which give occaſion to 
them. We have a pleaſant ſenſation when- 
ever the mind is in a lively and elevated tem- 
per. It attains this temper when it is forced 
to exert its activity, and put forth its ſtrength, 


Taſte reſolved into its ſimple 


in order to ſurmount any difficulty: and if its 


efforts prove ſucceſsful, conſciouſneſs of the 
ſucceſs inſpires new joy. Hence moderate dif- 
\ ficulty, ſuch as exerciſes the mind without 
fatiguing it, is pleaſant, and renders the ob- 
ject by which it is produced agreeable. Even 
plainneſs and perſpicuity becomes diſpleaſing 
in an author, when it is carried to exceſs, 


and leaves no room for Exerciſing the reader's. 
A 2 thought: 


1 
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thought: and though great obſcurity diſguſts 
us, yet we are highly gratified by delicacy of 
ſentiment, which always includes ſome degree 
of it, occaſions a ſuſpenſe of thought, and 
leaves the full meaning to be gueſſed at, and 


comprehended only on attention“. The ex- 


erciſe of thought which moderate difficulty 
produces, is a principal ſource of the pleaſure 


Some critics have explained this gratification, either by 
ſuppoſing imagmary refinements of reflection, or by prin- 
cites which are only conſequences of the pleaſure that at- 
t-nds the moderate cxcrciſe of thought. *Ov dre kr 
f “,u Od Warpryopiv, GRAN biet nc TA , & T9 4 
Af ETuviiveus & Aoyiteotar iF auri* ouicls Yap T0 ta» 
API b, ON — YiverTar = Euutvieeros* Guyeros adp ExUTA 
Jex Jud c, Tiv dpoppery AApto xnuorr KuTa TY ouviivas 
T0 Jt Adra OF EvoYrYy MYHV, XATAYIVATROVTL tore TH &xęo- 
«7%. AHMHT. OA. tel Any. * . X. «© L'homme 
eſt naturellement fi amoureux de ce qu'il produit, et cette 
«© action de noſtre ame qui contrefait la creation, Pe- 
4 blouit, et la trompe ſi inſenſiblement et fi doucement, 
© que les eſprits judicieux obſervent, qu'un des plus 
© ſcurs moyens de plaire, n'eſt pas tant de dire et de 
% penſer, comme de faire penſer, et de faire dire. Ne 
© faiſant qu'ouvrir Peſprit du lecteur, vous lay donnez 
« lieu de le faire agir; et il attribus ce qu'il penſe et 
«ce qu'il produit a un effet de fon genie et de fon 
e habilete : bien que ce ne ſoit qu'une ſuite de l' addreſſe de 
© Pauteur, qui ne fait que lui expoſer ſes images et luy 
© preparer de quoy produire et de quoy raiſonner. Que ii 
* au contraire on veut dire tout, non ſeulement on luy 
© oſte un plaiſir qui le charme, et qui Vattire, mais on 
„fait naiſtre dans ſon cœur une indignation ſecrette, luy 
&« donnant ſujet de croire qu'on ſe defie de fa capacité.“ 
Beubours, La man, de hien penf. quatr. dial. 
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we take in ſtudy and inveſtigation of every 
kind : for though the utility of many ſubjects 
inhances our ſatisfaction, yet the former prin- 
ciple, without any aid from this, often renders 
very great labour, not only ſupportable, but 
agreeable, Witneſs the delight with which 
antiquaries beſtow indefatigable pains on reco- 
vering or illuſtrating ancient fragments, re- 
commended only by their age and obſcurity, 
and ſcarce apprehended to be, on any other 
account, of great importance. This is in gene- 
ral the cauſe of our pleaſure in all inquiries of 
mere curiolity, 


No r only the performance of actions, but 
alſo the conception of moſt objects, to which 
we have not been accuſtomed, is attended 
with difficulty. On this account, when nero 
objects are in themſelves indifferent, the ef- 
forts that are neceſſary for conceiving them, 
exalt and enliven the frame of the mind, make 
it receive a ſtrong impreſſion from them, and 
thus render them in ſome meaſure agreeadle, 
When the objects are in themſelves agreeable; 
theſe efforts heighten our ſatisfaction. A fine 
country or an agreeable proſpect is doubly 
beautiful to a ſtranger. It gives conſiderable 
exerciſe to the mind, to obſerve every part of 
it, and to conceive the fituation of the ſeveral 
objects which it includes. A'*freſh diſcovery 
in ſcience, or a new performance in the art3, 

1 | gives 
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| | gives greater ſatisfaction, when we become 
firtt acquainted with it, than ever after. The 
| firſt time that we ſtudy a philoſophical theory, 
the mind runs through it with eagerneſs, that 
l it may get a view of all its parts; is conſtantly 
| engaged in tracing the connexion of the argu- 
ments, in examining their force, in concei- 
N ving what objections can be formed againſt 
0 them; and is by this means affected with an 
| agreeable agitation, which ceaſes after re- 
peated peruſals have rendered the theory fa- 
miliar to us. A poem or a picture is exami- 
ned with a ſimilar ardour and unremitted 
exertion of mind, by a perſon who has not 
{cen it formerly, 


TrouGn a new object be ſo ſimple as to 
be conceived without any difficulty, there are 
ſome ſituations in which it will give exerciſe 
to the mind, and will, for this reaſon, be a- 
f grecable. It is extremely diſagreeable, to be 
funk into indolence and languor, without any 

thing to awaken our attention, or give play to 

our faculiies, This ſtate is almoſt unavoid- 

able, when we are long confined to the con- 

templation of a ſingle object, or when the 

ſame object recurs very often to our view. In 
this caſe, it ſoon becomes ſo familiar, that the 

impreſſion which it makes upon the mind, is 

too faint to give it any exerciſe, Memory re- 
tains all the parts of the, object ſo diſtinctly, 
5 that 
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that it outruns ſenſe, and, before we have ſur- 
veyed them, informs us, that we are perfectly 
acquainted with them already. We find our- 
ſelves cloyed, and immediately turn from the 
object with diſguſt. Any new object will, in 
this ſituation, be agreeable; it occurs oppor- 
tunely to occupy the mind, when it was at a 
loſs how to employ itſelf; it frees us from the 
pain of ſatiety and languor; it gives an impulſe 


to the mind, and puts it in motion. This is 


always pleaſant, but its pleaſure is greatly aug- 
mented by the uneaſineſs from which it has re- 
lieved us. This is a pleaſure which moſt men 
taſte every day, by varying their ſtudies, their 
buſineſs, or their recreations. When genuine 
elegance in furniture or architecture has been 
long the faſhion, men ſometimes grow weary 
of it, and imitate the Chineſe, or revive the 
Gothic taſte, merely for the pleaſure they re- 
ceive from what is unlike to thoſe things 
which they have been accuſtomed to ſee. 'The 
pleaſure of novelty is, in this cafe, preferred 
to that which reſults from real beauty. 


Ir there are ſome things, the novelty of 


which produces no degree of pleaſure, this a- 


riſes from their not at all enlivening the 
thought, or exerciſing the mind. If their no- 
velty is even painful, it proceeds from their 


exciting ſome other ſenſation which deſtroys 


the pleaſure naturally attendant on the novel- 
ty. 
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ty. The exerciie of mind which the con- 
ception of new objects occaſions, though it be 
pleaſant in its own nature, renders a difagree- 
able object more difagreeable at firſt : for the 
moſt oppoſite ſenſations produced by the ſame 
cauſe, and exiſting in the mind at once, are 
eaſily transfuſed into one another, and, by 
their compoſition, form one more violent, 


which always follows the nature of the ſenſa- 


tion that was moit intenſe. 


SOMETIMES the elevation and exertion of 
mind which ſprings from the mere difficulty 
of conceiving a new object, or from the live- 
jineſs of anew perception, is attended with ſur- 
priſe, which augments our delight or uneaſi- 


, nefs, by farther enlivening the thought, and a- 


gitating the mind. For this reaſon, the poet 
and the orator, not only ſolicitouſly avoid 
ſentiments and modes of èxpreſſion which are 


trite and common, and ſearch through all the 
| ſores of nature for images, figures, and illu- 


ſtrations, which have not been appropriated 
by their predeceſſors ; but alſo ſtudy to con- 
trive the ſtructure of their compoſitions in 
fuch a manner, that the commoneſt thoughts 
and arguments may ſurpriſe by the unexpect- 
edneſs of their introduction *. Even the hi- 


* Eſt enim grata in eloquendo novitas et commutatio, et 
magis inopinata delectant. Sint. Int. rat. lib. 8. 
tap. 6. ; ; 

ſtorian, 
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ſtorian, who is confined to known materials 
and facts, endeavours to give them the ap- 
pearance of novelty, by the light in which he 
repreſents them, and by his own reflections on 
the cauſes, the effects, and the nature of the 
tranſactions which he relates. Novelty can 
beſtow charms on a monſter, and make things 
pleatant which have nothing to recommend 
them but their rarity. 


Ix like manner, any agrecable paſſion or e- 


motion which a new object happens to pro- 


duce, will run into the pleaſant ſentiment that 
naturally ariſes from its novelty, and will aug- 
ment it, A new ſuit of cloaths gives pleaſure 
to a child, by its being different from his for- 
mer; it likewiſe excites his pride, and gives 
him an expectation of attracting the notice of 
his companions. It gratifies the vanity of a 
fine lady, to be among the firſt in a faſhion; 
it ſeems to proclaim her rank, to diſtinguith 
her from the vulgar, and to command re- 


ſpect, 


Tre pleaſure of novelty is ſometimes alſo 
heightened by reflection. When the concep- 


tion of an object is attended with very con- 


ſiderable difficulty, the pleaſure which we feel 
in the exertion of mind neceſſary for over- 
coming this difficulty, is increaſed by the joy 
with which we reflect on our ſucceſs in having 
| ſurmounted 
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furmounted it. When objects are of ſuch a 
nature that we reckon our acquaintance with 
them an acquitition in knowledge, the plea- 
ſure of their novelty ariſes in part from the ſa- 
tisfaction with which we reflect on our having 
made this acquiſition. Both theſe circumſtan. 
ces, the conſciouſneſs of ſucceſs, and the opi- 
nion of improvement, contribute to that de- 
light which a mathematician enjoys, the firſt 
time that he comprehends a difficult and cu- 
rious demonſtration. 


Ir may be farther obſerved, that novelty in 
the works of genius and art derives additional 
charms from another principle, to be explain- 
ed afterwards, the ingenuity which it ſhows. 
To ſtrike out a new track, to execute what 
was not attempted before, diſplays original 
genius, which we always obſerve with plea- 
ſure. | 


11 


r 


/ the ſenſe or taſte of grandeur and ſublimity. 


RANDEUR or ſublimity gives us a ſtil 
higher and nobler pleaſure, by means of a 
ſenſe appropriated to the perception of it; 
while meanneſs renders any object to which it 
adheres, diſagreeable and diſtaſteful. Objects 
are ſublime, which poſſeſs quantity, or am- 
plitude, and /implicity, in conjunction“. 


CoxsIDERABLH magnitude, or largeneſs of 
extenſion, in objects capable of it, is neceſſary to 
produce ſublimity. It is not on a ſmall rivulet, 
however tranſparent, and beautifully winding; 
it is not on a narrow valley, though variegated 
with flowers of a thouſand pleaſing hues ; it 
is not on a little hill, though cloathed-with the 
moſt delightful verdure, that we beſtow the 
epithet ſublime : but on the Alps, the Nile, the 
ocean, the wide expanſe of heaven, or the 
immenſity of ſpace uniformly extended with- 
out limit or termination +. 


* Moſt of the ſpecies of ſublimity are explained, nearly 
.*rom the principles here aſſigned, in An ay on the ſublime, 
by Dr Baillie. 
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W always contemplate objects and ideas 
with a diſpoſition ſimilar to their nature, 
When a large object is preſented, the mind 
expands itſelf to the extent of that object, and 
is filled with one grand ſenſation, which totally 
poſſeſſing it, compoſes it into a ſolemn ſedate- 
neſs, and ſtrikes it with deep filent wonder 
and admiration : it finds fuch a difficulty in 
ſprcading itſelf to the dimenſions of its object, 
as enlivens and invigorates its frame: and ha- 
ving overcome the oppoſition which this occa- 
ſions, it ſometimes imagines itfelf preſent in 
every part of the ſcene which it contemplates; 


and from the ſenſe of this immenſity, feels a 


noble pride, and entertains a lofty conception 
of its own capacity *. 0 

LARGE objects can ſcarce indeed produce 
their full effect, unleſs they are alſo fmple, or 
made up of parts in a great meaſure ſimilar. 
Innumcrable little lands ſcattered in the 
ocean, and breaking the proſpect, greatly di- 
miniſh the grandeur of the ſcene. A variety 
of clouds, diverſifying the face of the hea- 


Longinus contents himſelf with reſolving the ſenſation 


of ſublimity into the Ia of theſe principles, without inve- 


ſtigating the others, of which it is but a conſequence : 
ÞPogpByzp Trs u rag Us re ra Te nwan n Wah, 5 
* Tr Avaya MAKCAYIUTE TAYpITHL Y % MEYRARU UG: 
IIepl Ub. Tu. L. | 
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vens, may add to their beauty, but muſt take 
from their grandeur “*. 


OsBJecTs cannot poſſeſs that largeneſs 
which is neceſſary for inſpiring a ſenſation of 
the ſublime, without ſimplicity. Where this 
is wanting, the mind contemplates, not one 
large, but many ſmall objects 4; it is pained 
with the labour requiſite to creep from one to 
another; and is diſguſted with the imperfec- 
tion of the idea with which, even after all this 
toil, it muſt remain contented, But we take in 
with eaſe one entire conception of a ſimple ob- 
jet, however large: in conſequence of this 
facility, we naturally account it one: the view 
of any⸗fingle Hart ſuggeſts the whole, and en- 


It is not meant, that, in theſe caſes, the ſublimity of the 
ocean, or of the heavens, 1s deſtroyed ; it is only aſſerted 
that it is dimimithed. A conſiderable degree of ſublimity will 


remain, on account of the My that ſtill ſubſiſts a- 


mong the parts. 

+ Simplicity is recommended, by an ancient critic, as 
requiſite to ſublimity in painting, on the very principle 
here aſſigned, which muſt render its neceſſity univerſal, as 
it extends equally to every other ſubject. Nxig 4˙ 6 
{wypopo; 1 TiTo ku üg theyev Av The ypaquxins Texvnc 
Ou MUXPLY {por To N vany wweyedn Yeapevy, Y An KETH® 
repwualiter Th TE xn 819 Af, ANMHT. AA Tb Le- 
ww. og. It is on the ſame principle that Longinus ac- 
counts for the production of the ſublime, by expreſſing 
in the ſingular, what is ordinarily expreſied in the plural: 
To yap t& ror dinανά v , TR norte cru Tov api 


4 TOHATOETESEþOY. Lei &. run. xt. 
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ables fancy to extend and enlarge it to in- 
finity, that it may fill the capacity of the mind, 


Max things are indeed denominated ſub- 
5 lime, which being deſtitute of extenſion, 
| | ſeem incapable of amplitude, the firſt and fun- 
| damental requiſite of the ſublime. But ſuch 
| objects will be found, on examination, to poſ- 
ſeſs qualities which have the ſame power to 
exalt the diſpoſition of the obſerver. + Length 
of duration; prodigious numbers of things 
ſimilar united, or ſo related as to conſtitute a 
whole, partake of the nature of quantity, and, 
as well as extenſion, enlarge and elevate the 
mind which contemplates them. Eternity is 
an object which fills the whole capacity of the 
ſoul, nay exceeds its comprehenſion, and 
ſtrikes it with aſtoniſhment and admiration. 
We cannot ſurvey a vaſt army or navy, with- 
out being ſenſible of their grandeur ; which 
ariſes, not ſo much from the largeneſs of the 
ſpace they occupy, as from the number of 
men or ſhips which are in them united un- 
der one direction, and co-operate to a com- 
mon end; the union and ſimilitude of the 
parts adding ſimplicity to the vaſineſs of their 
number, Hence too is derived the ſublime of 
ſcience, which lies in univerſal principles and 
| general theorems, from which, as from an 
i" inexhauſtible ſource, flow multitudes of co- 
I Tollaries and ſubordinate truths. 
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Bur do we not attribute grandeur and 
ſubtimity ro fome things which are deſtitute 
of quantity of every kind? What can be 
more remote from quantity, than the paſſions 
and affections of the ſoul ? Yet the moſt im- 
perfect and uncultivated taſte is ſenſible of a 
ſublimity in heroiſm, in magnanimity, in a 
contempt of honours, of riches, of power, 
in a noble fuperiority to things external, in 
patriotiſm, in univerſal benevolence. To ac- 
count for this, we muſt obſerve, that, as no 
paſſion can ſubſiſt without its cauſes, its ob- 
jets, and its effects; fo, in forming the idea 
of any paſſion, we do not ſatisfy ourſelves 
with conceiving it as a ſimple emotion in the 
mind, but we run over in thought the objects 
about which it is employed, the things by 
which it is produced, and the effects by 
which it diſcovers itſelf. And as theſe always 
enter into our conception of the paſon, and 
are often connected with quantity, they natu- 
rally render the paſſion ſublime. What won- 
der that we eſteem heroiſm grand, when, in 
order to imagine it, we ſuppoſe a mighty con- 
queror, in oppoſition to the moſt formidable 
dangers, acquiring power over multitudes of 
nations, ſubjecting to his dominion wide ex- 
tended countries, and purchaſing renown, 
which reaches to the extremities of the world, 
and ſhall continue through all the ages of fu- 
turity ? What can be more truly great, than 

| B 2 the 
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the object of that benevolence, which, uncon- 
fined by the narrow limits of vicinity or rela- 
tion, comprehends multitudes, graſps whole 
large ſocieties, and even extends from pole to 
pole ; 
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We ſhall but juſt obſerve, that the ſublime 
paſſions, habitually prevailing in the temper, 
and uniformly diſplaying themſelves in fuit- 
able expreſſions and effects, conſtitute digni- 
ty and ſublimity of character, 
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IT muſt alſo be remarked, that whatever 
excites in the mind a ſenſation or emotion 
ſimilar to what is excited by vaſt objects, is on 
this account denominated ſublime ; it being 
natural to reduce to the ſame ſpecies, to ex- 
preſs by the ſame name, and even frequently 
to confound together, thoſe objects which we 
160 contemplate with the ſame or a like diſpo- 
ſition. Hence the raging of the ſea in a ſtorm, 
| and the loud roaring thunder, which inſpire 
an awful ſedateneſs, are termed ſublime. Ob- 


— 
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. | jects exciting terror are, for this reaſon, in 
jl i os general ſublime ; for terror always implies a- 
1 ſtoniſhment, occupies the whole ſoul, and ſuſ- 
9 i | pends all its motions. 

'' 


IN like manner, we admire as ſublime ſu- 
perior excellence of many kinds; ſuch emi- 
nence in ſtrength, or power, or genius, as 
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is uncommon, and overcomes difficulties 
which are inſurmountable by lower degrees 
of ability; ſuch vigour of mind as indicates 
the abſence of low and groveling paſſions, 
and enables a perſon to deſpiſe honours, 
riches, power, pain, death; ſetting him a- 
bove thoſe enjoyments on which men gene- 
rally put an high value, and thoſe ſufferings 
which they think intolerable. Such degrees 
of excclience, by an original principle of the 
mind, excite wonder and aſtoniſhment, the 
ſame emotion -which is produced by ampli- 
tude. A great degree of quality has here the 
ſame effect upon the mind, as vaſtneſs of 
quantity, and it produces this effect in the 
ſame manner, by ſtretching and elevating, the 
mind in the conception of it. 


War has been juſt now ſaid, ſuggeſts 
to us another principle which has often great 
influence in enabling inanimate things to pro- 
duce the ſenſation of grandeur or fublimiy, 
There being in the mind a natural proneneſs 
to admire a great degree of mental qualities, 
the admiration beſtowed on them will be like- 
wiſe extended to whatever we conſider as an 
eflect of them. Now, we are diſpoſed to con- 
ſider many great or ſublime objects as effects; 
and thoſe qualities which conſtitute their gran- 
deur, lead us to infer greatneſs of power in 

3 2 
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their cauſe, their magnitude neceſſarily requi- 
ring this for its production, and their ſim- 
plicity railing our conception of the power, 
by ſeeming to imply, that they were formed 
at once. The greatneſs, for inſtance, of the 
works of nature, is conſidered as a ſtriking 
indication of the omnipotence of their author. 
A vaſt fleet or army, ſuggeſts an high opi- 
nion of the power of the ſovereign or the 
nation by whom they are provided or em- 
ployed, In ſuch cafes, our admiration. of the 
cauſe is excited by the view of the effect, 
and, being reflected back on the effect, height- 
ens the ſentiment of ſublimity which it in- 
ſpires, by means of the principles of the mind 
already pointed out. Thus, that mental ex- 
cellence which was juſt now taken notice of 
as one ſpecies of ſublimity, is, at the ſame 
time, a principal cauſe of the delight which 
we find in many other ſpecies of it. 


Bur in order to comprehend the whole 
extent of che ſublime, it is proper to take no- 
tice, that objects which do not themſelves 
poſſeſs that quality, may nevertheleſs acquire 
it by aſſociation with ſuch as do. Tris the na- 
ture of aflociation, to unite different ideas 
10 cloicly, that they become in a manner 
one, In that ſituation, the qualities of one 
part are naturally attributed to the whole, or 
to the other part. At leaſt, aſſociation ren- 

| ders 
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ders the tranſition of the mind from one idea 
to another ſo quick and eaſy, that we con- 
template both with the ſame diſpoſition ; and 
are therefore ſimilarly affected by both. 
Whenever, then, any object uniformly and 
conſtantly introduces into the mind the idea 
of another that is grand, it will, by its con- 
nection with the latter, be itſelf rendered 
grand. Hence words and phraſes are deno- 
minated lofty and majeſtic. Sublimity of 
ſtyle ariſes, not ſo much from the ſound of 
the words, though that doubtleſs may have 
ſome influence, as from the nature of the 
ideas which we are accuſtomed to annex to 
them, and the character of the perſons a- 
mong whom they are in moſt common uſe, 
This too is the origin of the grandeur which 
we aſcribe to objects high and elevated in 
place; of the veneration with which we re- 
gard things in any direction diſtant ; and of 
the ſuperior admiration which is excited by 
things remote in time; eſpecially in antiquity, 
or paſt duration *. 

| Bur 


* The author of A treatiſe of human nature has very 
ingeniouſly reduced theſe phænomena into the principle 
of aſſociation; b. 2. p. 3. $8. I ſhall collect the ſum of 
bis reaſoning, ſo far as it is neceſſary to take notice of it 
here. * Becauſe we are accuſtomed every moment to ob- 
{erve the difficulty with which things are raiſed in oppoſi- 
tion to the impulſe of gravity ; the idea of aſcending al- 
ways implies the notion of force exerted in overcoming 
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BuT the fine arts preſent the moſt nume- 
rous examples of grandeur produced by aſſo- 
ciation, In all of them, the ſublime is attain- 
ed chiefly by the artiſt's exciting ideas of 
ſublime objects; and in ſuch as are mimical, 
this quality is chiefly owing to our being led 
by the exactneſs of the imitation to form ideas 
and conceive images of ſublime originals. 
Thought is a leſs intenſe energy than ſenſe: 
yet ideas, eſpecially when lively, never fail 


this difficulty ; the conception of which invigorates and 
clevatcs the thought, after the ſame manner as a vaſt ob- 
ject; and thus gives a diſtance above us much more an 
appearance of greatneſs, than the ſame ſpace could have 
in any other direction. The ſenſation of amplitude 
which, by this means, comes to attend the interpoſed di- 
ſtance, is transferred to, and conſidered as excited by the 
object that is eminent and above us; and that object, 
by this transference, acquires grandeur and ſublimity. 
And here we may obſerve, in paſſing, that this natural ten- 
dency to aſſociate ideas of grandeur with things above us, 
is the reaſon why the term ſublime is metaphorically ap- 
plied to excellence of any kind, eſpecially to that ſpecies 
of it which elates the mind with noble pride in the con- 
ception. To our transferring, in like manner, the in- 
terpoſed ſpace, and its attendant ſenſation, to the diſtant 
object, is owing the veneration with which we regard, and 
the value which we ſet upon things remote in place. And 
becaute we find greater difficulty, and muſt employ ſupe- 
rior energy, in running over the parts of duration than 
thoſe of ſpace, and in aſcending through paſt duration than 
in d:ſcending through what is future; therefore we value 
higher, and contemplate with greater veneration, things 
diſtant in time than things remote in ſpace, and the per- 
ſons and objects of antiquity, than thoſe vrhich we figure 
to ourſclves in the ages of futurity.“ 

to 
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to be contemplated. with ſome degree of the 
{ame emotion which attends their original 
ſenſations ; and often yield almoſt equal plea- 
ſure to the reflex ſenſes, when impreſſed upon 
the mind by a 1kilful imitation, 


GRANDEUR in works of architecture may, 
in ſome inſtances, ariſe from their largeneſs; 
for we generally eſtimate the magnitude of 
things, by compariſon with thoſe of the ſame 
pecies: and though no edifice is equal in 
quantity to many works of nature by no 
means accounted great; yet lofty palaces and 
pyramids, far exceeding the bulk of other 


buildings, poſſeſs a comparative magnitude, 


which has the ſame influence upon the mind 
as if they had been ab/olutely large. But ſtill 
the principal ſource of grandeur in architec- 
ture is afſeciation, by which the columns ſug- 
geſt ideas of ſtrength and durableneſs, and 
the whole ſtructure introduces the ſublime 
ideas of the riches ang magnificence of the 
owner, 


IN painting, ſublimity is ſometimes intro- 
duced by an artful kind of diſproportion, 
which aſſigns to. ſome well-choſen member a 
greater degree of quantity than it commonly 


has *: but chiefly thoſe performances are 
| grand, 


Thus, according to Hogarth, the dps s great- 
neſs 


. 
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grand, which, either by the artful diſpoſition 
of colours, light, and ſhade, repreſent ſub- 


lime natural objects, and ſuggeſt ideas of 


them“; or, by the expreſſiveneſs of the fea- 


_ tures, and attitudes of the figures, lead us to 


conceive ſublime paſſions operating in the 
originals, And ſo complete is che power of 
aſſociation, that a {kiiful painter can expreſs 
any degree of ſublimity in the ſmalleſt as well 
as in the largeſt compaſs. It appears in the 
miniatures of Julio Clovio, as really as in the 
paintings of Titian or Michael Angelo. 


Tun fublimne of thoſe arts in which the 


_ inſtrument of imitation is language, muſt evi- 


neſs of the Apollo Belvidere ariſes from the uncommon 


length of the legs and thighs. Analyſis of Beauty, chap. 11. 


It may be here obſerved, that, though the figures in 
painting can ſeldom have ſo great quantity as is ſufficient 
of itſelf to produce ſublimity ; yet the comparative mag- 
nitude, and alſo the ſimplicity, of the figures, parts, and 
members, are among the principal means by which a 
work ſuggeſts ſublime ideas, and thus becomes itſelf ſub- . 
lime. The preſervation of magnitude and fimplicity 1s 
therefore recommended as fundamental to ſublimity, in 
the art of painting: 


Lævia, plana, 
Magnaque fhgna,  ——— s 
Ex longo deducta fluant, nen ſefta minutim 

Quippe ſolet rerum nimio diſperſa tumultu 
Majeſtate carere gra vi. 


Freſu. N arte griyh. ver. 108. 156. 204. . 413. ; 
dently 
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dently ariſe entirely from aſſociation; becauſe 
it is the only principle from which words 
derive their force and meaning. And in theſe 
arts, ſublimity preciſely conſidered, will be 
found reſolveable into a very few general 
qualities. | 


Tux poet, or the orator, is then poſſeſſed 

of this excellence, when the ſentiments he 
utters, or the ſubjects he profeſſedly deſcribes, 
contain in themſelves the ſublime, either of 
nature, or of the paſſions and character: and 
the grander the originals are, the greater is 
the ſublimity of the imitation ; whence, in 
claſſing ſentiments that are ſublime, the firſt 
place is aſſigned by critics, to thoſe which 
have a relation to the gods“. When Ho- 
mer would convey a ſublime idea of Dis- 
CORD, he gives greatneſs of quantity to this 
imaginary perſon, aſſigning her ſuch prodi- 
gious ſtature, that, while the walks upon the 
earth, her head reaches to the heavens : 


"Oupavs irnpite napn, & kn Non Bae. 
IA. &. ver. 443. 


By the ſame 3 Virgil produces a 
great idea of FAME. 


e ſolo, et caput inter nubila condit. 
EN. I. 4. ver. 177. 


Emeic: Toivuv Ut otfeval A, jiv as viel tov, 
eg Tip Fray Myon. EPMOT. xp idtay. 
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The ſublimity of the rival ſentiments of the 
two Latin poets, with reſpect to Cato, ariſes 
in like manner from the grandeur of the 
ſubject, from the 7 of the character 
deſcribed : 


Et cuncta terrarum ſubacta 
Prater atrucem animum Catonis, Hor, 


Secretoſque pios, his dantem jura Catonem. 
VIC. 


On account of the ſuperior grandeur of the 
ſubject, the latter claims an undoubted pre- 


ference. The former, indeed, derives addi- 


tional force from the art of the compoſition, 
by means of which the firſt hint of an excep- 
tion from Cæſar's power occaſions a ſuſpenſe 
of thought, a kind of anxious expectation, 
which, mixing with the ſublime ſenſation, 

heightens it. Subjects thus grand in them- 
ſelves, muſt beſtow ſublimity on a compoſition, 
whenever they are deſcribed in ſuch a man- 
ner as conveys entire, or augments, the fecl- 
ing which they naturally excite, 


Ir an author's main ſubject is deſtitute of 
innate grandeur, it may be rendered grand, 
by comparing, or ſome way aſſociating it with 
objects naturally ſuch. By the fame means 
the real greatneſs of a ſubject is increaſed, 

Hence 
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Hence metaphor, compariſon, and imagery, 
are often productive of ſublimity *. Cicero 
exalts Cæſar's idea of clemency, by repreſent- 
ing it as godlike f. Seneca ꝗ gives a ſublime 
idea of Cicero's genius, by comparing it with 
the majeſty and extent of the Roman em- 
pire. 'The effect of the compariſon is ſome- 
times augmented, by the writer's inſinuating 
the ſuperiority of his ſubject to that with 
which he compares it, and artfully annexing 
ſome circumſtances to the latter; which, 
without rendering it mean, (for that would 
deſtroy the effect of the compariſon) yet 
depreſs it below the former, In this way 


Homer contrives to give a great idea of the 


Grecian army, by introducing Priam ſpeak- 
ing magnificently of the armies which he had 
formerly ſeen in Phrygia, but at the ſame 
time acknowledging it far ſuperior to them |. 


* AHMHT. SAA. Td. t. 
+ Homines ad deos nulla re propius accedunt, quam 


ſalute hominibus danda. Pro Ligar. 


t Illud ingenium, quod folum _—_ Romanus par 
imperio ſuo habuit. Controv. 115. 1 


| "Hin 2 eum tronuFoy * AP ar 
Ex Na id m)urvc Opoyas. ue donorurugs 
Ax bg Orr dee 8 May ov ä 
*Or pa Tyr irrertendd Ta! © X ac Eayyapioe. 
Kat yap yd exixipog tov mera roc xox , 
HA ro, bore dN NO AAα,ecͤc Auen 
AX s of Toooo; hoav, 5c taixwres A x,ẽE 


IA. V. ver. 18k · 
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By the ſame means, an Italian poet repre- 
ſents Venice, which he celebrates, as greater 
than Rome: 


Si pelago Tyberim prafers, urbem adſpice u- 
Framgue ; 
Illam homines dices, hanc foſuiſſe dos. 
DANAZAR, 


Venice becomes grand by the metaphorical 
uſe of pelagus, and by the relation which it 
is {aid to bear to the gods; and its grandeur 
is increaſed by compariſon with Rome, ac- 
knowledged great, but, at the ſame time, 
purpoſely degraded, by the oppoſition of Ty- 
ber to pelagus, and its relation to men, The 
power of imparting ſublimity to objects which 
naturally have it not, by giving them a rela- 
tion to others, 1s an advantage pecular to the 
arts which imitate by language ; for the reſt 
can attain the ſublime, only by copying ſuch 
objects as are themiclves poſſeſſed of that 


quality“. 


* It is perhaps neceſſary to repeat, that we here in- 
tend only the ſublime preciſely conſidered; for the term 
is often uſed to fignify any great excellence of compoſi- 
tion. It is thus defined by Longinus: dg &xporng & ko- 
I Tis M ii Ta Un. In this latitude he explains 
it, treating of the nervous, the vehement, and even the 
beamilul and elegant, 


* 
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Tux principles which we have laid down 
explain alio the ſublime of muſic.: it ſeems 
to be derived in part from the length and 
the gravity of the notes; the former con- 
ſtituting a kind of amplitude to the ear; the 
latter contributing to that compoſure and 
ſedate expanſion of the mind which attends the 
perception of ſublimity: and it is then com- 
pleted, when the artiſt, by ſkilfully imitating 
the ſublime paſſions, or their objects, inſpires 
theſe paſſions into his hearers, and renders 
them conſcious of their operation, 


In order to account farther for ſablimity 
in the works of art, we may obierve, that. 
this quality leads us to conceive the ingenuity, 
tae 1kill, the abilities of the axtiſt, and to 
conceive them with admiration. This admi- 
ration mixcs with the ſentiment produced by 
the qualities of the work itſelf, and improves 
and heightens that ſentiment, This is a cauſe 
common to all the inſtances in which the 
productions of the fine arts inſpire a percep- 
tion of ſublimity, 


IT is proper to obſerve here, that things 
may be deſtitute of grandeur, and yet not be 
accounted. low or mean; but may, on the 
contrary, poſſeſs other qualities which gra- 
tify us highly in a different way. It is only 
when grandeur is requiſite and expected, 

C 2 that 
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that the mere abſence of it produces meanneſs. 
Thus a remarkable defect in quantity, in com- 
pariſon with things of the ſame kind; a re- 
ſemblance in individuals of a ſuperior ſpecies 
to the orders below them; or the defect of 
ſublimity in compoſitions of art or genius 
which propoſe to imitate originals, or treat 
ſubjects, confeſſedly noble, gives us diſtaſte, 
and inſpires contempt. Meanneſs ariſes often 
likewiſe from aſſociation, when low and grove- 
ling ideas are ſuggeſted; as, when images 
and ſimiles taken from mean objects, are ap- 
plied to an important ſubject. Thus alſo, 
words and phraſes become mean, when they 
excite mean ideas, either by their proper ſig- 
uification, or by their being uſed only by 

thoſe of inferior rank, 


29 


. III. 


Of the ſenſe or taſie of Beauty. 


EAUTIFUL objects are of different kinds, 
B and produce pleaſure by means of dif- 
ferent principles of human nature, 


Tux firſt ſpecies of beauty is that of figures 
and belongs to objects poſſeſſed of uniformity, 
variety, and proportion. Each of theſe qua- 
lities pleaſes in ſome degree ; but all of them 
united give exquiſite ſatisfaction, 


- FaciLITY in the conception of an object, 
if it be moderate, gives us pleaſure: the mind 
thinks well of itſelf, when it is able to form 
its conception without pain or labour. This 
conſtitutes the value of perfpicuity of thought 
and language; which is agrecable in oppoſi- 
tion to obſcurity, as this Stef ons an uneaſy 
ſearch into the meaning of the parts, or the 
tendency of the whole, which requires greater 
labour than we are willing to beſtow. Hence 
too it is that π ty and ſimplicity become 
agreeable, Objects endued with theſe qua- 
lities enter eaſily into the mind: they do not 
Gſtract < our attention, or hurry us too faſt 
| | C3 from 


_ exertion of its energy. 


— — 
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from one ſcene to another: each part is diſ- 
tinctly and ſtrongly conceived : the view of 
a part ſuggeſts the whole, and, impelling the 
mind to imagine the reſt, produces a grateful 


ACCORDINGLY, in all the beautiful works 
of nature, uniformity is preſerved in the 
general appearance of the correſpondent parts, 
And though a perfectly accurate regularity is 
avoided, both in natural effects and in the 
fine arts; yet ſo much of it muſt be retained, 
as to keep the variety from degenerating into 
perplexity and confuſion, Regular figures 
are in general preferred to irregular; and 
ſuch as have parallel ſides to ſuch as have 
not. Equality is requiſite to the beauty of 
every piece of painting“. Even when a per- 
fect ſimilarity in the appearance of the coun- 
terparts ſeems to be ſtudiouſly ſhunned, as in 
a ſide- view of a human face, the attitude of 
the body, or the profile of a building; yet 
ſill it muſt be ſo contrived, that though it 


* Altera pars tabulz vacuo ne frigida campo, 
Aut deſerta fiet, dum pluribus altera formis 
Fervida mole ſua ſupremam exurgit ad oram, 

Sed tibi ſic poſitis reſpondeat utraque rebus, 

Ut ſi aliquid ſurſum ſe parte attollat in una, 

Sic aliquid parte ex alia conſurgat, et ambas 

* geminas cumulando zqualiter oras. 
Freſn. de art. 1 ver. 145. 


does 


— —_— 
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does not exhibit a ſenſation, it may not- 
withſtanding, according to the rules of per- 
ſpective, ſuggeſt the idea of exact uniformity. 
To beſtow ſimplicity upon a multitude of ſe- 
parate phznomena, the philoſopher traces 
them up to common qualities, and general 
- cauſes ; and it is only when he has done ſo, 
that the beauty of fcience begins “. 


Bor uniformity, when perfect and un- 
mixed, is apt to pall upon the ſenſe, to grow 
languid, and to fink the mind into an uneaſy 
ſtate of indolence. It cannot therefore alone 
produce pleaſure, either very high, or of very 
long duration, Variety is neceſſary to enliven 
it. Where this is wanting, uniformity dege- 
nerates into dull formality, Variety in ſome 
meaſure gratifies the ſenſe of novelty, as our 
ideas vary in paſling from the contemplation 
of one part to that of another. This tranſ- 
ition puts the mind in action, and gives it em- 
ployment, the conſciouſneſs of which is a- 
greable +. 

In 

. Uniformity and fimplicity are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, diſ- 
tinct ideas; the former implying the fimilarity of the 
correſpondent parts; the latter, the fewneſs of unlike 


parts in the whole object. But as both pleaſe by the ſame 


principle, it was, judged unneceflary preciſely to diſtin- 
guiſh them here. 


+ Intricacy, which often greatly contributes to beauty, 
may be conſidered as a ſpecies of variety; at leaſt, its a- 
grecableneſs 


_ — — — — 
— — - - * 
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Ix the works of nature we find variety ſtu- 
diouſly ſought after; as in the uneven ſurfacc 
of the globe; the infinity of ſhapes and hues 
in the flowers that adorn it; the intricate 
windings of rivers; the widnelits of naturc, 
which we even {ct r to copy by art; 
and in ten thouſand other inſtances, To pro- 
cure it, the architect enriches his buildings 
with ornaments of different forms. In all 
works of taſte, too great uniformity is avoid- 
ed by numberleſs graceful attitudes, by vary- 
ing of members, and by contraſting the parts *, 

WIRE 


greeableneſs is derived from the ſame cauſe; and variety 
is moſt naturally combined with uniformity, intricacy 


with N 


1 Inque figurarum cumulis non \ omnibus idem 
Corporis inflexus, motuſque; vel artubus omnes 
Converſis pariter non connitantur eodem ; 
| Sed quzdam in diverſa trahant contraria membra, 
"EF TY aliis pugnent, et cætera frangant. 
ä F reſn- de art. graph. ver. 135. 
So great is the power of variety in producing beauty, that 
an ingenious artiſt, who has lately analyſed it, reſolves al- 
moſt the whole of it, not altogether without reaſon, into 
that principle, and defines the art of compoſing to be no- 
thing elſe but the art of varying well.” He holds uni- 
formity no further neceſiary, than it is requiſite to convey 
the idea of reſt or motion, without poſſibilizy of falling. 
But here he goes too far. It were eaſy to point out inſtan- 
ces, where uniformity is ſtudied, though it cannot have 
any degree of this eſſect: and he acknowledyes that beau- 
ty reſides only in a comprfed variety; which neceſſarily im- 
Pics a mixture of uniformity. He indeed ſufficiently 
| proves, 
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Wenn the variety indeed boundleſs, the 
mind would be fatigued and pained with con- 
tinual ſhifting from part to part, without the 
proſpect of any end of its labour; it would 
be diſpleaſed and diſguſted, when it found, 
that, after numberleſs efforts to conceive the 


object, the endleſs diſſimilitude and perplexed 


compoſition of the parts ſtill baffled its endea- 
yours, and hindered it from perfeCting its i- 
dea. A certain degree of uniformity muſt 
therefore be blended with the variety of ob- 
jets ; otherwiſe this variety, inſtead of pro- 
ducing moderate energy, would ſubject us to 


| inſurmountable toil, which would make our 


pleaſure ſoon degenerate into pain, 


 TaxsE two qualities, by thus moderating 
the effects of one another, increaſe the plea- 
ſure reſulting from each; giving the mind at 
once the oppoſite gratifications of facility and 
active exertion, mixed with, and mellowing 
one another. 


PrRoPORTION conſiſts not ſo much in re- 
lations of the parts preciſely meaſurable, as 
in a general aptitude of the ſtructure to the 
end propoſed ; which experience enables us 


proves, that uniformity is not the only, or the chief principle 
of perfect beauty. Yet it often by itſelf conſtitutes ſome 
degree of it; as in the ſtraight and parallel ſides of a ca- 
nal. | 


inſtantaneouſly 
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jaſtantaneouſiy to perceive, better than any 
artificial methods can determine it. Its in- 
flnence on beauty is therefore derived from 


fitneſs *, a principle which will be illuſtrated 


preſently, 


A very ſnall diſproportion in any of the 
members of the human body produces de- 
formity. The leaſt deviation, in the pro- 
auctions of the fine arts, from the natural 
harmony of che parts, always occaſions a ble- 
miſh. 


THERE is another kind of prog ortion, at 
leaſt not wholly dependent on utility, which 
is preſerved in the appearances of things, 
when none of the parts are ſo ſmall, in reſpect 
of one another, and of the whole, as to diſ- 
appear through their ſmallneſs, while we con- 
template the whole; and when none of them 
are ſo large, that, when we fix our view on 
them, we cannot diſtinctly perceive at the 
ſame time their relation to the whole, and to 
the other parts, Figures, the ſides of which 
are very numerous, loſe a great part of the 
beauty which would ariſe from this variety, 
by the want of proportion between the ſides 


and the diameter, Works in the Gothic 


taſte, crowded with minute ornaments, fall as 


* gc -Hogarth's Analyſis of beauty, chap. 11. 


much 
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much ſhort of perfect beauty, by their diſ- 
proportion, as by their deviation from ſimpli- 


As nothing gives us greater pleaſure than 
what leads us to form a lofty conception of 
our own facultics, ' ſo nothing is more diſa- 
creeable than what reminds us of their im- 
perfection. On this account it is, that the 
want of this kind of proportion diſguſts us. 
It leads us to entertain a low, and conſe- 
juently ungrateful, opinion of our capacity, 
by rendering it inpoflible to form one entire 
diſtinct conception of the object. The va- 


riety of its parts may amuſe us, and keep us 
trom attempting to comprehend the whole ; 


and then, eſpecially if it be joined with uni- 
formity, it will yield us ſome degree of plea- 
ſure, and conſtitute an inferior and imperfect 
ſpccies of beauty. But ſtill proportion is ne- 
ceflary for perfecting the beauty, and fully 
gratifying a correct and improved taſte, 


Tyvs the abſence of any one of theſe in- 
eredients, the want either of vniformity, of 
variety, or of proportion, diminiſhes the beau- 
ty of objects: but where all of them are in 
a great meaſure wanting, deformity mult pre- 
vail, Figures may be deſirable or valuable on 
other accounts ; but without theſe qualities 
they cannot be beautiful, 


THERE 


—— 


— 
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"THERE is another cauſe, beſides thoſe alrea. 
dy mentioaed, which contributes greatly to 
render each of theſe qualities, uniformity, 
variety, and proportion, agreeable, and to 
render the combination of them a ſource of 
high delight. It is, that they are all indica. 
tions of defign, - wiſdom, and contrivance: 
qualities of mind which we never fail to ſur. 
vey with pleaſure, When we behold uni. 
formity in a work, we naturally conclude, 
that it could not be the effect of chance, and 
that it could ſcarce be formed without inten- 
tion, When we behold variety in a work, we 
are ſure that it could not proceed from unde- 
ſigning, and merely mechanical cauſes ; and 
are diſpoſed to ſuſpect at leaſt, that it is the 
production of a mind. But uniformity and 
variety artfully blended in the ſame objet, 
by excluding both chance and mechaniſm, put 
it beyond doubt, that it ſprings from a mind; 
that deſign, and wiſdom, and art, have been 
employed in uniting theſe oppoſite qualities ſo 
ſkilfully : we reſt in the concluſion with per. 
fe& ſatisfaction; we take pleaſure in concei 
ving the excellence of the cauſe, and by thi 
the delight is heightened which. we find un 
beholding the effect that ſuggeſts that excel 
lence, Proportion of every kind is an ad 
ditional evidence of the wiſdom of the caulk 
and indicates a higher degree of wiſdom ; an 
therefore it is a ſource of further pleaſure i 

coll 
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contemplating the effect. Thus the qualities 
which conſtitute beauty of form, ſuggeſt deſign, 
and lead us to infer art and wiſdom in the 
cauſe. The judgment is natural, immediate, 
and inevitable. We conceive this character 


of the cauſe with pleaſure; and we aſcribe 


this pleaſure to the viſible objects which led us 
to conceive, and to infer that character. This 
pleaſure is in itſelf a ſpecies of admiration, and 


therefore akin to the ſentiment of ſublimity; 


but being occaſioned by qualities in the object 
which produce a ſoft and tender ſenſation, it 
is modified by that ſenſation, and aſfumes its 
character; it renders it more intenſely plea- 
fant, but does not alter its nature: on 


| the contrary, it is altered by it; it acquires 


that tenderneſs and ſoftneſs which is peculiar 


to the perception of beauty, and which diſtin- 


guiſhes it from the more elevated emotions of 
the ſoul. 


UT1LITY, or the fitne/5 of things for an- 
ſwering their ends ®, conſtitutes another ſpe- 
cies of beauty, diſtin&t from that of figure. 
It is of ſo great importance, that though con- 
venience is ſometimes, in minuter inſtances, ſa- 

This, which is the principle of a diſtin order vf 
beauty, is confounded with uniformity, which is but one 


ingredient in that of figure, by Crouſaz; Trail di 
Bean, paſſim. „ 
D criſiced 
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crificed to regularity; yet a great degree of in- 
convenience generally deſtroys all the pleafure 
which ſhould have ariſen from the ſymmetry 
and proportion of the parts. It is the pecu- 
Iiar excellence of nature's works, that, at 
leaſt in the nobleſt of them, the moſt perfect 
fitneſs for their reſpective ends is united and 
rendered conſiſtent with the greateſt elegance 
of form + We pay a very great regard to 
fitneſs and utility, in eſtabliſhing the ſtandard 
of beauty and proportion in the ſeveral kinds. 
And, though the moſt perfect art falls infinite- 
ly ſhort of nature, in combining the uſeful 
with the regular; yet none of its productions 
is reckoned a maſterpiece, in which theſe 
excellencies do not meet +; and to obtain u- 
tility, forms of inferior beauty are, for parti- 
cular purpoſes, conſtantly preferred, even 
where beauty is far from being neglected. 
The cube, not any of the more varied poly- 
gons, is choſen for a pedeſtal, on account of 
its ſtability, Utility has determined, though 
with conſiderable latitude, the dimenſions and 
general form of moſt inſtruments and works, 
without adhering to which, the greateſt 


+ In pleriſque rebus incredibiliter hoc natura eſt ipſa fa 
bricata, ut ea quæ maximam utilitatem in ſe conti- 
nerent, eadem haberent plurimum, vel dignitatis, vel ſæpe 
| etiam venuſtatis. Cic. de Orat. lib. 3. 


+ Cic. ibid. KENO®, AmToprrye bil. y.. 
| profuſion 
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profuſion of ornament cannot render them 
beautiful im the kind. Unfitneſs renders or- 
naments diſpleaſing when wrong applied, 
which, in their proper place, might be truly e- 
legant. The ſplendor of a ſingle figure in hi- 
ſtory- painting will but augment. its faultineſs, 
if it takes off the eye from what ought to be 
the principal, and obſtructs the effect which 
ſhould be produced by the whole, In 
compoſition, the moſt refined reflections, the. 
moſt elaborate deſcriptions, the warmeſt pa- 
thos, diſpleaſe, if they break the unity, if 


| they do not promote, much more if they re- 


tard the main deſign, to which all the parts 
ſhould be ſubordinate. 


Sed nunc non erat his IoCiuS—mnno—mm— 


The impropriety of their poſition wholly 
defaces their intrinſic beauty. In general, it 
is from the end and deſign. of works of ge- 
nius that their peculiar. rules muſt be dedu- 
ced : this directs the author in the choice, 
diſpoſition, and embelliſhment of the parts: 
and by this the critic muſt regulate his judg- 
ment. It is from the relation which they 
bear to different ends, that narration, poetry, 


and cloquence, are ſubject to very different 


laws : and from the {ame ſource is derived the. 
diverfity of the rules belonging to the ſubor- 
dinate branches of each. Could fitneſs be 

| 263. diſpenſed: 
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diſpenſed with, a collection of fine ſentiments 
and figures cloathed in agreeable language, 
might fully gratify our taſte, however uncon- 
nected they were with one another. 


THAT we may comprehend the nature of 
that pleaſure which is produced by fitneſs, it 
muſt be obſerved, that, whenever we diſcover 
in effects a greater degree of uniformity, or 
well adapted complication, than could be ex- 
pected from the laws of chance; eſpecially 
when we recogniſe a fitneſs for anſwering an 
important end; we then infer, not only in- 
tention, but art and ſkill in the cauſe: which 
implying mental excellence and perfection, 
the view of it gives a noble ſatisfaction; as, 
on the other hand, faultineſs of contrivance, 
by ſuggeſting imperfect ſkill, and want of ge- 
nius, diſpleaſcs us greatly. When therefore 
we ſee a work, it leads us by a natural aſſo- 
ciation to conceive its end; prone to compa- 
riſon, we examine the propriety of the parts 
in relation to this end; if any of them are 
prejudicial to it, we are diſguſted with the 
want of ſkill which this imperfection betrays. 
Further, we dwell in imagination on the in- 

conveniences which muſt ariſe from the un- 

| fitneſs of the ſtructure; we form ſtrong ideas, 
of them, which produce almoſt the ſame un- 
eaſy ſentiments and paſſions as if we actually 
Experienced them; and by this mean they 
De often 
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often obliterate all the pleaſing impreſſions 


which the other qualities of the object might 


have cauſed... But when, on examination, 


the fitneſs. of all the parts appears, the ſatis- 


faction with which we think on the ſkill and 


ingenuity thus diſplayed; communicates itſelf 
to the effect ſo cloſely connected with it by 
cauſation z and, beſides, we. ſympathetically 
enter into a ſtrong feeling of the delight 
which muſt attend the poſſeſſion or uſe of 
what is ſo well deſigned and executed. 


THE beauty of colours is entirely diſtinct 


from both the former, and pleaſes us from 


principles wholly different. Colours being 
nothing elſe but various degrees and modifica- 
tions of light, ſome of them are leſs hurtful 
to the organs of ſight than others; and are, 


on that account, in. ſome. inſtances approved 


as beautiful. 


SOME colours again, by their ſplendor, af- 


ford a lively and vigorous ſenſation, which 


gratifies us, by producing a chearful and vi- 


vacious diſpoſition of mind in contemplating. 


them. 


Buer the beauty of colours is, in moſt in- 
ſtances, reſolveable into afſcciation ; thole be- 


ing approved, which, cither by a natural re-- 
ſemblance, or by cuſtom, or opinion, intro-- 
| | D 3 duce. 


| 
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| duce and are connected with agreeable ideas 
WP, of any ſort; and thoſe being diſapproved, 
which have any way become related to diſa- 
| greeable ones. The verdure of the fields is 
| delightful, not only by being inoffenſive to the 
' . eye, but chiefly by its ſuggeſting the pleaſant 
| idea of fertility, Heath in bloom would form 
| a carpet agreeable enough to ſight, if we 
could ſeparate from its appearance the idea of 
the barrenneſs of the mountains and wilds 
which it covers. In dreſs, colours are either 
beautiful or the contrary, according to the 
nature of the idea which they lead us to form 
of the ſtation, ſentiments, and character of 
the wearer. 


- 92 og — 
2 


IN ſome caſes, a particular dreſs, in con- 
ſequence of eſtabliſhed manners, ſuggeſts to 
the generality nearly the ſame idea, Where- 

cver this general connexion takes place, it 

forms a kind of ſtandard in dreſs, for perſons 
in certain ſtations or profeſſions. We come 
to perceive a propriety in conforming to it; 
and we are diſplcaſed with the indecency ot 
deviating remarkably from it. 


| Wren the idea ſuggeſted by dreſs is dif- 
ferent in different perſons, ſo allo is the reliſh 
for the colour; what ſuggeſts to one a live- 
lineſs and vivacity of turn, gives another the 
idea of gaudineſs and levity ; the fame dreſs 
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may convey to ſome the idea of gravity and 
ſedateneſs, to others that of dullneſs and au- 
ſterity. 


CoLo uns as applied in painting, come un- 
der conſideration here only in reſpect of their 
delicacy or vivacity; which, however eſti- 
mable, are not yet of ſo great importance, as 
the power they have of repreſenting grandeur, 
or beauty of figure, or of exhibiting ſolid 
bodies, by ſuch an artful and ingenious imi- 
tation, as itſelf delights us in a way hereafter 
to be explained. 


Tu beauty of colours may be heightened. 
by the addition of variety; a circumſtance 
which beſtows ſome charms on the moſt ir- 
regular mixture of them, provided they be of 
themſelves agreeable ; eſpecially if they be ſo 
diſpoſed as to ſet off to advantage the ſeparate 
brightneſs or beauty of each other. 


THERE is perhaps no term uſed in a looſer 
ſenſe than beauty, which is applicd to almoſt 
every thing that pleaſes us. Though this 
uſage is doubtleſs too indefinite, we may, 
without a faulty deviation from preciſion, ap- 
ply this epithet to every pleaſure which is 
conveyed by the eye, and which has not got 
a proper and peculiar name; to the pleaſure 
we Nevelrt, eicher when an object of ſight 

ſuggeſts 
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ſuggeſts pleaſant ideas of other ſenſes, or when 
the ideas ſuggeſted are agreeable ones formed 
from the ſenſations of fight, or when both 
theſe circumſtances concur, In all theſe caſes, 
beauty is, at leaſt in part, reſolveable into aſ. 
ſociation.. 


THe firſt method of effecting beauty, we 


have already ſeen exemplified in colours, 


which are themſelves objects of ſight introdu- 
cing pleaſant ideas not derived from fight, 
Thus alſo the ſtructure of a human face often 
indicates good mental diſpoſitions, which are 
not only themſelves approved as virtuous, but, 
by being approved, diffuſe a beauty over. the 
countenance in which they are imprinted : 


but bad affections, expreſſed in the look, 


throw deformity upon the fineſt features. 


Id the ſecond way is produced the only 
beauty of thought or ſentiment which comes 
properly under the preſent head; that beauty 
which ariſes, when the ſubject deſcribed is 
agreeable to ſight, as light, flowers, fields, 
meadows, groves; or when it is illuſtrated by 
images from things that are in this manner 


| agreeable. This is one great part of the beau- 


ty of paſtoral, and cnters in ſome degree into 
every kind of poctry *. 
»The other qualities which render ſentiments beautiful 


or agreeable, as metaphor, fable, antitheſis, morality, 
elevation, Cc. belong to other claſſes, T 
| 0 
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To the third cauſe, or the union of both 
the former, imitations of beautiful originals 
by figure and colour, owe their beauty. It 
is obſervable, that the arts which uſe theſe in- 
ſtruments have greater advantages for imita- 


ting beauty than they have for imitating ſub- 


| lmity. This they can repreſent, as we have 
ſeen, only by ſuggeſting ideas of grand objects; 
but the copies would not, if conſidered as o- 
riginals, be grand; ſince they are almoſt e- 
ver deſtitute of magnitude, its moſt eſſential 
requiſite. But imitations of beautiful origi- 
nals, independent of their reſemblance to 
theſe, are beautiful; ſince they cannot other- 


wiſe exhibit the beauties of the originals to the 


thought, than by their poſſeſſing them in fome 
degree: and often they poſſeſs them as per- 
fectly as their archetypes. A ſtatue has the 
ſame regularity and proportion as its origi- 
nal. A painting may equal the object which 
it repreſents, not only in ſymmetry and 
propriety, but in colour. 


THe claſſes. of beauty which we have been 
explaining, are diſtinct in their principles, 
though, by reaſon of the ſimilitude of their 
feelings, they are reduced to the ſame genus, 
But they are often in things, variouſly united, 
and by their union, they render our ſatisfaction 
more intenſe. In a ſine face all the principles 
ol beauty are combined. To an exact ſym- 


metry 


- — — 
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metry and regular proportion of varied fea- 
tures, and parts nicely adapted to their ſeve- 
ral purpoſes, is ſuperadded complexion, com- 
poſed of white and red, colours beautiful in 
themſelves, rendered ſtill more ſo, by the art- 
ful manner in which they are diſpoſed, and 
by their indicating health and freſhneſs; and 
the grace of the whole is heightened by a 
quick expreſſiveneſs of aſpect, which forces 
us inſtantaneouſly to perceive acuteneſs, ſaga- 
city, ſedateneſs, ſweetneſs, or the like amiable 
qualities, in the mind which animates the 
elegant form ; while the approbation attend- 
ing this perception is reflected back upon the 
face which gave occaſion to it. 


SECT, 


SE: T. IV. 


Of the ſenſe or taſte of Imitation, 


XacTNEss and livelineſs of imitation 
ſupply us with another pleaſure of 
I taſte, which, as it has no peculiar name, is 
commonly expreſſed by that of beauty; and 
is by ſome termed relative or ſecondary, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the kinds above explained, 
which are called ab/olute or primary*. We 
have a natural ſenſe which is highly gratified 

by a deſigned reſemblance, though there be 
nothing agreeable in the original. Similitude 
is a very powerful principle of aſſociation, 
which, by continually connecting the ideas in 
which it is found, and leading .our thopghts 
from one of them to the other, produces in 
mankind a ſtrong tendency to compariſon. 
As compariſon implies in the very act a gentle 
E exertion of the mind, it is on that account a- 
greeable, As a farther energy is requiſite for 
diſcovering the original by the copy ; and as 
this diſcovery gratifies curioſity, produces an 
agreeable conſciouſneſs of our own diſcern- 


* See Hutcheſon's Inquiry into the original of our 
deas of beauty and virtue. Treat. 1. ſect. . 


ment 


the effect from which that ſkill is inferred, Þ 


nent maſters in painting or ſculpture. Hence 


litude and compariſon, in their more explicitly 


municate fineneſs to a ſentiment, Moſt of the 
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ment and ſagacity, and includes the pleaſant 1 
feeling of ſucceſs; the recognifing reſem. 
blance, in conſequence of compariſon, aug: 1 
ments our pleaſure*®, And when an imi- | 
tation is intended, our admiration of the {kill Þ 
and ingenuity of the artiſt diffuſes itſelf over 


and completes the delight which the work Þ 
inſpires, 


Hence the rapture with which a connoiſſeur Þ 
beholds the capital performances of the emi- 


the main excellence of poetical or eloquent | 
deſcriptions; the characteriſtical perfection 
of which ariſes from the author's judiciouſly | 
ſelecting the moſt eſſential and ſtriking qua- 
lities of his ſubject, and combining them into 
ſuch a picture as quickly raiſes in the reader, 
and ſtrongly impreſſes on his mind, a lively | 
idea of the original. The fundamental beau- 
ty of metaphor and allegory lies in their inf 
nuating the analogies of things; that of ſimi: 


propoſing theſe analogies, By this they com: 
figures and tropes of eloquence derive the 
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grace from their being ſo employed, as to cor- 
reſpond with the natural expreſſions, or the 
objects, of thoſe paſſions and ſentiments 
which actuate the orator, or which he would 
inſpire into his audience, Improbability, 
which is a want of reſemblance to natural 
things, always renders a fable or ſtory leſs en- 
tertaining ; and if the improbability be very 
great, or extend to the material parts, it often 
makes it wholly nauſeous. 


Wren excellent originals are imitated, the 

copies derive their charms, not merely from 

| exactneſs of imitation, but alſo from the ex- 
WW cellence which they repreſent ; and the grati- 
8 fication which theſe copies afford, may almoſt 
as properly be aſcribed to beauty or ſublimity 
as to imitation, As the beauty here is com- 
plicated in its principles, it will of conſequence 
7 be alſo compounded in its effect, and will ra- 


vith the mind much more than cither of its 


WW conſtituents alone. An Hercules, exhibiting 
proportion, ſtrength, and fortitude, in per- 
tfection, muſt be a finer ſtatue than the exacteſt 


Ne imitation of a Therſites or Silenus. The works 


V of Polygnotus, which repreſented beautiful 


the pictures of Dioayfiue or Pauſon * *, how- 


* Thnavyvwres ev xptrrioug, TIavou 42 Apo, Atovvo og 
4e 3woloug eaſe, *APIETOT. Tipe Tour. ref. 6. 
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objects, were doubtleſs more delightful than 
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ever ſkilfully they might repreſent ordinary 
or faulty objects. The ancient Greek, or the 
modern Italian painters, will always be pre- 
ferable to the Flemiſh ; who, though they i.. 
mitate well, do not make a judicious choice of 
ſuch beauties of nature as deſerve to be imi- 
tated . The Margites of Homer could not 
have given us ſo high entertainment as we re- 
ceive from the Iliad, A compariſon, however 
nicely ſuited to the ſubject, will pleaſe till 
more, if it be taken from what conveys no 
ideas but ſuch as are noble and agreeable : 
and indeed, by ſuggeſting ſuch as are ſtrong- 
ly the reverſe, it will be ſufficient to turn the 
moſt magnificent ſubject into ridicule, 


Bur ſtill the force of imitation is moſt 
conſpicuous, when no other principles con- 


In this particular the ancient artiſts were ſo careful, 
that they were not contented with imitating the moſt per- 
fe individuals they could meet with; but collecting the 
perfections of many, they formed one general idea more 
complete than could be drawn from any ſingle real exiſt- 
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cur to heighten its effect: for as it is then 
pure and unmixed, we cannot queſtion, that 
the whole pleaſure of the ſentiment produced, 
is owing to it alone. Its power is indeed ſo 
great, that it not only, without the aſſiſtance 
of other principles, produces a conſiderable 
degree of pleaſure; but often recommends — 
imperfect or faulty originals to the imitation 
of the artift, and makes him even give them 
the preference to others; and renders things 
grateful when reflected by it, which would 
be very ungrateful if” viewed directly. The 
rudeſt rocks and mountains ; the objects that 
in nature are moſt deformed ; even diſcaſe 
and pain, acquire beauty when ſkilfully imi- 
tated in painting “. It is chiefly by copying 
imperfections and abſurdities that mimicry 
and humour pleaſe. A perfect imitation of 
characters morally evil, can make us dwell 
with pleaſure on them, notwithſtanding the 
uneaſy ſentiments of diſapprobation and ab- 
horrence which they excite, The character 
of Tago is deteſtable, but we admire Shake-_ 
ſpear's repreſentation of it. Nay, imperfect 
and mixt characters are, in all kinds of wri- 
ting, preferred to faultleſs ones, as being 
juſter copies of real nature. The pleaſant 
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ſenſation reſulting from the imitation is ſo 
intenſe, that it overpowers and converts into 
delight even the wnea/y impreſſions which 
ſpring from the objects imitated, There can 
be no ſtronger proof of the force of imitation. 
in conferring on its effects the power of plea- 
ſing, than its rendering thoſe paſſions a- 
greeable, when excited by it, which, when 
produced in the natural way, are pure and 
unmixed pain. Suſpenſe, anxiety, terror, 
when produced in tragedy, by imitation of 
their objects and cauſes, and infuſed by ſym- 
pathy, afford not only a more ſerious, but a 
much intenſer and nobler ſatisfaction, than 
all the laughter and joy which farce or co- 
medy can inſpire, When thus ſecondarily 
produced, they agitate and employ the mind, 
and rouſe and give ſcope to its greateſt activi- 
ty; while, at the ſame time, our implicit 
knowledge that the occaſion is remote or fic- 
titious, enables the pleaſure of imitation to 


relieve the pure torment which would attend 
their primary operation. 


FRoM what has been ſaid, it is obvious, 
that the pleaſure of imitation ariſes from a 
combination of cauſes. Beſides the act of 


_ compariſon, which is the ſame in all inſtan- 


ces, the exactneſs of the reſemblance, our 
diſcovery of it, and the art we conceive ne- 
ceflars 
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ceſſary for producing it, concur to make up 
our gratification. 


_ EXACTNESs of reſemblance is ſcarce farther 
approved, than as it evidences kill, and en- 
ables us to diſcover the original. Caravaggio 
is cenſurable for too cloſely following the life, 
as well as Gioſeppino for wantonly deviating 
from it into fantaſtical extravagances. A- 
mong the ancient ſtatuaries likewiſe, Deme- 
trius is cenſured for being too ſtudious of 
likeneſs, and ſacrificing beauty to it; and is 
on this account reckoned inferior to Lyſippus 
and Praxiteles, who, at the ſame time that 
they excelled in producing likeneſs, carried it 
no farther than was conſiſtent with beauty *. 
Exactneſs of reſemblance may be carried ſo 
far in any work of genius, as to degenerate 
into diſagreeable ſervility; and is eaſily diſpen- 
{ed with when the deviation from ſimilitude 
appears to be the reſult of ſuperior art. How- 
cver, that inſtrument of imitation is doubtleſs 
the moſt perfect, which is capable of produ- 
cing the moſt perfect likeneſs. Among the 
fine arts, this pre-eminence, in moſt ſubjects, 
belongs to ſculpture; and more to painting, 


Ad veritatem Lyſippum et Praxitelem acceſſiſſe o- 
ptime affirmant. Nam Demetrius tanquam nimius in 
ca reprehenditur, et fuit ſimilitudinis quam pulchritudi- 
nis amantior. Quint. Inſtit. Orat. lib. 12. cap. 10. 


[ 
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in ſubjects perfectly adapted to it, than to- 


poetry. 


Bu r even the imperfection of the inſtru- 
ment of imitation may ſometimes add merit 


to the effect. Though it renders the reſem- 
blance leſs accurate, this very circumſtance 
inhances the pleaſure, by producing a con- 
ſciouſneſs of greater ſagacity in diſcovering | 
the original; at the ſame time that the pro- 3 
duction of likeneſs with unapt materials, im- 7 
plying greater difficulty, gives riſe to an 
higher approbation of the ingenuity of the 


artiſt, In this reſpect painting is more artifi- 


cial than ſtatuary, For that reaſon a fine 0 
picture will inſpire full as great pleaſure as a 
ſtatue, Its repreſenting ſolid bodies, only by 


the diſpoſition of light and fhade, though it- 
ſelf a plane, is a proof of the higheſt ſkill, 
Could a perſon be formed to delicacy of taſte, 


and yet kept from ſeeing a picture till he were 1 


adult, it is ſcarce conceivahle what rapture he 
fhould feel, when he firſt diſcovered it to be 


but a plane variouſly ſhaded, after having 


firmly believed, that, like the objects to which 
he had been accuſtomed, it had itſelf the 


prominences and cavities which it repreſents “. 
And 


Hence, in che celebrated conteſt between a painter 


and a * concerning the merit of their arts, both 
argued 
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And as every difficulty of execution heightens | 
our idea of the ſkill by which it is ſurmount- ] 
ed, not only the importance of the work, N 
but alſo the dificulty of repreſenting paſ- 

fion and character by figure and colour, in- 
creaſe the beauty of hiſtory-painting. In 


this view, poetry, imitating by inſtituted q 
= ſymbols, nowiſe reſembling things, is, on 
moſt ſubjects, more imperfectly mimetic than 


the other arts: but this imperfection gives it ö 
Ja kind of merit, as that art is able, notwith- 
ſtanding, to ſuggeſt very lively ideas of its 
objects. But what conſtitutes its unqueſtion- 
able ſuperiority to all its fiſter-arts, is its pe- 
culiar and unrivalled power of imitating the 
nobleſt and moſt important of all ſubjects, 
the calmeſt ſentiments of the heart, and hu- 
man characters diſplayed in a long ſeries of 
conduct. For, in determining the compara- 
tive merit of the imitative arts, we muſt not 
only eſtimate the excellencies of the inftru- 
ments or manners of imitation which they 
reſpectively claim; but alſo the moment of 


argued from real principles of excellence; the ſtatuary 
pleading the perfection of reſemblance in his art; the 
painter the ſuperior ingenuity which his diſcovered. The 
blind man gave the preference to the latter. The con- 
troverſy cannot be determined, till it is previouſly fixed, 
which principle is, on the whole, prefcrable, exactue(s 
of reſemblance, or {kill in imitating, . 


what 
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what they imitate, and the value of the ends 
to which they are adapted “. 


* All this muſt be taken under confideration, in order 
to explain the nature of any one of the fine arts : and it is 


only after the nature of each has been unfolded, that we 


can judge of their relative importance. Atapepvet Jt d- 
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SECT. 


. 


Gf the ſenſe or taſte of Harmony. 


0 to perceive a kind of beauty in ſound, 
not only is converſant in all the arts which 
F "ans language, but itſelf lays the ſole 
foundation of the art of muſic. By it the 
ear derives from its objects a pleaſure ſimilar 


to what the eye receives from forms. This 


pleaſure is reſolveable into the agreeableneſs of 
Vngle ſounds, and into the charms and energy 
Hof a ſkilful complication of them. 


SINGLE ſounds are either loud or low, a- 
cute or grave, ſlender or full, even or bro- 
ken. To theſe qualities attention muſt be 


: paid, if we would pleaſe the ear. If ſounds 


arc too hau, they do not ſtrike with force e- 
Z rough to gratify : if too loud, they confound 
us. Great acuteneſs lacerates the organ: and 
an exceſs of gravity renders the impreſſion 
too dull and ſpiritleſs to pleaſe. Exility hin- 
ders ſound from ſufficiently filling the ear, 
and thence is attended with a perception of 
meanneſs and futility : but full and ſwelling 
Notes, by occupying its whole expanſion, ac- 
quire grandeur, and inſpire delight. Broken 

. ſounds 


HE ſenſe of harmony, which enables us 
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ſounds grate the ear, by their harſh inequa- 
lities : ſmoothneſs and evenneſs is neceſlary to 
prevent their being diſagreeable. 


Harmony preſuppoſes the agreeableneſs of 
the ſeparate notes, but it is produced only by 
a combination of ſounds, The different com- 
poſitions of articulate ſounds, added to the 
jeparate qualities of each, render ſome words 
harmonious, - others harth. Some articulate 
ſounds do not eafily concur ; the tranſition 
from one configuration of the organs of 
ſpecch to the other, is difficult and uneaſy; 
and the hearer is led, by a delicate ſympathy 
with the ſpeaker, to feel this pain and labour, 
It is the frequency of ſuch combinations that 
prevents cuphony in any tongue; and renders 
{ome languages leſs ſmooth and harmoniovs 
than others. In ſentences, periods, and dif- 
courſes, the harmony, or the aſperity, of 
ſtyle ariſes from the repetition of ſounds and 
corabinations ſeparately agreeable or diſagree- 
able : and the harmony is rendered more de- 
lightful, by the variety which the length of 
the compoſition admits. The importance of 
variety we ſhall acknowledge, if we but re- 
flect how tireſome ſameneſs of cadence is. 
The ſuperior harmony of poetry is produced 
by the greater facility of its combinations, 
joined to a conſiderable degree of uniformity, 

| and 
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and a regular proportion in time; the proper 

| method of obtaining which, in every lan- 
guage, determines its proſody: and the va- 
 ricty of the means to be employed for this 
end in different languages introduces a ſimi- 
lar variety in the genius and meaſure of 
© their verſe, 


n N weng 12 N 
2 3 


* WHENEVER our pleaſure ariſes from a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſounds, it is a perception of a com- 
plicated nature; made up of a /en/ation of the 
preſent ſound or note, and an idea or remem- 
brance of the foregoing, which, by their mix- 
ture and concurrence, produce ſuch a myſte- 
4 rious delight, as neither could have produced 
alone. It is often heightened, likewiſe, by 
an anticipation of the ſucceeding notes. Hence 
it proceeds in part, that we are in general beſt 
pleaſed with pieces of muſic which we are 
E acquainted with; our underſtanding them 
more thoroughly counterbalances the power 
Jof novelty. Hence too it is, that we often 
@acquire in time a fondneſs for what at firſt we 
did not highly reliſh ; the anticipation which 
repetition enables us to make of the ſucceed- 
ing note, ſupplying the defect in the ſenſation 
hof the preſent Fand the idea of the paſt ſound, 
when diſunited from it, cementing them, as it 
rere, and making them run into one another 
Prithout difficulty or harſhneſs, Senſe, memo- 
Wy, and imagination, are thus conjunctively 
employed, 
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employed, in exhibiting to the interior organ $ 
a ſucceſſion of ſounds, which, properly diſpo. | 
ſed, eſpecially in muſic, fill us with exquiſitÞ 
delight. F 


IT is obſervable, that the proper and ple 
ſing diſpoſition of ſounds in melody bears 2 
great reſemblance, in its principles, to that ar. 
rangement of parts which conſtitutes the 
beauty of forms. It is a ſucceſſion of notes 
bearing to one another a regular proportion in 
time; ſo varied in their lengths and intervals: 
as to relieve ſatiety and tediouſneſs; and at the 
fame time ſo far uniform, that the tranſition 
are all in themſelves agreeable, ſuch as are tu 
ken in by the ear with eaſe, and are ſubord-M 
nate to the key which governs the whole. | 


Tux ſame principles are not leſs obvious in 
harmony; the ſuperior delight of which ſpring 
from no other cauſe, but its poſſeſſing ſont 
of theſe qualities in greater perfection. The 
uniformity is preſerved almoſt undiminiſhed; 
the different parts being ſo combined, that nM 
diflonance is occaſioned by their multiplicity; 
but the concordant notes, melted into one an- 


As the great force of proportion in time is evident fin 
the univerſal attention that is paid to it in muſic of e 
ry kind; fo the influence of variety of time appears pa 
ticularly in the drum, the whole muſic of which is wia 
to it alone. i 


other, 
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other, ſtrike the ear together without confu- 
ſion or diſtraction. With this ſimplicity, an 
immenſe variety is made conſiſtent; each ſe- 
parate part being a diſtinct ſeries of artfully 
varied ſounds; the melody of all the parts 
being enjoyed at once; the vibrations of the 
concords coinciding, not always, but at regu- 
lar periods; the diverſity of the concords and 
their ſucceflions producing a great diverſity of 
harmonies ; and the judicious intermixture 
of diſcords preventing the ſenſe from being 
cloyed with ſymphony too long continued, 
At the ſame time, the proportion is rendered 
more conſpicuous and artful, by its being 
preſerved in all the parts; and a new kind of 
it is introduced, by their comparative ſtrength, 
So great is the efficacy of theſe principles, 
that they alone produce very high pleafure, 
though no paſſion be excited by the muſic. 


Burr ſtill the chief excellence of muſic lies 
in its expreſſion. By this quality, muſic is ap- 
plied to a determinate ſubject: by this it ac- 
quires a fitneſs, becomes adapted to an end, 
and agitates the ſoul with whatever paſſion 
the artiſt chuſes *. Its power to operate on 

5 

* Hence diſſerent kinds of muſic may, in a conſiſtence 


with their being all agreeable, anſwer different and even 
oppoſite purpoſes. Ka wev iv Tohkupw 7 ip, AN ge 
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the vaſions | is its moſt i important virtue. And 
indeed, as all ſenſations and emotions reſem- 
bling in their feeling, tend to introduce each 
other into the mind ; muſic, producing by its 
harmony a pleaſant diſpoſition of ſoul, ren- 
ders us peculiarly prone to every agreeable af- 
fection. But it makes uſe too of other inſtru- 
ments. By the natural fitneſs of ſound for 
accompliſhing an imitation of, or affociation 
with, their objects and natural expreſſions, it 
infuſes into the breaſt paſſions correſpondent; 
ſettles into calm ſerenity, melts into tender- 
neſs or pity, finks into ſorrow, ſooths into 
melancholy, agitates with terror, elevates 
with joy, excites to courage, or enraptures 
with devotion ; and thus inexpreſſibly delights 
the ſoul, 
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Of the ſenſe or taſte of Ridicule. 


N our enumeration of the ſimple powers 
| which conſtitute taſte, we muſt not omit 
| that ſenſe which perceives, and is gratified 
| by the odd, the ridiculous, the humorous, 
| the witty; and whoſe gratification often pro- 
duces, and always tends to, mirth, laughter, 
and amuſement. Though inferior in dignity 
to the reſt, it is far from being deſpicable. It 
| has a province, leſs important indeed than 
| that of the others, yet both uſeful and agree- 
able. As they judge of grave and momen- 
tous ſubjects, it claims the ſole Juriſdiction over 
ſuch as are more ludicrous. 


ITs object is in general incongruity, or a 
ſurpriſing and uncommon mixture of relation 
and contrariety in things. More explicitely ; 
it is gratified by an inconſiſtence and difſenance 

of circumſtances in the /ame object; or in ob- 
| jects nearly related in the main; or by a /imi- 
litude or relation unexpected between things on 
the whole oppoſite and wnlike, 


JazrING and incongruous circumſtances 
meeting i in the {ame ſubje&, form an abſurdity, 
F 2 with 
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with which we are apt to be diverted. Such 
are, cowardice in a boaſter; ignorance in a 
man, of what he ought or pretends to know; 
dignity of any kind blended with meanneſs; 
ſentiments or ſtyle in compoſition unſuitable to 
the ſubject. We are diſpoſed to combine the 
parts of things into a whole, and to beſtow 
upon them unity and intimate relation; we 
expect that they ſhould be all conſiſtent, ſuit. 
able, and of a piece; and when we find 
them otherwiſe, we pronounce them ridicu- 
lous and abſurd, 


Wr compare in this light the qualities, not 
only of the ſame ſubject, but alſo of ſubjects 
reſembling, or otherwiſe nearly connected; 
and their contraricty affects us with a fimilar 
ſenſation. An oppolition of characters and 
behaviour in different perſons, eſpecially of 
the ſame family or profeſiion, often forms a 
diverting contraſt. A paſſion, intenſe in its 
feeling, excited by a trifling cauſe, moves our 
laughter. A glaring diſproportion betwixt the 
means and theend, when the means are either 
unequal to its attainment, or too laborious and 
expenſive for its importance, is on. the ſame 
pr inciple ridiculous, 


So excurſive is the human fancy, that it 
continually leads us to compare things the 
moſt 
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moſt diſſimilar; and as, on the former com- 
pariſons, the appearance of incongruity, ſo, 
on this, the diſcovery of unlooked - for like- 
neſſes, analogies, and relations, proves a 
* ſource of pleaſure and amuſement, Inferior 


animals provoke our mirth, whenever they 


” mimic the actions or ſagacity of human crea- 
= tures. 
Oos conceived to be in any of theſe 
ways incongruous, always gratify the ſenſe of 
| ridicule : but they may excite, at the ſame 


time, a more important feeling, which, by 


occupying the mind, prevents our attending 
to the incongruity, or extinguiſhes the ſenti- 
ment thence reſulting, as ſoon as it begins to 
riſe, Enormous vice, though of all things 
the moſt incongruous to the natural ſyſtem 
of our minds, is never eſteemed ridiculous *, 
Pain or miſery is never in itſelf ridiculous ; 
it can become ſuch only by being accidentally 
connected with unſuitable circumitances, and 
| by failing to excite pity ſo intenſe as may 
| twallow up the ludicrous ſenſation. 


* Nec infignis improbitas, et ſcelere juncta, nee rur- 
| ſas miſeria inſignis agitata ridetur : facinoroſos majore 


| quadam vi, quam ridiculi, vulnerari volunt; miſeros il- 


Jud nolunt, nif ſe forte jactant. Cic. de rat. lib. 2. 
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WIT, humour, and ridicule *, are ſkilful 
imitations of odd and incongruous originals; 
which pleaſe us, not only by ſhewing them 
often more perfectly than we could have our- 
ſelves obſerved them, but alſo by ſuperadd- 
ng the gratification which reſults from imita- 
tion, This gratification is in its own nature 
ſerious, bur is altered by the ſentiment which 
attends the objects imitated, and only ſerves 
to heighten the contempt or amuſement which 
they produce, 


In all theſe modes of imitation, the incon- 
gruity of the object, in itſelf, or in reſpect of 
the imagery uſed for illuſtrating it, is obvious. 
When Butler reprefents all ranks as intent 
on reforming the church and the ſtate, he 
employs a ſurpriſing complication of wit and 
humour, in order to ridicule the epidemical 


The author is well aware, that theſe three modes of 
imitation are widely different. It would be a very cu- 
rious work to aſcertain the peculiar nature of each, and to 
mark its real diſtinction from the reſt. But, as the ſubject 
is in a great meaſure new, it could not be examined with 
accuracy, or ſo as to produce conviction of the juſtaeſs of 
the theory, in a very narrow compaſs. And a large diſ- 
quifition would be more than falls to its thare in an in- 
quiry concerning taſte in general. It was therefore jud- 
ged proper to be contented with pointing out what is 
common to wit, humour, and ridicule ; and with giving 
examples which thow that the theory here eſtabliſhed en- 
ends to all of chem. | 


diſtraction, 
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diſtraction. There is a wonderful mixture 
of diſſonance and relation; diſſonance, between 
the ordinary occupations of low mechanics 
and the difficult and noble office of legiſla- 
tion and political government; relation, not 
only as the perſons thus inconſiſtently em- 
ployed are the ſame, but alſo as their demands 
of redreſs are generally expreſſed in language 
adapted to the ſtyle of their reſpective vo- 
E cations . The deſcription of Hudibras's 
E learning becomes. witty, by the ſtrange con- 
| traſt between the dignity of the ſciences aſcri- 
bed to him, and the proofs of his underſtand- 
ing them, drawn from the loweſt inſtances +. 

A 
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Then tinkers bawl'd aloud to ſettle 
Church-diſcipline, for patching kettle, &c. 
Botchers left old cloaths in the lurch, 

And fell to turn and patch the church, Cc. 
And ſome for old ſuits, coats, or cloak; 
No ſurplices nor ſervice-book. 
Hudib. part 1. cant. 2. ver. 536. Cc. 


He was in logic a great critic, 

Profoundly (kill'd in analytic, Cc. 

He'd undertake to prove by force 

Of argument a man's no horſe ; 

He'd prove a buzzard is no fowl, 

And that a lord may be an owl ; 

A calf an alderman, a gooſe a juſtice, 

And rooks cammittee-men and truſtees, Ce. 
Cant. 1. ver. 65. 


For 
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A hoſe uſed for a cupboard, the baſket-hilt 
of a {word for holding broth, a dagger for 
cleaning ſhoes, or toaiting cheeſe to bait a 
mouſe-trap, preſent ideas ſtrikingly heteroge- 
neous . A ſword and a dagger are ſo un- 
like to a knight-errant and his dwarf; a re- 
ſtive horſe to an unmanageable body-politic; 
courage whetted by martial mulic, to ale 
turned ſour by thunder; the dawning of the 
day to the change of colour in boiling a lob- 
ſter; torn breeches to a leaky veſſel; that, 
when they are brought into view at once by 
compariſon, metaphor, inſinuation, or al- 
luſion, their unexpected ſimilitude in ſome 


For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope, Ge. 


ver. 81. Cr. 
In mathematics he was greater, Sc. ver. 119.— 188 


When of his hoſe we come to treat, 
The cupboard where he kept his meat, ver. 303. 
His puiſſant ſword unto his ſide, 

Near his undaunted heart was tied, 

With baſket-hilt that would hold broth, 

And ſerve for fight and dinner both, ver. 357. 
When it had ſtabb'd or broke a head, 

It would ſcrape trenchers, or chip bread, 
Toaſt cheeſe or bacon, though it were 

To bait a mouſe-trap, 'twould not care. 
*Twould make clean ſhoes, and in the earth 
Set leeks and onions, and fo forth. ver. 387. 


circumſtances 
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drcumſtances produces mirth *. In Addi- 
ſon's humorous repreſentation of Tinſel's 
terror, it is the oddity and prepoſterous na- 
N 


ture of the paſſion that diverts us; it is con- 


5 trary to his profeſſed principles and pretended 


© fortitude, and it riſes to a violent panic on a 
trifling occaſion T. When Swift ridicules 
human foibles, whether he makes the attack 
© by wit, or by humour, he paints their incon- 
gruity and abſurdity, Attempts to produce 
learned volumes by the motions of a mecha- 
nical engine; to extract ſunbeams from a cu- 
cumber; to build houſes downward from 


* This ſword a dagger had his page, 
That was but little for his age : 
And therefore waited on him ſo, 
As dwarfs upon knights-errant do. ver. 375. 920. 931. 
Inſtead of trumpet and of drum, 
Which makes the warrior's ſtomach come, 
Whoſe noiſe whets valour ſharp, like beer 
By thunder turn'd to vinegar. cant. 2. ver. 107. 
The ſun had long ſince in the lap : 
Of Thetis taken out his nap, 
And like a lobſter boil'd, the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 
Part 2. cant. 2. ver. 29. 


My Galligatkins that have long withſtood 

The winter's fury and incroaching froſts, 

By time ſubdu'd, (what will not time ſubdue !) 
An horrid chaſm diſcloſe, Cc. 


Thus a well-fraught ſhip, Cc. | 
Splendid Shilling. 


7 The Drummer. N 
the 
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the roof; to improve cobwebs into ſilk; to 
ſoften marble for pillows and pincuſhions; 
to propagate a breed of naked ſheep; are 
palpably impoſſible or uſeleſs, or both at 
once “. i 


* Guluver's Travels, 


71 


. 
Of the ſenſe or taſte of Virtue. 


HE moral ſenſe is not only itfelf a 
taſte of a ſuperior order, by which, in 
characters and conduct, we diſtinguiſh be- 

tween the right and the wrong, the excel- 
lent and the faulty; but it alſo ſpreads its 
| influence over all the moſt conſiderable works 
of art and genius. It is never unregarded in 
ſerious performances, and it enters even into 
the moſt ludicrous, It claims a joint aut ho- 
rity with the other principles of taſte; it 
requires an attachment to morality in the 
epos and the drama, and it pronounces the 
| quickeſt flights of wit, without it, phrenſy 
and diſtraction. Something moral has in- 
ſinuated itſelf, not only into the ſerious de- 
ſigns of Raphael, but alſo into the humor- 
ous e of Hogarth. 


Nax our moral ſenſe claims authority /u- 
perior to all the reſt. It renders morality 
the chief requiſite; and where this is in any 
degree violated, no other qualities can at- 
one for the tranſgreſſion. Particular beauties 
may be approved, but the work is, on the 
hole, condemned. 


How 
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abhorrence, not ungrateful when thus exci- 
ted, of the vicious. When proſperity and fuc- 
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lancholy deſpondence: when he ſuffers, vw: 
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How great a part of the ſentiments pro. 
duced by works of genius, ariſes from the 
exertion of this ſenſe, approving or condemn. 
ing, is too obvious to require our dwelling on 
it. The nobleſt and moſt delightful ſubjed, 
of imitation are affections, characters, and 
actions: and their peculiar merit ariſes almoſt 
entirely from their continually employing the Þ 
moral faculty. By its approbation, more ef. 
fectually than by any other means, we be 
come intereſted for ſome of the perſons repre 
ſented, and ſympathiſe with every change in 
their condition. It fills us with joyful ap- 
probation of the virtuous character, and wit 


ceſs attend the virtuous man, we feel his good 
deſert, we rejoice to find it meet its due re. 5 
ward, we are compoſed into delightful ſere· 
nity, complacence, and affiance in rightcou 
providence : when he is ſunk into diſappoint-W 
ment and adverſity, we are ſenſible that he 
deſerved it not, and taſte che pleaſurable pain 
of compaſſion for his ſufferings, and virtuowM 
reſentment againſt the authors of them 
When the vicious man is proſperous, wi 
glow with indignation, we feel a kind of ne 


become ſenſible to the danger of vice, to ti 
terrors of guilt; we allow his ill deſert, bu 
mix pity with our blame. We are thus ag 
_ tated : 
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tated by thoſe moſt important paſſions, the 
T infuſion of which conſtitutes the higheſt en- 
E tertainment that works of taite can give. 


Bor what extenſive influence the moral 


ſenſe has on taſte of every kind, it will be un- 
gneceſſary particularly to deſcribe, if we only 
rccollect the various perceptions which it 
E conveys. To it belongs our perception of 
che fairneſs, beauty, and lovelineſs of vir- 
tue; of the uglineſs, deformity, and hateful- 


neſs of vice; produced by the native qualities 


of cach conſidered ſimply. From it is deri- 
ved our perception of decency, fitneſs, and 
congruity in the former; of incongruity, in- 
decency, and unfitneſs in the latter; which 
ariſes from implicit compariſon of them with 


the ſtructure and conſtitution of the mind. 
By it we perceive that virtue is obligatory, 
right, and due; and that vice is undue, un- 
lawful, and wrong: the perception ſprings 
from the ſupremacy of our approving and diſ- 
approving faculty, as our internal governor 
preicribing a law of life. The ſame ſenſe 
conveys a perception of merit or good deſcrt 
in virtue; of demerit or ill deſert in vice; a 
perception which never fails to be excited 
when we think at once of moral and natural 
good or evil, From this variety of ſenſations 
ariſe all the reflex paſſions which regard good 


or bad men as their objects. How much 


G _ theſe 
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theſe ſentiments and affections enter into the 
perceptions of taſte, the leaſt reflection will 
inform us. 


Thus much may ſuffice for an analyſis of 
taſte into thoſe ſimple powers of human na. 
ture which are its principles. There are 
qualities in things, determinate and ſtable, 


independent of humour or caprice, that are 
| Hit to operate on mental principles common 


to all men, and, by operating on them, arc 
naturally productive of the ſentiments of taſte 


in all its forms. If, in any particular in- 


ſtance, they prove ineffectual, it is to be 
aſcribed to ſome weakneſs or diſorder in the 
perſon who remains unmoved when theſe 
qualities are exhibited to his view. Men are, 
with eu exceptions, affected by the qualities 
we have inveſtigated : but theſe qualities them- 
ſelves are, without any exception, the con- 
ſtituents of excellence or faultineſs in the ſeve. 
ral kinds, What is neceſſary for perceiving 
them with perfect reliſh, we ſhall next ex- 
amine, 


LY 


FF 


The formation of taſte by the u- 
nion and improvement of its 
fimple principles. 


„„ 


| Of the union of the Internal Senſes, and the af- 


ſiftance they receive from delicacy of paſſion, 


iſting in vigour and perfection, forms 
a particular ſpecies of taſte, and en- 
ables a man to judge in ſome one ſubject of 
art or genius : but all of them muſt at once 
be vigorous, in order to conſtitute taſte in its 


0 N Y one of the internal ſenſes, ex- 


juſt extent. This union is neceſſary, not only 


tor giving it a proper compals, but alſo for 
perfefting each of its exertions. 


Ov ſentiments and emotions receive an 
immenſe addition of ſtrength from their reci- 
procal influence on one another.  Concomi- 
tant emotions, related by their feeling, their 
dir ecuion, or their objects, or even without 


. any 
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any relation exiſting in the mind together, 
run into one, and by their mixture produce 
an intenſe ſenſation, Hence different gratifi- 
cations, either of the ſame or diverſe ſenſes, 
occurring to the mind at once, give it a com- 
plicated joy. The ſtillneſs and ſerenity of a 
tummer morning, the ſweet fragrance of 
flowers, the muſic of birds, and a thouſand 
other agreeable circumſtances, are, even com- 
monly, obſerved to beſtow extraordinary force 
on the grandeur or beauty of rural ſcenes. 
F 

'Fnouvcny each object of taſte has ſome 
leading character, by which it is peculiarly fitted 
to produce one principal ſenſation, it may, at 
the fame time, by its ſubordinate qualities, 
produce attendant feelings, which will render 
the principal one higher and more intenſe, by 
their conſpiring with it. But if the prin— 
ciples of taſte adapted to theſe, be weak or 
deficient, we not only loſe entirely me of 
the pleaſures which the object might con- 
vey, but cannot even enjoy any of them with 
perfect reliſh, as we are infenſible to the 
heightenings which cach receives from its 
COnncxion with the reſt. 


No of our ſenſations is more able to ſup- 
port itſelf without foreign aid, than that of 
grandeur; of which a great critic reckons i! 
a neceſſary character, that it pleaſes ſtill more 

| the 
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the oftener it is examined . Yet every one 
muſt be ſenſible. how much more intenſe it is 
rendered by novelty ; for the ſublimeſt ob- 
jets often ſtrike us very weakly, or ſcarce at 
all, when, by long cuſtom, they have become 
familiar. The ſublimity of the heavens could 
not fail to enrapture one unaccuſtomed to the 
glorious ſpectacle. Though the ſentiment of 
fublimity fills, and almoſt exceeds the capacity 
of the mind, we can yet receive along with it 
other pleaſureable feclings, which will in- 
creaſe it by their conjunction. The moſt e- 
levating objects in nature may be rendered 
more delightful by their beauty and utility. 
The moit extenſive power may be rendered 
more ſublime, by its being exerciſed in fuch 
a manner as to produce moral approbation. 
Virgil gives a ſublime idea of the Romans, 
when he reprefents them as deſtined for em- 
pire univerſal, as preſcribing laws at pleaſure, 
and forcing into ſubjection the moſt haughty 
oppoſers. But he artfully renders it more 
ſublime, by infinuating, that they exerciſed _ 
their power in clemency to willing ſub- 
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jets ®, This procures our moral appro- 

ation, and augments the ſentiment of gran- 
deur which it accompanies, In architec- 
ture, th ſeparate pleaſures ariſing from the 
beauty, proportion, fitneſs, and ornaments 
of the parts, heighten the ſublime, In paint- 


ing, the ſublime is generally attended by the 
graceful. 


PoETRY is a complication of beauties, re- 
flecting by their union additional luſtre on 
one another. The ſublime, the new, the e- 
legant, the natural, the virtuous, are often 
blended in the imitation ; brightened by the 
power of fiction, and the richeſt variety of 
imagery ; and rendered more delightful by 
the harmony of numbers. When poetry is 
ſet to well-adapted muſic, both gain new 
power by their alliance. The muſic, by 
<xciting the requiſite affections, puts the 
mind in a diſpoſition to conceive ideas {uited 
to them, with peculiar facility, vivacity, and 
pleaſure, Theſe ideas the poet raiſes: and 
they, in their turn, enliven the affections, 
and preſerve them from languiſhing or expi- 
ring, by rendering their objects more deter- 


fu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 
fix tibi erunt artes; paciſque imponere morem, 
Parcere ſiiljectis, et debellare ſuperbos. 


Ez. vi. 847 
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| minate. But in order to experience this com- 
| pound pleaſure, both a muſical ear and a po- 
etic taſte are requiſite : the want of either ex- 
| tinguiſhes one part of the delight, and very 
much diminiſhes the other. 


Tux degree of force with which objects 
| frike us, depends much on the prevailing diſ- 
# poſition of the mind. Things often affect 
us deeply, when we are in an humour ſuit- 
ed to them, though at another time they 
would make ſmall impreſſion. The ſmalleſt 
injury may produce fury in a perſon naturally 
| paſſionate, or by accident chagrined. When 
| the temper of the mind is ſuch as gives it an 
# habitual turn to one kind of ſentiments and af- 
tections, it enters into them, whenever they 
| occur, with extraordinary ſpirit. As they 
fall in with its predominant bent, no force is 
required to adapt it to the perception of them; 
it ſpontancouſly, and even eagerly embraces 
them, as perfectly conformable to its frame. 


Now, as all the objects of the ſame inter- 
nal ſenſe, however various, have their com- 
mon qualities; ſo all theſe ſenſes. are analo- 
gous in their principles and feeling. The ſame 
turn of mind is on this account congruous to- 
them all, The prevalence and exerciſe of any 
one of them diſpoſes and attunes the mind to all 
the relt, And this previous diſpoſition to them 

beſtows 
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beſtows ſtrength and vigour on all their exer. 
tions. In fact, the kindred powers of taſte 
are ſeldom diſunited. Where all of then 
have conſiderable vigour, one may be, in 
compariſon with the reſt, predominant, ci. 
ther by the natural conſtruction of the mind, 
or by peculiar culture: but where one of them 
is remarkably dull, or altogether wanting, the 
others ſcarce ever appear in full perfection, 


Tk union of theſe powers has a further 
influence in forming taſte, as that union opens 
a new field, in which taſte may excrciſe ii{clf 
and in which many flowers may be gathered 
for adorning the native beauty of its objects, 
As the fine arts are truly fiſters, derived from 
the ſame common parent nature, they bear to 
one another, and to their original, various f. 
militudes, relations, and analogies *. One 


who pofſeſſes all the internal ſenſes vigorous, 


and has employed them all about their vari 
ous objects, is able to trace out theſe. They 


have charmed every genuine critic ; and every 


reader of taſte is delighted with the metaphors 
and compariſons which are founded on the 
perception of them. In obſerving them we 
find a noble and exquiſite entertainment, 

* Eft etiam illa Platonis vera---vox, Omnem doctrinan 
harum ingenuarem ct humanarum artium, uno quod 


focictatis vinculo continert ----- Mirus quidam omniun 
quaſi conſenſus doctrinarum, concentulgue reperitur. Ci 


de Orat. l. 3. 
The 
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They continually occur to an extenſive taſte ; 
and, mingling with the more immediate and 
I confined gratification of each power. of ima- 
eination, increaſe its delightfulneſs. As one 
: ſcience, by ſupplying ilha{trations, makes an- 
other better underſtood ; ſo one art, by throw- 
MW ing luſtre on another, makes it more exqui- 
: WE fitely reliſbed. This enlargement of taſte 
: places one, as it were, upon an eminence; and 
not only enables him to take in a wider pro- 
pſpect, but alſo improves all the parts of it, by 
comparing or contraſting them. 


3 SI 


In all theſe ways our interior ſenſes, mere- 
by their union, tend to form and perfect 
N : taſte, | | 


„Wr may here take occaſion to mention a 
principle, diſtinct from all the internal ſenſes, 
, W from which taſte will, in many inſtances, re- 
| | ceive aſſiſtance. It is ſuch a /en/ability of heart, 
ss fits a man for being eaſily moved, and for 
7 We readily catching, as by infection, any paſſion 
chat a work is fitted to excite, The ſouls of 
men are far from being alike ſuſceptible of 
impreſſions of this kind. A hard-hearted 
man can be a ſpectator of very great diſtreſs, 
without feeling any emotion : A man of a 
cruel temper has a malignant joy in producing 
miſery, On the other hand, many are com- 
poſed of ſo delicate materials, that the ſmall- 
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eſt uneaſineſs of their fellow-creatures excite: 
their pity. A ſimilar variety may be obſerved, 
in reſpect of the other paſſions. Perſons of 
the former caſt will be little affected by the 
moſt moving tragedy ; HMoſe of the latter turn 
will be intereſted by a very indifferent one. A 
performance which can infuſe the keeneſt 
paſſions into the breaſt of an Italian, will af- 
fet a Frenchman very little, and leave an 
Engliſhman perfectly unconcerned. We arc 
apt to be aſtoniſhed, when we read of the 


prodigious force with which eloquence 


wrought upon the delicate ſpirits of the Athe- 
nians ; and feel fo little of any thing analogous 
to it, that nothing but the moſt unexception- 
able evidence could make it credible. This 
diverſity in the formation of the heart wil 
produce a conſiderable diverſity, in the ſent. 
ments which men receive from works cf 


taſte, and in the judgment which they form 
concerning them, 


A VERY great part of the merit of moſt 
works of genius ariſes from their fitneſs to 
agitate the heart with a variety of paſſions 
In the moſt excellent muſic, the agreeableneſ 
of the melody, and the richneſs of the har- 
mony, are only ſubſervient to the expreſſion, 
It is ſo much the buſineſs of painting and 
poetry to affect us, by infuſing ſuitable pa 

| | fions 
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. ſions, that a very ingenious critic * has miſta- 
ken it for the only buſineſs of theſe arts. Some 
kinds of poetry are addreſſed principally to 
che powers of imagination, and attaia their 
ultimate end, by exhibiting pictures of ſuch 
objects as gratify our internal ſenſes. Such 
particularly is deſcriptive poetry. But even 

this kind will ſoon grow languid and unenter- 
| taining, if it does not ſupport itſelf, by intro- 
E ducing ſubjects of an affecting nature. In 

dramatic poetry, and in eloquence, the ulti- 
mate end is to affect: whatever only pleaſes 
the internal ſenſes is ſubordinate to this end, 
and becomes faulty if it be not conducive 
10 It. 


| SINCE, therefore, the pathetic is a quality 
of fo great moment in works of taſte, a man 
Wo is deſtitute of ſenſibility of heart muſt 
bea very imperfect judge of them. He is a 

ſtranger to thoſe feelings which are of great- 

eſt importance to direct his judgment. If a 
; {Wpcrſon poſſeſſed all the internal ſenſes in per- 
tection, without delicacy of paſſion,” he could 
eſtimate the principal works of genius, only 
e their inferior qualities. In a tragedy, he 
might perceive whether deſcriptions of na- 
tural objects are beautiful or ſublime, whe- 


ur la peinture, paſſim. 
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ſupported, whether the ſentiments are ju 


works of genius produce their full effec; 
and inſpire a complicated pleaſure. A ma 
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ther the characters are natural and wel 


and noble; he might examine, with cold: 
neſs and indifference, the beauties and the 
faults of the compoſition : but whethe 
it has accompliſhed its main end, whether the 
fable is fit to produce pity and terror in the 
ſpectators, he muſt be totally at a loſs to de. 
termine. In a word, he can have no reliſh for 


any thing that is addrefled to the heart, 


DELicacy of paſſion muſt be united with 
vigorous internal ſenſes, in order to give taſtt 
its juſt extent. Where this union takes place 


receives adequate perceptions of all their quz 
lities, and by this means has it in his power 
to allow each its proper weight in determining 
his judgment concerning the merit of the 
whole. Delicacy of paſſion may intereſt 1 
perſon ſo much, that he cannot for ſome 
time examine a performance with critical e 
actneſs; but it gives him exquiſite delight i 
the mean time, and enables him to pals a jul 
ſentence at laſt. 


e T. N. 


Of the influence of Judgment ufon Taſſe. 


q HE completeſt nien of the internal 
a T ſenſes, is not of itſelf ſufficient to form 
good taſte, even though they be attended 
| with the greateſt delicacy of paſſion, They 
muſt be aided with judgment, the faculty 
which diſtinguiſhes things different, ſeparates 
truth from falſchood, and compares together 
objects and their qualities. Judgment muſt 
indeed accompany even their molt imperſect 
exertions. They do not operate, till certain 
qualities in objects have been perceived, diſ- 
criminated from others ſimilar, compared, and 
2 compounded. In all this, judgment is em- 


a ployed : it bears a part in the diſcernment and 
production of every form that ſtrikes them. 
"WH But in aſſiſting their perfect energies, it has a 
"WW fill more extenſive influence. Good ſenſe is 
In 


an indiſpenſable ingredient in true taſte, which 
always implies a quick and accurate percep- 
tion of things as they really are, . 


Trar judgment may completely exhibit to 
the internal ſenſes, the beauties and excellen- 
cies of nature, it meaſures the amplitude of 
things, determines their proportions, and 

| | H traccs 
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* 


traces out their wiſe conſtruction and bene- 
ficial tendency. It uſes all the methods which 
art and ſcience indicate, for diſcovering thoſe 
qualitics that lie too deep ſpontancouſly to 
{trite the eye. It inveſtigates the laws and 
cauſes of the works of nature: it compares 
and contraſts them with the more imperfe& 


Works of art; and thus ſupplies materials 


from which fancy may produce ideas, and form 
combinations, that will ſtrongly affect the 
mental taſte, 


JuDGMENT finds out the general charac- 
ters of each art, and, by comparing them, 
draws concluſions concerning the relations 
which ſubſiſt between different arts. Till it 
has diſcovered theſe, none of them can ac- 


quire that additional power of pleaſing which 


is imparted to them by their mutual con- 
nexion. 


In every art, a juſt performance conſiſts of 
various parts, combined into one ſyſtem, and 
ſubſervient to one deſign. But, without the 
exerciſe of judgment, we cannot know whe- 
ther the deſign is ſkilfully proſecuted, whe: 
ther the means are well adjuſted to the end, 
whether every member which is introduced, 
has a tendency to promote it, 


Ix 
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Is miſſic, the ear immediately perceives the 
pleaſure reſulting from each principle: but 
judgment, aſſuming the perceptions of that 
organ, compares them, and by comparifon 
determines their reſpective merit and due pro- 
portion. It enables the ear, from its diſco- 
very of the general relations, to diſtinguiſh 
with preciſion between invention and extrava- 
gance, to diſcern the ſuitableneſs or unſuit- 
ableneſs of the parts, and their fitneſs or un- 
fitneſs to ſuſtain the main ſubject. 


In painting, judgment diſcovers the mcan- 
ing of the piece; not only remotely, as it is 
the inſtrument of that previous knowledge 
which is neceſſary for underſtanding it; but 
alſo more immediately, as, from the ſtructure 
and relation of the parts, it infers the general 
deſign, and explains their ſubſerviency to the 
mainend of the whole, It compares the imi- 
tation with its exemplar, and ſees its likeneſs, 
It is judgment, working on our expcrience, 
that puts it in our power to know, whether 
the painter has fixed upon the attitudes and 
airs in nature appropriated to the paſſions, 
characters, and actions which he would re- 
preſent; and, when theſe attitudes are vari- 
ous, whether he has choſen thoſe which moſt 
perfectly correſpond with the unity and pro- 
priety of his deſign. Painting being circum- 
leribed to an inſtant of time, judgment alone 

| H 2 can 
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can perceive, whether that inſtant is proper. 
ly ſelected, whether the artiſt has pitched on 
that moment which comprchends the cir. 
cumſtances molt eſſential to the grand event, 
and beſt allows, without a deviation from ſim- 
plicity, the indication of the other requiſite 
circumſtances. It eſtimates the due propor- 
tion of all the figures, in dignity, elegance, 
and luſtre, and their due ſubordination to the 
principal. In fine, it is neceſſarily employed 
in that exhibition of the object to the ſenſes 
which muſt be previous to their perception of 
it, | 


In order to approve or condemn in fcetry 
or elgquence, we mult take into view at once, 
and compare, ſo many particulars, that none 
can heſitate to acknowledge the abſolute neceſ- 
fity of a ſound and vigorous judgment. We 
muſt determine, whether the fable or deſign 
is well imagined in congruity to the ſpecies of 
the poem or diſcourſe; whether all the inci- 
dents, or arguments are natural members of it; 
which of them promotes its force or beauty, 
or which, by its want of connexion, obſtructs 
the end, or debilitates its genuine effect; 
what degree of relation is fufficient to intro- 
duce epiſodes, illuſtrations, or digreſſions, 
{o that they may appear, not excreſcences and 
deformities, but ſuitable decorations. It 1s 
ſenſe which is pleaſed or diſpleaſed when 

5 Eo, theſe 
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theſe things are determined: but judgment a- 
lone can determine them, and preſent to ſenſe 
the object of its perception. By an accurate 
ſcrutiny of the various relations of the parts, 
judgment fixes that fituation in which they 
will appear with greateſt advantage, and moſt 
promote that regular organization on which 
| both the elegance and vigour of the whole 
depends. It compares characters with nature; 
and pronounces them either real or mon- 
| ſtrous,, It compares them with other charac- 
ters; and finds them good or bad in the kind, 
properly or improperly marked. It com- 
| pares them with themſelves; and diſcovers 
whether they are conſiſtent or inconſiſtent, 
{ well or ill ſupported; whether their peculiar 
| decorum is preſerved or violated. Truth and 
juſtneſs is the foundation of every beauty in 
ſentiment ; it imparts to it that ſolidity, with- 
out which it may dazzle a vulgar eye, but can 
never pleaſe one who looks beyond the firſt 
appearance: and to aſcertain truth, to un- 
maſk falſehood, however artfully diſguiſed, is 
the peculiar prerogative of judgment. The 
fineſt ſentiments, if applied to ſubjects unſuit- 
able, may not only loſc their beauty, but even 
throw deformity upon the whole : and judg- 
ment alone perceives the fitneſs or unfitne!s of 
their application. This faculty arrogatcs allo 
to itſelf, in ſome degree, the cogniiance of 
fyle and language; and, by bringing it to 

H 3 the 
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the teſt of cuſtom, diſcovers its propriety, pu- 
rity, and elegance, Judgment, not ſatisfied 
with examining the ſeparate parts, combines 
them, and the feelings which they produce, 
in order to eſtimate the merit of the whole, It 
{ettles the relative value of different poems and 
diſcourſes, of the fame or various kinds, by a 
ſtudious and ſevere compariſon of the dignity 
of their ends, the difficulty of attaining them, 
the moment of their effects, the ſuitableneſs 
and ingenuity of the means employed. 


Tus in all the operations of taſte, judg- 
ment is employed ; not only in preſenting 
the ſubjects on which the ſenſes exerciſe 
themſelves; but alſo in comparing and 
weighing the perceptions and decrees of the 
ſenſes themſelves, and thence paſling ult- 
mate {ſentence upon the whole. 


Bor though the reflex ſenſes and judg- 
ment muſt be united, yet, in a conſiſtence 
with true taſte, they may be united in very 
different proportions. In ſome, the acute- 
neſs of the ſenſes; in others, the accuracy 
of the judgment, is the predominant quality. 
Boch will determine juſtly: but they are gut 
ded by different lights; the former, by the per- 

ception of ſenſe; the latter, by the convichon 

of the underſtanding. One feels what plea- 
ſes 
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ſes or diſpleaſes; the other knows what ought 
to gratify or diſguſt, Senſe has a kind of in- 
ſtinctive infallibility, by means of which, 
when it is vigorous, it can preſerve from er- 
ror, though judgment ſhould not be perfect. 
Judgment, by contemplating the qualities 
that affect taſte, by ſurveying its ſentiments 
in their cauſes, often makes amends for dul- 
neſs of imagination, Where that prevails, 
one's chief entertainment from works of ge- 
nius lies in what he feels: where this is predo- 
minant, one enjoys principally the intellectual 
pleaſure which reſults from diſcovering the 
cauſes of his feelings. This diverſity in the 
form and conſtitution of taſte is very obſer- 
vable in two of the greateſt critics of antiquity, 
Longinus is juſtly characteriſed 


An ardent judge, who, zealous in his truſt, 
With warmth gives ſentence. 


In him the internal ſenſes were exquiſitely 
delicate; but his judgment, though good, 
was not in proportion. On this account he 
delivers juſt ſentiments with rapture and 
enthuſiaſm, and, by a kind of contagion, 
infuſes them into his readers, without always 
explaining to them the reaſon of their being 10 
affected. Ariſtotle, on the contrary, appears 
to examine his ſubject, perfectly cool and un- 


affected; he diſcovers no warmth of imagi- 


nation, 
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nation, no ſuch admiration or ecſtaſy, as can, 
without reflection, tranſport his readers into 
His opinion. He derives his deciſions, nc 
from the livelineſs of fecling, but from the 
depth of penetration; and ſeldom pronoun 
ces them, without convincing us that they arc 
juſt. Some degree of the ſame diverſity may 
be remarked in Bouhours and Boſſu among 
the moderns. 


SECT, 


SE C4, - ME 


| 7aſle improveable ; by what means; and in what 
reſpects. 


Ora reflex ſenſe, and judgment, its aſ- 
ſociate, are originally implanted in very 
| different degrees in different men. In ſome 
chey are ſo weak and languid, that, in many 
inſtances, they ſcarce at all ſhow themſelves, 
and are incapable of a very high degree 
of improvement. by any education, care, or 
czerciſe. In others they are naturally vigo- 
raus, ſo that they ſpontancouſly exert them- 
ſclves on moſt occaſions, determine with con- 
ſiderably accuracy, and perceive with won- 
derful acuteneſs. In the former the ſeeds of 
[taſte muſt, without the greateſt culture, lie 
for ever latent and inactive : and to the /atter, 
culture is far from being unneceſſary ; by 
means of it, the principles of taſte may be 


improved very much beyond their original 


perfection &. 


"1 eſt certain que la nature ne fait pas toute ſeule un 
bel eſprit. La plus heureuſe naiſſauce a beſoin d'une 
bonne education, et de cet uſage du monde, qui rafine 
lintelligence, et qui ſubtiliſe le bon ſens. 4. Ent ret. d. A- 
rite et d Eugene. 

This remark is as applicable to taſte as to any other 
ingredient in the idea expreſſed by the term bel efprit. 

WE 


no occaſion for ſuch examination. Uſe 


like the elemental parts, or the fundamental 


_ tures: the latter, though highly conducive to 
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WE are ſcarce poſſeſſed of any faculty of 
mind or body that is not improveable, 
Even our external ſenſes may be rendered 
more acute than they were at firſt. Perſons 
accuſtomed to obſerve diſtant objects can 
deicry them more readily than others. Touch 
often becomes much more exquiſite in thoſe 
whoſe employment leads them to examine the 
poliſh of bodies, than it is.in thoſe who har 


very much improves our quickneſs in diitin- 
guiſhing different flavours, and their compo- 
fitions. But the internal ſenſes may receive 
vaſtly greater alterations. The former are 
ultimate principles in human nature; and, 


laws of the material world, are in a great 
meaſure exempted from our power : the 
latter are derived and compounded faculties 
liable to alteration from every change in that 
ſeries, or combination of cauſes, by which 
they are produced, 'The former arc more 
directly ſubſervient to our preſervation than 
our pleaſure; and therefore, like the vital 
motions, are almoſt entirely ſubjected to the 
wiſer government. of the author of our m 


our well-being and entertainment, are not 
neceſſary to our being; and may, for this 
reaſon, without great hazard, be in a cont: 
derable degree intruſted to our own care, and 

| : mad 
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wade dependent for their perfection on the 
onſequences of our own endeavours to regu- 
late and improve them. 


Tas TE very early begins to ſhow itſelf : 
but it is at firſt rude, inaccurate, and con- 
fined, It is gradually formed, and by ſlow 
ſteps advances towards excellence, Every 
exertion of it, if properly applied, wears 
eff ſome defect, corrects ſome inaccuracy, 
ſtrengthens ſome of its principles, or gives 
t a reliſh for ſome new object. Like all 
our other powers, it is ſubject to the law of 
labit, which is the grand, indeed the only 
immediate means of improvement of every 
kind, extending its power to all our facul- 
tics, both of action and of perception. Every 
e Wexpedient for cultivating either, is but a par- 
, Wiicular ſpecies of uſe and exerciſe, which de- 
t Wives its efficacy ſolely from the force of 
cuſtom. 'To the forming of taſte, peculiar 
means are in their nature ſuited. 'The ſame 
qualities of the mind which, by their opera- 
tion, produce the reflex ſenſes, will, by co- 
operating with habit, improve and exaltthem. 
Whatever therefore uſually excites theſe qua- 
lies, and draws them out into act, muſt be 
a mean of cultivating taſte, It grows by ſuch 
ongruous exerciſe, and always holds propor- 
ion to the natural vigour of its principles, 
de propriety and efficacy of the culture be- 
To ſtowed 
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ſome, for want of exerciſe and culture, th 
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ſtowed upon it, and the ſkill and diligence 


with which it is applied. | 


"Tis eaſy to trace the progreſs of taſte in 
ourſelves or others. Children difcover th: 
rudiments of it. They are paſſionately fond 
of every novelty ; pleaſed with order and re- 
gularity in ſuch fimple inſtances as they can 
comprehend; delighted with a glow of co. 
lours; admirers of every form which they 


think auguſt : they perceive, often to a fſurpri 


ſing degree, the harmony of ſounds; are 
charmed with an appearance of ingenuity in 
their diverſions; prone to imitate, and gra- 
tified by every effect of imitation which they 
are capable of obſerving: they are very quick 


in diſcerning oddity, and highly entertained 


with the diſcovery of it : and they will hard- 
ly ever fail of paſſing a right judgment con- 
cerning characters, when theſe characters are 
exerted in a ſeries of actions level to their un- 
derſtandings. But a ſmall degree of excel. 
lence ſatisfies them, a falſe ſemblance of iti 
caſily impoſed on them for the true; any dil 
guiſe miſleads them. The daubing of a ſign 
poſt, the improbable tales of nurſes, the un- 
natural adventures of chivalry, the harſi 
numbers of Grubſtreet rhyme, the grating 
notes of a ſtrolling fidler, the coarſeſt but 
foonery, are ſufficient to delight them. In 


ſame 


Se&t, III. 


ſame groſſneſs, or contraction of taſte con i- 
nues always; or taſte is applied in a low, 
perverſe, or whimſical manner. They may 
deſpiſe a reliſh for childiſb trifles; but them- 
ſelves enter into important ſubjects with as 
little reliſh as the mereſt children; or are 
perhaps delighted with other trifles, a ve- 
ry little different or ſuperior in kind. Of 
dreſs or equipage, of the beautics of a tulip, 
of a ſhell, or a butterfly, they are accurate 
judges and high admirers: but the ſublimity 
of nature, the ingenuity of art, the grace of 
painting, the charms of genuine pociry, the 
ſimplicity of paſtoral, the boldneſs of the 
ode, the affecting incidents of tragedy, the juſt 
repreſentation of comedy; theſe are ſubjects 
of which they underſtand nothing, of which 
they can form no judgment. Many who 
pretend to judge, having purſued a wrong 
track of ſtudy, or fixed an erroneous ſtand- 
ard of merit, betray an uninformed, fanta- 
ſtical, or perverted reliſh, It is only in the 
few who improve the rudiments of tafte 
which nature has implanted, by culture well 
choſen, and judiciouſly applied, that taſte at 
length appears in elegant form, and juſt pro- 
portions. mh 
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; Tuvus taſte, like every other human ex- 
cellence, is of a progreſſive nature; riſing by 
rarious ſtages, from its ſceds and clements 
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to maturity; but, like delicate plants, liable 
to be checked in its growth and killed, or elſe 
to become crooked and diſtorted, by negli. 
gence, or improper management“. God 
of taſte lies in its maturity and perfection. 
It conſiſts in certain excellences of our original 
powers of judgment and imagination com- 
bined. Theſe may be reduced to four; /en/ibi- 
lity, refinement, correctneſs, and the proportion 
or comparative adjuſtment of its ſeparate prin- 
ciples. All theſe muſt be in ſome conſider. 
able degree united, in order to form true taſte, 
'The perſon in whom they meet, acquires au- 
thority and influence, and forms juſt deci- 
ſions; which may be rejected by the caprice 
of ſome, but are ſure to gain general acknow. 
ledgment. This excellence of taſte ſuppoſes, 
not only culture, but culture pudicioufly ap- 
plied. Want of taſte unavoidably ſprings 
from negligence; Halle taſte, from injudicicus 
cultivation. 


* Le ſentiment dont je parle eſt dans tous les hommes, 
mais comme ils n' ont pas tous les oreilles et les yeux égale- 
ment bons, de meme ils n'ont pas tous le ſentiment &gale- 
ment parfait. Les uns Font meilleurs que les autres, ou 
bien parce que leurs organes font naturellement mien 
composẽs, ou bien parce qu'ils Pont perfectionnè par Pu- 
lage frequent qu'ils en ont fait, et par Vexperience. Refen. 
Git. ſur Ja pocſie et ſur la peinture, part 2. 5 23. 
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Of Senſibility of Taſle. 


N order to form a fine taſte, the mental 
| powers which comp6ſe it, muſt poſſeſs ex- 
quiſite ſenſibility and delicacy ; mult be 


—=— Feelingly alive 
To each fine impulſe, 


THERE is naturally a vaſt difference among 
mankind, in the acuteneſs of all their per- 
ceptive powers. They are in ſome, of ſo ten- 
der and delicate a ſtructure, that they are 
firongly affeted both with pleaſure and pain. 
In others, their dullneſs renders both enjoy- 
ments and ſufferings languid. This diverſity 
is in none of our powers more conſpicuous 
than in Zaffe, In ſome, tate is ſo extremely 
fenſible, that they cannot ſurvey any excel- 


lence of art or nature, but with high reliſh 


and enthufiaftic rapture; nor obſerve any 
deform.:y or blemiſh, without the keeneſt 


aigaſt. Others, devoted to the excrciſe of 


reaſon, the gratification of appetite, or the 
purſuits of gain, are perfect ſtrangers to the 
latisfaCtions,. or uncaſineſſes of taſte ; they can 
ſcarce form any idea of them. Addiſon men- 
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tions a celebrated mathematician, who was ſo 
perfectly incapable of any impreffion from 
the charms of poetry, that he read the neid, 
with no other ſatisfaction than what he deri. 
ved from a compariſon of it with a map of 
the travels of Æncas. 


SENSIBILITY very much depends on the 
original conſtruction of the mind ; it being, 
| leſs than any other of the qualities of good 
| | taſte, mproveadle by ule. The effect of habit 
1 on our perceptions is the very reverſe of that 
| which it produces on our active powers. It 
| Sirengthens the latter, but gradually dimzini/he; 
Xx the vivacity of the former. Cuſtom wears 
off the difficulty of conception, which ren- 
ders new objects peculiarly agreeable or dil- 
agreeable. They come by repetition to enter 
the mind with ſo great facility, that they 
give no exerciſe to its faculties; and, by con- 
ſequence, convey much leſs intenſe delight or 
| uneaſineſs than at firſt. Hence it would ſeem 
to follow, that the more we are converſant 
with objects of taſte, the leſs forcible our ſen- 
timents ſhould be. And indeed the moſt wr 
experienced feel the moſt turbulent and violent 
pleaſure or pain, Uſe renders both more 
reſerved and moderate : 


— — — — 


Fer ſco s admire, but men of ſenſe approve. 


But 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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But ſtill we find in fact, that an extenſive ac- 
quaintance with the beauties of art and na- 
ture heightens our reliſh for them. When 
we are accuſtomed to the ſtudy, we can ſur- 
vey no object with indifference ; but receive 
higher pleaſure, or more pungent diſguſt, 
than they whole taſte is wholly unimproved. 


Tux following obſcrvations will account 
for this 1 paradox. 


Wenk the ame object, however excel- 
lent, to be continually preſented to our taſte, 
it muſt ſoon loſe its charms; firſt becoming 
indifferent, and then diſguſting, by the lan- 

gour which a continual identity of exerciſe 

would introduce. Hence no natural ſcene, 

no production of art or genius, can pleaſe us 
long, except every new ſurvey diſcovers beau- 
ties unobſerved before, or gives us additional 
allurance of its perfection. But the objects 
of taſte are infinitely various. One who in- 
dulges it is continually changing his ſubjects, 
and fecling pleaſures, or pains really diſtinct, 
though in the higheſt degree analogous. He 
thus preſerves a fort of novelty, which tends 
to keep up the original vivacity of his per- 
ceptions : and the continual employment of 
taite produces ſome effefs which compenſate, 

nay often overbalance, the gradual decay of 
ſenſibility by repetition, | 
* 5 It 
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Ir is by enabling us to conceive objech 
with facility, that cuſtom diminiſhes the 
ſtrength of their impreſſions. But Facility, 
if moderate, is a ſource of pleaſure: it will 
therefore, by its immediate influence, for 
ſome time prevent our delight from being 
weakened. Cuſtom alto renders our concep- 
ons, though leſs ſtriking, yet more complete 
and accurate. A more perfect object is pre- 
ſented to the mind, than could be, previous 
to uſe: and its greater perfection may in- 
creaſe our approbation or diſlike, as much 
as novelty did before. A performance often 
fails to pleaſe or diſguſt, merely becauſe, ha- 
ving an inadequate idea of its parts, we do not 
obſerve the qualities from which theſe ſenti- 
ments ſhould reſult. A perſon unſkilled in 
poetry or painting will ſurvey a work with 
perfect indifference, becauſe he does not 
really ſec its beauties, or its blemiſhes. But 
let theſe be pointed out to him by one more 
knowing in the art, immediately he begins to 
approve, or diſapprove. Cuſtom ſupplics the 
place of an external monitor, by enabling us 
to take in at one view a full perception of 
every quality on which the excellence or faul. 
tineſs depends. | 


IT may be obſerved farther, that taſte, 
being a faculty-of a derivative kind, implies 
in its exertion mental gclions, which are 
ſtrengthened 


JE ——— 
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ſtrengthened by uſe and exerciſe... And their 
improvement tends to ſupport the delicacy 
and livelineſs of its perceptions. Cuftom 
ſtrengthens thoſe principles and proceſſes of 
thought by which our reflex ſenſations are 
produced; and the ſenſations muſt always bear 
ſome proportion to the vigour of their cauſes. 
The mind acquires a habit of enlarging itſelf 
to receive the ſentiment of ſublimity, by be- 
ing accuſtomed to expand its faculties to the 
dimenſions of a large object: by uſe, it be- 
comes ſkil ful in compounding uniformity with 
variety; in meaſuring proportion; in tracing 
out deſign; in judging of imitation; in blend- 
ing heterogeneous qualities. This expertneſs 
gives force and boldneſs to the ſentiments 
produced, and heightens the attendant con- 
ſciouſneſs of our own abilities. 
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OBJecTs impreſs us more or leſs, accord- 

ing to the degree of attention which we be- 

| ſtow upon them. Cuſtom enables us to ap- 
: W ply our minds more vigorouſly to objects than 
we could do at firſt. Not only is it difficult, 
to /orm a complete conception of new objects; 
- W but, when they excite neither ſurpriſe nor cu- 
riolity, it is ſometimes even difficult to attempt 

| conceiving them, and to bring ourſelves ſtea- 
dily to contemplate them. Cuſtom wears off 
this. 3 3 begets an aptitude and 
previous. 
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previous bias to the emotions which beauty 


and deformity inſpire; and thus renders us 


prone to their peculiar ſentiments. Works 


of taſte fall in with the predominant temper, 
and on that account eaſily engage the atten- 
tion, affect us deeply, and excite the livelieſt 
perceptions. It is remarkable too, from 
whatever cauſe it proceeds, that we ſet a high 
value on what we have been long accuſtomed 
to. A man of taſte places the pleaſurcs of i 
magination in a higher claſs than other men 


are apt to do; he eſteems them more noble 
and ſubſtantial : and the opinion acquired 


by cuſtom, of their value and importance 
transfuſes itſelf into each gratification, 


TE ſentiments of taſte depend very much 
on aſſociation. So far as they procced from 
this, cu/iom muſt augment them; as cuſtom, 


by adding a new principle of union, renden 


the connexion more intimate, and introduce 
the related ideas more quickly and forcibh. 
Cuſtom likewiſe begets new aſſociations, and 
enables works of taſte to ſuggeſt ideas which 
were not originally connected with them: 
and what a ſurpriſing intenſeneſs the aflo- 


ciation of ideas, originally foreign, beſtoꝶ 


on our perceptions, both pleafurablic and 
painful, is obvious in too many inſtances i 
require being enlarged on, 


Br 
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By the concurrence of theſe cauſes, the 
ſenſibility of taſte is even augmented, notwith- 
ſtanding the tendency of habit to diminiſb it. 
Its gratification, or diſguſt is often more exqui- 
fite, than any of the emotions which attend 
appetite and paſſion, It becomes ſo acute, 
that the /malleft beauties and blemiſhes have 
force ſufficient to affect it. But though the 
vivacity of its: perceptions ſhould ſometimes 
decay by repetition z yet cuſtom, producing 
the other perfections of taſte, gives a refine- 
ment, elegance, and aſſurance to our ſenti- 
ments, which may compenſate their violence 
at firſt, Judgment may approve with the great- 
eſt confidence and juſtice, when fancy is no 
longer enraptured and enthuſiaſtically mo- 
ved. 


SENSIBILITY of taſte ariſes chiefly from 
the ſtructure of our internal ſenſes, and is but 
indirectly and remotely connected with the 
ſoundneſs or improvement of judgment. Inſen- 
ſibility is one ingredient in many ſorts of falſe 
taſte ; but does not alone conſtitute ſo much one 
ſpecies of wrong taſte, as a total deficience or 
great weakneſs of taſte, Senſibility may ſome- 
times become exceſſive; and render us extra- 


vagant both in liking and diſliking, in com- 


mending and blaming. But, in truth, this ex- 
| travagance proceeds much leſs commonly 
from excels of ſenſibility, than from a defect 

in 
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in the other requiſites of fine taſte ; from an 
incapacity to diſtinguiſh and aſcertain, with 
preciſion, different degrees of excellence, or 
faultineſs, Inſtead of forming an adequate 


idea of the nature of the beauty or deformi- 


ty, we go beyond all bounds of moderation; 
and when we want to exprefs our ſentiments, 
can do it only in general terms, tumid and 
exaggerated, If we are diſpleaſed, we ſigni- 
fy it, with the inveteracy of a Dennis, in 
terms of general invective; and, without ex- 
plaining the cauſes of our diſapprobation, 
pronounce it poor, dull, wretched, exccrable, 


If we are pleaſed, we cannot tell with what, 


how, or why; but only declare it fine, incom- 
parable, with the nnmeaning rapture of an 
ancient rhapſodiſt, who, without underſtand- 
ing the principles of art, or the ſenſe of an 
author, like a madman, really agitated by 
the fury which the poets feigned, could recite 
or praiſe them with ſuch vehemence, as tranſ- 
ported himſelf, and aſtoniſhed his auditors, , 


*From Plato's dialogue inſcribed Þ. we learn, that there 
were men of this character, who travelled through Greece, 
and contended at the public feſtivals. Their chief em- 


ployment was, to repeat beautiful paſſages from the poets, 


particularly Homer, with a rapturous and enthuſiaſtic pro- 
nunciation, as if they had an exquiſite and warm percep- 
tion of their excellence. It is probable that they allo de- 
claimed in praiſe of their favourite verſes : this ſeems to be 
implied in the expreſſions, Tepi rowri Jiczatyuv, x. O 
* 8 tore, and is inſinuated by the proof whicli S- 

crates 
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rates produces of their ignorance of art, from the capaci- 
of every real artiſt to diſtinguiſh beauties from faults, 
and to point them out in the works of any performer in 
he kind. Socrates proves, from the conceſſions of his 
antagoniſt, that neither did his ſentiments proceed from 
true taſte, from a vigorous perception of the beauties he 
recited, nor his encomiums from judgment, from a criti- 
cal ill in the principles of beauty. He therefore, in his 
uſual ſtrain of irony, reſolves both into an unaccountable 
zyitation of ſpirit, proceeding either from madneſs or 
from inſpiration ; and with great humour compares the ſe- 
reral muſes to as many magnets. The muſe inſpires the 
poet, without any agency or knowledge of his; he, in the 
{me manner, conveys the inſpiration to his rhapſodiſt; 
and he to his attentive hearers : juſt as the loadſtone, by 
is imperceptible and unaccountable influence, attracts a 
argof iron, that a ſecond, and that a third. 


— 
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r. 
Of Refinement of Taſte. 


EFINEMENT, or elegance, which, x 

well as ſenſibility, is included in the 

idea of delicacy, is another quality requilit 
for forming a perfect taſte, 


TasTE is ſo deeply rooted in human ns. 
ture, that none are pleaſed but with ſome de- 
gree of real excellence and beauty. But a 
very low degree will /atisfy one who is ac: 
quainted with nothing higher. As we can 
form no ſimple idea, till its correſpondent /er- 
ſation has been firſt perceived; ſo, with reſpet 
to many of our ideas, we are confined to 
that preciſe degree of which we have had 
experience, and cannot by any means enlarge 
them. Our thoughts can ſcarce be raiſed to 
a diſtin&t conception of higher pleaſure or 
pain, than we have actually felt. On this ac. 
count real excellence, however ow, will not 
only gratify, but fill the unimproved ſenſe“ 

But 


je ne comprends pas le bas peuple dans le public en 
pable de prononcer ſur les potmes ou ſur les tableaut 
comme de decider a quel degré ils ſont excellents. I 
mot de public ne renferme ici que les perſonnes qui on 
acqui 
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But knowledge of greater perfection in the 
kind produces nicety; makes our pleaſure, 
when obtained, more elegant; but renders it 
more difficult to be obtained. Theſpis in his 
cart, no doubt, charmed his contemporaries, 
though his rude and imperfect repreſentations 
would have afforded little entertainment 
to their politer ſucceſſors, accuſtomed to the 
completer drama of Sophocles and Euripides, 
The coarſe jeſts of Plautus, not only pleaſed 
the genexp] taſte, but gained the approbation 
of Cicero + and never loſt their credit, till the 
politeneſs of a court produced a refinement in 
wit and humour . A very ſorry ballad, or 
the wildeſt flights of ungoverned Bauer, re 
admired by the vulgar: but nothing inferior 
to the regular invention and maſterly execu- 
tion of Homer can fully ſatisfy a perfect taſte. 


An indifferent tune on 2 bad inſtrument con- 


aas des lumicres, ſoit par la Icaure, ſoit par la com- 
verce du monde. Elles ſont les ſeules qui puiſſent mar- 
quer le rang des potmes et des tableaux, quoiqu'il ſe ren- 
contre dans les ouvrages excellents des beautts capable de 
ſe faire ſentir au pcuple du plus bas Etage ct de Vobliger a 
WT © rfcrier. Mais comme il eſt ſans connoiſſance des autres 
of currages, il n'cft pas en état Ge diſcerner à quel point le 
owe qui le fait pleurer, eſt excellent, ni quel rang il dou 
ienir parmi les autres poëmes. Rejiex. Crit. ſur la posſe 


u , 1, Feinture, Part 3. S 22. 

2 * At veſtri proavi Plautinos et numeros et 

at, | Laudavere ſales 5 nimium patienter utrumque 

It {Ne dicam ſtulte) mirati : fi modo ego et vos 

ont Scimus inurbanum lepido {cponere dictum. 

* bw | Hor. Ars Peel. vrt. 290. 
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tents the many: but the imperfeCtion, or groſſ. 
neſs of its harmony is- intolerable to a fine 
Ear, 


H ABIT, as was obſerved, tends to diminiſh 
the ſ:nfibility of taſte. From this diminution, 
refinement in ſome degree proceeds. In pro- 
portion as our pratifications loſe their intenſe. 
neis by repetition, we become indifferent to 
the imperfet degrees of beauty which fully 
ſatisfied us before, We are no longer touch. 
ed with ordinary charms; but acquire a kind 
of avidity, which demands the utmoſt beau- 
ty and perfection. Where: ever this is want. 
ing, we feel a deficience, we are unſatisfied 
and diſappointcd, 


Bur refinement and clegance of taſte 5 
chiefly owing to the acquiſition of knowledge, 
and the improvement of judgment, 


UsE muſt greatly promote it, though, 
without any cultivation of our faculties, it 
ſhould only ſtore our memory with ideas of a 
variety of productions. For we ſhould thus 
be able to compare our preſent object with o- 
thers of the kind. And though men are wel 
enough ſatisfied with indifferent performances 
in every art, while they are ignorant of 6! 
rer; yet no ſooner do they become acquaint 
cd with, what has ſuperior merit, than the 

5 ee e 
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readily, of their own accord, pive it the pre- 
ference. And, as compariſon has a great in 
fluence on the mind, many things which might 
be tolerable, if viewed by themſelves, will 
diſguſt, when ſet in competition with others, 
To one who has been litle converſant in 
works of art or genius, that may wear the 
charm of novelty, and appear to have the 
merit of invention, which another diſcerna 
to be trite and common, or a mere ſervile 
copy. What has in itſelf ſome degree of ſub- 
limity or beauty, often appears mean or de- 
formed by compariſon with forms more au- 
guſt or graceful. The unexperienced will ad- 
mire, as the effect of prodigious ſkill, what 
one who is acquainted with more artful con- 
trivance, or more ingenious imitation, cen- 
ſures as arrant bungling. To a taſte refined, 
and by practice qualified for making compa- 
riſons, an inferior fort or degree of beauty 
appears a real and poſitive blemiſb *. 

HA BIT VAI. 


An ingenious French critic well remarks the import- 
ance of being enabled to form comparifons, by having had 
opportunity of ſtudying many excellent performances, 
On ne parle pas de Fexprefſion auth bien qui Pline et les 
autres ecrivains de Pantiquite en ont parle, quand on ne 
„s' y connoit pas. D'ailleurs il falloit que des ſtatues, ou 
il ſe trouve une expreſſion auſſi ſavante et auſſi correcte 
que celle du Laecoon, du Rotateur, de la Paix des Grecs, 
endiſſent les anciens connoiſſeurs et meme difficiles ſur 
* expreſſion. Les anciens qui, outre les ſtatues que J'ai 

K 2 weites, 
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HABITUAL acquaintance with the objc: 
of taſte, not only thus ſupplies a ſtock ct 
knowledge, but alſo wonderfully improve; 
the judgment. There is none of our facultic; 
on which cuſtom has a greater influence, 
Though at firſt it could only difcover and 
diſtinguiſh the moſt obvious qualities of things, 
it may, by exerciſe, acquire acuteneſs juf. 
ficient to penetrate into ſuch as are moſt l. 
tent, and to perceive ſuch as are moſt del. 
cate, At firſt it can take in only the ſimpleſt 
combinations of n or Thort trains 0: 
ideas; but, by being often employed, it ac- 
quires enlargement; and is enabled to com- 
prehend, to retain diſtinctly, and to compare 
with eaſe, the moſt complicated habitudes, 
and the largeſt and moſt intricate compo- 
ſitions of ideas, In conſequence of culture, 
it diſcovers, in objects, qualities fit to operate 
on taſte, which lie too deep for the oblerva- 
tion of a novice; it can inveſtigate the 
niceſt and moſt complex perfections, and lay 
open the molt trivial faults .. Hence what 
Was 


e cites, avoicnt encore une infinite d'autres pieces de 
© comparailon ex ellentes, ne pouvoicnt pas ſe trompet 
* cu jugeant de l'expreſſion dans les tableaux, ni prendre 
le mcdiocre en ce genre pour Vexquis.” Ref. Cri. 
ſur la poeſic, ct ſur la peinture, part 1. $ 38. The fame 
author repeats and illuſtrates this obſervation in many 0 
ther paſſages. 


* Quara multa vident pictores in umbris et in eminen. 
, * tu, 
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was at firſt cenſured as a fault, often, on our 
taſte becoming refined, appears to be a beau- 
ty. When reaſon is weak, it loſes itſelf in a 
long and intricate demonſtration ; it cannat 
retain the connexion of the whole; it ſees 
nothing but confuſion, and obtains neither 
conviction nor delight. In like manner, in 
matters of taſte, judgment, when rude and 
unimproved, is bewildered amidſt the com- 
plexneſs of its object, or loſt in its obſcurity ; 
and by being baffled excites diſguſt. But, as 
ſoon as cuſtom has enabled it to ſurmount this 
difficulty, and enlarge its views, it excites high 
approbation of thoſe beauties which were 
formerly diſreliſned. As the moſt complica- 
cated reaſonings become moſt entertaining, 
the moſt ſubtile excellencies produce the moſt 
refined approbation. Being remote, and veil- 
ed, as it were, they give exerciſe to our facul- 
ties; and, by drawing out the vigour of 
the mind, continue to pleaſe, when the gre/+ 
fer and more palpable qualities have entirely 
palled upon the ſenſe, They are like thoſe 
delicate flavours, which, though not ſo agree- 
able at firſt, pleaſe much longer than ſuch. 
as arc too luſcious, or too much {ſtimulate the 


tia, quæ nos non videmus? quam multa, quz nos fugiunt 
in cantu, exaudiunt in co genere exercitati? Cic. Acad. 
Jet. lib. 2. | 


K 3. organ ®. 
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organ . The profuſion of ornament be- 
ſcowed on the parts, in Gothic ſtructures, 
may pleaſe one who has. not acquired en. 
largement of mind ſufficient for conceiving 
at one view their rclation to the whole; but 
no ſooner is this acquired, than he perceives 
ſuperior elegance in the more ſimple ſymme- 
try and proportion of Grecian architecture. 


* The truth of this obſervation Cicero, without af. 
ſigning the cauſe, illuſtrates, in a variety of inſtances, with 
regard both to taſte and the external ſenſcs : © Difticile e- 
nim dictu cſt, quænam cauſa fit, cur ea, quæ maxime 
t ſenſus noſtros impellunt voluptate, et ſpecie prima a- 
© cerrime commovent, ab 1is celerrime faſtidio quodim, 
e et ſatictate abalienemur. Quanto colorum. pulchritudin: 
© et varictate florid:ora ſunt in picturis novis pleraque, 
© quam in veteribus? quæ tamen etiam, f primo aſpectu 
nos ceperunt, diutius non delectant: cum iidem nos in 
* antiquis tabulis illo ipſo horrido obſoletoque teneamur, 
*« Quanto molliores ſunt, et delicatiores in cantu flexic- 
« nes, et falſz voculæ, quam certæ et ſeverz ? quibus u- 
% men non modo auſteri, ſed, fi ſæpius fiunt, multitudo 
* jpſa reclamat. Licet hoc videre in reliquis ſenſibus, 
« unguentis minus diu nos delectari, ſumma et acerrima 
« fſuavitate conditis, quam his moderatis : et magis lauds- 
ri quod terram, quam quod crocum olere videatur. In 
A jpſo tactu eſſe modum et mollitudinis et Izvitatis. Quin- 
etiam guſtatus, qui eſt ſenſus ex omnibus maxime vo- 
5* Juptarius, quippe dulcitudine præter eæteros ſenſus con- 
© movetur, quam cito id, quod valde dulce eſt, afperna- 
© tur ac reſpuit? quis potione uti, aut cibo dulci diutivs 
« poteſt? cum utroque in genere ea, quz leviter ſenſun 
« yoluptate moveant, facillime fugiant ſatietatem. Si 
«© m nibus in rebus, voluptatibus maximis faſtidium fitt 
„ tiumumn eſt,” Cic. de Orat. lib. 3, 


Italian 
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Italian muſic gives ſmall delight at firſt ; but 
when once the ear is opened to take in the 
complexity of its harmony, and the delicate 
relations of difcords, introduced with ſkilful 
preparations and reſolutions, it then gives ex- 
quiſite delight. The ſame may be obſerved 
of the refinements of poetry and eloquence, 
of wit and humour. The copious and varied 
declamation of Cicero will make a quicker im- 
preſſion than the ſimple nervous eloquence 
of Demoſthenes; but this gives the higheſt 
and moſt durable ſatisfaction to a fine taſte, 
The polite and knowing are chicfly touched 
vith thoſe delicacies which would eſcape the 
notice of a vulgar eye. 


IT is poſſible to acquire ſo great refine- 
ment, eſpecially when taſte is accompanied 
with genius, that we conceive in idea a ſtand- 
ard of higher excellence than was ever in fat 
produced; and, meaſuring the effects of art 
by this abſolute and exalted form, we always 
-W mis ſome part of that immenſity which we 


da 


M. Antonius — diſertos ait ſe vidiſſe multos, elo- 
quentem omnino neminem. Inſidebat videlicet in ejus 
mente ſpecies eloquentiæ, quam cernebat animo, re ipſa 


non videbat. — Multa et in fe, et in aliis deſiderans, 


eminem plane qui recte appellari eloquens poſſet vide- 


| dit —Habrit rates comprehenſam animo quandam 


formam 


hare figured out to ourſelves v. Lionardo 


Be 
wa# 
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da Vinci is ſaid to have conceived ſo high 1 
ſtandard of perfection, that, from deſpair of 
reaching it in the execution, he left many 
of his pictures unfiniſhed. When imaging. 
tion is inflamed and elevated by the perfection 
exhibited to it, it goes on of its own accord 
to fancy completer effects than artiſts have 
found means actually to produce: by reafon 
of ſome unpliableneſs in the materials em. 
ployed, the execution ſcems always to fl 
ſhort of our conception. No performer can 
excell in every thing: each is characteriſed 
by ſome predominant talent. The particulu 
excellence of one enables us to diſcern the 
faultineſs of another. And by combining 
the virtues that are diſperſed among the dif- 
ferent maſters, into one image; as Zeuxis 
produced an Helen, by ſelecting, from many 
beautiful virgins, the parts that were in cach 
moſt beautiful “; we form in our minds 4 
model of perfection, the parts of which, 
though taken from different originals, are 
rendered conſiſtent, by the ikill with which 


formam eloquentis, cui quoniam nihil decrat, eos, qu: 
bus aliquid, aut plura deerant, in eam formam non po 
terat inc ludere.— Ipſe Demoſthenes, quamquam una 
eminet inter omnes in omni genere dicendi, tamen no 
ſemper implet aures meas: ita ſunt avidz et capacs: 
et ſemper aliquid immenſum, inſinitumque e 
. Cic. Orat. 


* Flin, Hiſt, Nat. lib. 35. cap. 9. E: 
of 
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mey are articulated; A man of genius, poſ- 
ſeſed of ſo ſublime a ſtandard, endued with 
ſuch exquiſite refinement of taſte, in what- 
ever art he practiſes, will repreſent his objects, 
not merely as they are, but, like Sophocles, 
as they ought to be“. A taſte thus refined 
| will not capriciouſly reef whatever it per- 
ecives to be deficient : 


Nam negue chorda ſanum reddit, quem volt ma- 
nus et mens; 
| Nec ſemper feriet, quodcunque minabitur artus. 


but it can be /ari5fied and filled, only with 
the higheſt perfection that is practicable, 


REFINEMENT of taſte exiſts only where 
to an original delicacy of imagination, and 
natural acuteneſs of judgment, is ſupcradded 
a long and intimate acquaintance with the 
| beſt performances of every kind. None 
ſhould be ſtudied but ſuch as have real ex- 
cellence; and thoſe are chiefly to be dwelt 
upon which difplay new beauties on every 


* Indeed the great maſters in every art imitate, not ſo 
much individual nature, as a ſublimer ſtandard which ex- 
its only in their own conceptions. This Ariſtotle obſerves 
in poetry, rept Tom. 5p. Y. The ſame is true of painting. 

dee abave, Part 1. ſet. 4. This ſubject is explained 
with cqual ſolidity and elegance, by the author of A Com- 
mentary and Notes on Herace's epiſtle is the Piſces, note on 
der. 317, | h 


review. 
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review, The moſt conſpicuous virtues wil 
be at firſt perceived. Farther application wil 
diſcover ſuch as lie too deep to ſtrike a ſuper. 
ficial eye; eſpecially if we aid our own acute- 
neſs by the obſervations of thoſe whoſe ſupe- 
rior penetration, or more accurate ſtudy, has 
produced a genuine ſubtilty of taſte. An 
able maſter, or an ingenious critic, will point 
out to a novice, many qualitics in the com- 
poſitions of genius, or the productions of art, 
which, without ſuch aſſiſtance, would hare 
long, perhaps always, remained undiſcovered 
by him. And repeated diſcoveries of this 
kind, either made by one's own ſagacity, or 
indicated by others, beget in time an habitual 
refinement, a capacity of making fimilar ones 


with facility and quickneſs, 


WHERE refinement is wanting, taſte muſt 
be coarſe and vulgar. It can take notice 
only of the groſſer beauties, and is diſguſted 
only with the moſt ſhocking faults. The 
thinneſt diſguiſe, the leaſt depth is ſufficient to 
elude its ſcrutiny, It is inſenſible to the del. 
cacies of art and nature: they are too fine, 
and make too flight an impreſſion to be ob- 
ſerved. As ſavages can be touched with no- 
thing but what excites. the utmoſt extravs 
gance of paſſion, ſo a groſs and barbarous 
taſte can reliſh nothing that is not either pal 
pable or overdone, Chaſte beauties it ha 

| | ne. 
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not acuteneſs to perceive; complex ones it 
has not force enough to comprehend. Look- 
ing only to the ſurface, it often approves 
what is really faulty or defeCtive, and is indif- 
| f-rent to what poſſeſſes the utmoſt elegance. 
| Its decifions are, by conſequence, diſpropor- 
foned to the real merit off the objects: the 
moſt glaring, the leaſt artificial performances 
are ſure to gain the preference. It has been 
often remarked, that a certain groſſneſs and 
vant of refinement in the Englith taſte, al- 
lows, and even demands a boldneſs, a groſſ- 
neſs, and indelicacy, in their theatrical enter- 
tainments, which would be intolerable to the 
degant taſte of a French audience. 


 BuT an exceſſive or falſe refinement is 
cqually to be avoided *. It is like a weakly 
conſtitution, which is diſordered by the mi- 
nuteſt accident, or like a diſtempered ſto- 
mach, which nauſeates every thing. It is a 
capriciouſneſs of mind, which begets an ha- 
bit of conſtantly prying into qualities that are 
remote, of diſcovering imaginary delicacies, 


* True taſte is a proper medium betwixt theſe ex- 
temes, “Ce diſcernement fait connoitre les choſes 
" telles qu'elles ſont en elles-mcmes, ſans qu'on demeure 
court, comme le peuple, qui s'arréète a la ſuperficie; 
ni auſli fans qu'on aille trop loin, comme ces eſprits 
* rafinez, qui a force de ſubtilizer s'evaporent en des i- 
„ Waginations vaines et chimeriques.“ Entret. 4. d Ariſt. 


or 
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or faults which none elſe can perceive; 
while one is blind to what lies perfectly open 

to his view; like the old philoſopher who 
was ſo intent on the contemplation of the 
Heavens, that he could not ſee the pit that 
had been dug directly in his way. Or it is 4 
minuteneſs of taſte, which leads one to ſeck 
after and approve trifling excelencies ; or tg 
avoid and condemn inconſiderable negligen. 
cies, a {ſcrupulous regard to which is unwor- 
thy of true genius. Or it is a faſtidiouſne| 
of judgment, which will allow no merit to 
what has not the greateſt, will bear no me. 
diocrity or imperfection ; but with a kind ot 
malignity, repreſents every blemith as inen. 
piable. 


Tuls depravity of taſte has led mam 
authors, ſtudious of delicacy, to fubfiitut 
ſubtilty and unnatural affectation * in its 
ſtead. The younger Pliny ſays, "The Gods 
© took Nerva from the earth, when he had 
adopted Trajan, left he ſhould do any ac 
* tion of an ordinary nature, after this di 


. Quiatilian marks ſtrongly ſome features of this: 
cious refinement, as it appeared among the orators of hi 
time, Tum demum ingenioſi ſcilicet, fi ad intel“ 
„ gendos nos opus fit ingenio. Nos melius, qu 
© fordent omnia quæ natura dictavit; qui non otnamer 
© ta quær mus, ſed lenocinia.“ Int. Orat. lib. 8. prov 


16 vim 
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„vine and immortal deed, For this noble 
« work deſerved the honour of being the laſt 
« action of his life, that, the author of it be- 
« ing immediately deified, poſterity might be 


« left in doubt, whether he was not really a 


„god when he performed it “.“ This is 
mere ſubtilty, not true refinement; for it 
has no ſolidity, Seneca, aiming conſtantly 
at elegance, corrupted the Roman eloquence, 
by introducing a childiſh prettineſs, a profu- 
fion of antitheſis and point f. When poe- 
try and cloquence are brought to perfection, 
the next generation, deſiring to excel their 
predeceſſors, and unable to reach their end 
by keeping in the road of truth and nature, 
are tempted to turn aſide into unbeaten tracks 
of nicety and affection. The novelty catches, 
and infects the general taſte, By its ſtandard 
the ſimpleſt and the correcteſt authors are 
canvaſſed, ſecret meanings, artful allegories, 
diſtant alluſions, and the like fanciful quali- 


* Du clo vindicaverunt, ne quid poſt illud divinum, 
et immortale factum, mortale faceret. Deberi quippe 
maximo operi hanc venerationem, ut noviſſimum eſſet, 
auctoremque ejus ſtatim conſecrandum, ut quandoque in- 
ter poſteros quæreretur, an illud jam Deus ſeeiſſet. 
Plin. Paneg. Traj. 


This cenſure is paſſed on him by an unqueſtionable 
judge. © In eloquendo corrupta pleraque, atque eo perni- 
cioſiſſima, quod abundant dulcibus vitiis.” Quint Inſt, 
Vrit. lib. 10. cap. 1. 


L. ties, 


Ann.... 
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ties, are diſcovered and applauded, wher 
they never were intended. Homer compares 
Menelaus, exulting at the fight of Par, 
when advancing to engage him in ſingle com- 
bat, to a hungry lion, when he ſeizes a deer 
or a wild goat “. This ſimilitude ſtronghy 
and beautifully expreſſes the courage and ali 
crity with which he met his rival, But thi 
does not fatisfy ſome of his ſcholiaſts. They 
will have Paris compared to a goat for his 
incontinence, and to a deer for his cowardice, 
and his love of muſic. In Jupiter's golden 
chain +, ſome have diſcovered an emblen 
of the excellence of abſolute monarchy ; and 
in Agamemnon's cutting off the head and 
hands of Antimachus's fon , have imagined 
an alluſion to the crime of the father, who 
had propoſed to lay hands on the ambaſladors 
that demanded the return of Helen, and from 
whoſe head the advice to detain her had pro- 
ceeded. Falſe refinement diſlikes on ground 
equally chimerical and inadequate as thoſe 
which procure its approbation, The delicacy 
of Ariſtarchus was ſo much ſhocked wich 
Phoenix's horrible intention of murdering by 
father in the extravagance of his rage, that he 
cancelled the lines in which it is, with greit 
propriety, related, on purpoſe to repreſent i 


® Ina. Y. ver. 21. 
„In. . 
IX. X. 


Achille 


<>» ” 


j 
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Achilles the fatal miſchiefs that ſpring from 
ungoverned fury and reſentment . The 
nicety of Rymer is diſguſted with the cunning 
and villany of Iago, as unnatural and abſurd, 
ſoldiers being commonly deſcribed with open- 
neſs and honeſty of character f To cri- 
tics of this claſs, Homer's low ſimilitudes, 
and ſimple manners, or Shakeſpear's irregu- 
arities and unharmonious numbers, are in- 
tolerable faults. 


FaLszE delicacy in critics may in ſome mea- 
ſure proceed from an exceſſive ſenſibility of 


taſte, or ſubtilty of judgment indulged with- 


out diſtinction or reſerve. But moſt com- 
monly it is the offspring of vanity and igno- 
rance. Pride leads us to affect a refine- 
ment which we have not; we know not in 


what real excellence conſiſts ; we therefore 


fix ſome partial or whimſical ſtandard, and, 
judging by it, run into falſe elegance and ca- 
pricious nicety, True taſte penetrates into all 


* Ia. i. ver. 460. Tov wiv ty Berevou, % 7.x This 
leer Plutarch juſtly cenſures as | EAPTICIOUS and ill apphed : 
O ftv ty Apirap x95 Ge abr 1d inn. Ie 83 e 
Toy x&upoy oF 6g, Ty Powixos Tov A x iq do xovrog, ole 
n Opn, & Goa did Tus dT goνεν TOAKACH, Wh d- 
Wt! M010, And, wHevopeever rer g raynxef d. Ila Jad 105 
15 ro dA. : 


See 8 View of Tragedy, chap. 7. 
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the qualities of its objects, and is warmly af. 
feed with whatever it perceives. Its mimic, 
falſe refinement, fearful leſt any thing ſhould 
eſcape its notice, imagines qualities which have 
no exiſtence, and is extravagantly touched 
with the chimeras of its ow creation, 


SECT, 


8 E C T. VI. 


Of Correctneſs of Taſte. 


\EnSIBILITY diſpoſes us to be ſtrongly 
affected with whatever beauties or faults 
we perceive. Refinement makes us capable 
of diſcovering both, even when they are not 
obvious. Correctneſs muſt be ſaperadded, 
that we may not be impoſed upon by falſe ap- 
pearances; that we may neither approve ſhi- 
ning faults, nor condemn modeſt virtues; 
but be able to aſſign to eyery quality its due 
proportion of merit or demerit. 


CORRECTNESS of taſte preſerves us from 
approving or diſapproving any objects but 
ſuch as poſſeſs the qualitics which render 
them really laudable or blameable ; and 
enables us to diſtinguith theſe qualities with 
accuracy from others, however ſimilar, and 
to fee through the moſt artful diſguiſe that 
can be thrown upon them. Though we 
never approve, or diſapprove, when thoſe 
characters, which arc the natural grounds of 
either, are known to be wanting ; yet we oft- 
en embrace a cloud for Juno, we miſtake 
the ſemblance for the ſubſtance, and, in ina- 
fination, attribute characters to objects, to 
E 3 which 
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which they do not in fag belons. And 
then, though merely #fitiwus, they have as 
real an effect upon our ſentiments as if they 
were genuine; juſt as the chimerical con- 
nexion between ſpirits and darkneſs, which 
prejudice has eſtabliſhed in ſome, produces as 
great terror as if they were in nature con- 
ſtantly conjoined. 

EvERY excellence is a middle between 
tro extremes, one of which always bears 
ſome likeneſs to it, and is apt to be con- 
founded with it, 'The right and the wrong 
are not ſeparated by an unconteſted boundary. 
Like day and night, they run inſenſibly into 
one another: and it is often hard to fix the 
preciſe point where one ends, and the other 
begins. In attempting it, the unſkilful may 
readily miſapply their cenſure or their praiſe. 
In every art ſublimity is mimic'd by prod: 
gious forms, empty ſwelling, and unnatwal 
exaggeration: 


Dum vitat humum, nubes et inania cap tut. 


vome of Homer's images, admired by Longi. 
nus as eminently great, leſs judicious critics 
have, notwithſtanding his authority, arraign- 
ed as monſtrous and tumid *. And mary 

such as his deſcription of Diſcord, already taken notice 


of, Which is highly blamed by Scaliger. Poet. I 5. c 3. 
paſſage 


* * 
. — 
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paſſages which he rejects, would have given 
no offence to a judge of leſs correctneſs: he 
condemns as extravagantly iyperbolical, the 
image uſed by an orator to expreſs the ſtupi- 
dity of the Athenians, © That they carried 
their brains in the ſoles of their feet “; 
which yet Hermogenes, a critic of conſider- 
able accuracy, approves. The former of theſe 
critics charges Gorgias with the tumid for 
calling vultures living ſepulchres ;“ and 
the latter thinks the author worthy of ſuch a 
ſepulchre, for uſing ſo unnatural a figure 1. 
But Boileau is of opinion, that it would eſcape 
all cenſure in poetry; and Bouhours adopts his. 
ſentiments fl. Lucan's extravagance, and 
Statius's impetuoſity, are often on the confines. 
of true majeſty and vehemence ; and Virgil's. 
correctneſs has ſometimes drawn upon him an 
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* This ſentiment is aſcribed by ſome to Demoſthenes, 
by others ro his colleague Hegeſippus. It is blam-d by 
Longinus, Tepi vþ. run M. But Hermogenes, tp! Ide, THs 
& xip. . admits it as a genuine beauty. 
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| Je doute qu'elle deplù au poëtes de notre fiecle, et 
elle ne ſeroit pas en effet fi condanmable dus les vers. 
Biilleau Remarg. ſur Longin.; Bohours, La Man. de bien penſ. 
Gal. 3. | h . 


acqulaiion 
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accuſation of flatneſs and enervation. Af. 
fected; graces, undiſtinguiſhed glare, and 
falſe ornaments, border upon beauty, and 
ſometimes gain the preference. This very 
circumſtance has procured, from a florid 
taſte, higher approbation to the poets of mo- 
dern Italy, than to thoſe of ancient Greece 
and Rome, Extravagance may be miſtaken 
for invention; ſervility, for what is natural. 
It is no eaſy matter, in every caſe, to place a 
juſt barrier betwixt poverty and ſimplicity; 
confuſion and agreeable intricacy ; obſcurity 
and refinement; prolixity and copiouſneſs; 
languor and ſoftneſs; enervation and perſpi- 
cuity : or to diſtinguiſh the formal from the 
ſolemn ; the exceſſive from the bold and maſ- 
terly; or the ſtiff and inſipid from the correct. 
Protogenes is ſaid to have rendered his pic- 
tures void of ſpirit, by extreme care to ob- 
tain correctneſs; for which he is cenſured by 
Apelles, as not knowing when to give over“. 
Cicero himſelf records and approves many 
turns of wit, which, to a modern taſte, appear 
low or coarſe ; many of the ornaments which 
he recommends to an orator, would paſs with 
us for mere pun and quibble. In the extremes, 


Cum Protogenis opus, immenſi laboris et curæ, ſupra 
modum anxie miraretur, dixit omnia ſibi cum illo paria e 
ſe, aut illi meliora: fed uno ſe præſtare, quod manum il- 
le de tabula neſciret tollere; memorabili præcepto, nocert 
fzpe nimiam diligentiam. Plin. Hiſt, Nat, lib. 35. cap. 10. 


affectation 
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affectation and frigidity are very different from 
wit; diſtortion of thought or illiberal buf- 
foonery, from humour; and ſcurrility or in- 
vective, from genuine ridicule : but there are 
particular inſtances, concerning which very 
good judges may heſitate, before they can aſ- 
fign them to one ſpecies or the other. Beau- 
ties and blemiſhes often ſo far reſemble in their 
general appearance, that an imperfect taſte 
may readily confound them; approving 
where it ſhould condemn, or blaming what 
merits praiſe, It is only a well-cultivated 
taſte, implying vigorous judgment, ſharpened 
by exerciſe, that can in every caſe pull off the 
| maſk, and certainly diſtinguiſh them. 


CusToM enables us to form ideas with 
exactneſs and precifion, By ſtudying works 
of taſte, we acquire clear and diſtinct concep- 
tions of thoſe qualities which render them 
beautiful or deformed : we take in at one 
glance all the eſſential properties; and thus 
eſtabliſh in the mind a criterion, a touchſtone 


of excellence and depravity. Judgment alio 


becomes ſkilful by exerciſe, in determining, 
whether the object under conſideration per- 
fectly agrees with this mental ſtandard, 
While it is unaccuſtomed to a ſubject, it 
may, through its own imbccility, and for 
vant of clear ideas of the characters of the 
kind, miſtake reſemblance for identity; or 
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at leaſt be unable to diſtinguiſh them, with- 
out laborious application of thought, frequent 
trials, and great hazard of error, But when 
uſe has rendered any ſpecies of exertion fami- 
liar, it caſily and infallibly diſcriminates, 
where-ever there is the minuteſt difference, 
We grow {o well acquainted with every 
form, and have ideas ſo perfectly adequate, 
that we are ſecure againſt miſtake, when ſuf. 
ficient attention is beſtowed, The real qua- 
lities of things are preſented to taſte pure and 
unmixed, in their genuine features and pro- 
portions, and excite ſentiments entirely con- 
gruous. 


Jus rNEss of taſte extends ſtill farther than 
to the diſtinction of counterfeit from real. We 
can compare the ſentiments produced, and 
diſcover readily the different claſſes to which 
they belong. We not only feel in general 
that we are pleaſed, but perceive in what 
particular manner; not only diſcern that 
there is ſome merit, but alſo of what determi- 
nate kind that merit is. Though all the ſen- 
ſations of taſte are, in the higheſt degree, 
analogous and ſimilar ; yet each has its pecu- 
liar feeling, its ſpecific form, by which one 
who has a diſtinct idea of it, and poſſeſſes 
exactneſs of judgment, may mark its differ - 
ence from the others, It is this which be- 


ſaws precifion and order on our ſentiments. 


Without 


— 
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Without it, they would be a mere confuſed 
chaos: we ſhould, like perſons in a miſt, ſee 
| ſomething, but could not tell what we ſaw. 
Every good or bad quality, in the works of 
art or genius, would be a mere ze ne ſcat quoy. 


As a correct taſte diſtinguiſhes the kinds, it 
alſo meaſures the degrees, of excellence and 
faultineſs. Every one is conſcious of the 
| degree of approbation or diſlike which he 
beſtows on objects. But ſometimes the ideas 
which we retain of theſe ſenſations are ſo ob- 
| ſcure, or our comparing faculty ſo imperfect, 
that we only know in general, that one grati- 
fication is higher or more intenſe than an- 
other ; but cannot ſettle their proportion, nor 
even perceive the exceſs, except it be conſider- 
able. We are often better pleaſed at firſt 
| with ſuperficial glitter, or gaudy beauty, 
which, having no ſolidity, become, on exami- 
nation, inſipid or diſtaſteful, than with ſub- 
ſtantial merit, which will ſtand the teſt of re- 
iterated ſcrutiny : 


| que, ſi propius ſtes, 
Te capiet magis ; —— 
Judicis argutum que non formidat acumen. 


| But as the perceptions of an improved taſte 
are always adequate to the merit of the objects; 


ſo an NN judgment is ſenſible, on com- 
_ pariſon, 
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pariſon, of the leaſt diverſity in the depree 


of the pleaſure, or pain produced. And if we 
have aſcertained thoſe qualities which ax 
the cauſes of our ſentiments, reflection on 


the degrees of them which things poſleh, 


will help to regulate our deciſion, and prevent 
our being impoſed upon by any ambiguity in 


our feelings; giving us both an exacter ſtan. 


dard, and an additional ſecurity y_—_ Jud: 
ging Wrong. 


Trax accuracy of taſte may become ſo ex: 
quiſite, that it ſhall not only diſcriminate the 
different kinds and degrees of gratification, 
but alſo mark the leaſt varieties in the manner 
of producing it. It is this accuracy, habi. 
tually applied to works of taſte, that lays a 


foundation for our diſcovering the peculiar 


character and manner of different maſters, 
A capacity for this, as it implies the niceſt 
exactneſs, is juſtly aſſigned as an infallibl 


proof of real and well-improved taſte. 


INCORRECTNESS of taſte may ariſe, either 


from the dullneſs of our internal /en/es, or 


from the debility of judgment. The former 


renders our ſentiments obſcure and ill-defined, 
and therefore difficult to be compared. The 


latter incapacitates us for perceiving the rel 


tions even of the cleareſt perceptions, 0r 


the moſt Oe. qualities, In either 
cals 
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caſe, the mind is diſtracted with ſuſpenſe 
and doubt. This is an uneaſy ſtate, from 
which we are deſirous to extricate ourſelves 
by any means, If we have not vigour of 
taſte enough, to determine the merit of the 
object, by its intrinſic characters, we take 
up with any ſtandard, however foreign or 
improper, that can end our wavering. Au- 
thority in all its forms uſurps the place of 
truth and reaſon. The uſage of an admired 
genius will procure approbation even to 
faults, from one whoſe taſte is languid. He 
is unable readily to detect them; and their 
being committed by ſo great a maſter, and 
intermixed with many beauties, will keep 
him from even ſuſpecting that they can be 
wrong; and conſequently prevent his ſcru- 
tiny, Like the ſpots of the ſun, which can- 
not be diſcovered by the naked eye, the 
faults of an eminent genius require ſomething 
more to enable us to diſcern them, than the 
elements of taſte which nature beſtows : till 
theſe are invigorated by culture, thoſe will diſ- 
appear in the general ſplendor, The genius of 
Shakeſpear may betray an unformed taſte into 
an approbation of the barbarities which are 
often mingled with his beautics. The wits 
of King Charles's court are ſaid to have allow- 
ed Cowley an undiſtinguiſhed admiration. One 
may be too much pleafed with Congreve's 
wit, to remark its incongruity to the characters 

. to 
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to which it is aſcribed. The veneration which 
we have for antiquity, aided by the ſhow of 
learning which acquaintance with it implies, 
and by the malignant joy which envy feels 
in depretiating contemporaries, often ſtamps x 
value on its productions, diſproportioned to 
their intrinſic merit: ht 


— Et niſi que terris ſemota, ſuiſſue 
Temporibus defuncta videt, faſtidit et odit. 


The opinion and example of others often re. 
commends to us what is faſhionable or new, 

without our taking the pains to examine it. 
And their opinion is often, not founded on 
judgment, but dictated by intereſt, friend{hip, 
enmity, or party-ſpirit : Every period of 
time has produced bubbles of artificial fame, 
«« which are kept up a while by the breath of 
** faſhion, and then break at once and are an- 
*© nihilated. The learned often bewail the 
„ loſs of ancient writers, whole characters 
& have ſurvived their works; but, perhaps, i 
„ we could retrieve them, we ſhould find 
© them only the Granvilles, Montague, 
« dStepneys, and Sheffields of their time, and 
„ wonder by what infatuation or caprice the 
4 could be raiſed to notice *.“ Falſe or wt 
perfect rules, either eſtabliſhed by ourſclyes 
ox, implicitly received from others, may c 

* Rambler, Ne 106. 
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rupt or conſtrain our taſte, and. render our 
decifions unjuſt, Had criticiſm in its infancy 
fallen into the hands of one in judgment and 
penetration inferior to Ariſtotle, a greater 
number of precarious and unnatural rules 
than are now admitted, might have long ob- 
tained an undiſputed authority, A pre- 
valling turn and diſpoſition of mind often 
makes us unable to reliſh any thing but whar: 
falls in with it, and thus perverts and preju- 
dices our judgment. Hence generally pro- 
ceeds the depravity of public taſte, and the 
pernicious influence which it has on public en- 
| tertainments and dramatic works: and hence, 
in a great meaſure, the connexion of the taſte 
of a people with their morals, | 


Tus corruptions of taſte can be avoided 
only by eſtabliſhing within ourſclves an exact 
ſtandard of intrinſic excellence, by which we 
may try whatever is preſented to us. Tkis 
ſtandard will be eſtabliſhed by the careful ſtu- 
dy of the moſt correct performances of cve- 
ry kind, which arc gencrally indeed the moſt 
excellent. But though they ſhould only rife 
to mediocrity, they are fitter for laying the 
toundation of correctneſs, than ſuch as are 
far ſuperior on the whole, but faulty in ſome 
particulars : for the greater the beauties, the 
readier are the faults to debauch the taſte. Till 
K.is formed, and has acquired conſiderable 

0% | vigour,, 


| 
| 
| 
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vigour, it is dangerous to be much converſant 
with thoſe productions, the virtues of which 
are eminent, but blended with many faults, 
The chief utility of criticiſm lies in promoting 
correctneſs of taſte, In the moſt imperfect 
eflays, the authoricy of the critic will, at leaſt, 
excite our attention, and provoke our inqui- 
ry. But every one who really merits the 
name, conveys much more momentous in— 
ſtruction, and more effectually teaches juſt- 
neis of thinking, by explaining the kind and 
degree of every excellence and blemiſh, by 
teaching us, what are the qualities in things to 
whichwe owe our plcaſure or diſguſt, and what 
ihe principles of human nature by which 
they are produced, | 


Cann, however, muſt be taken to preſerve 
our taite unconfined, though exact; to avoid 
that ſcrupulous formality, often ſubſtituted 
for true correctneſs, which will allow no de- 
vation from cſtabliſhed rules. To diſapprove 
a tranſgreſſion of a general law, when the 


ſpirit is obſerved, and when the end is, per- 


aps more effectually, promoted, is not . 


net, but ſervility and narrowneſs of taſte, 
Who will diſlike the landſcapes of Pouſlin, 


thouzh he has difregarded correctneſs of 
drawing in his animals? Parmegiano is {aid 
by g 2000 judges to owe the inexpreſſible great 


neſs of manner in his pictures, to the negled 
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of juſt proportion in ſome of the members of 
his figures. A contracted taſte is chieJy inci- 
dent to thoſe who would ſupply the want of 
natural talents by the drudgery of application, 
But, in every thing, the neat is efſeinially dif- 
ferent from the finical, the exact from the 
preciſe, the regular from the ſormal.. 


er. V. 


Of the due Proportion of the Principles 9 
Taſte. | 


HE laſt finiſhing and complete im- 
provement of taſte reſults from the due 
proportion of its ſeveral principles, and the 
regular adjuſtment of all its ſentiments, ac- 
cording to their genuine value ; ſo that none 
of them may ingroſs our minds, and render 
it inſenſible to the reſt, This is juſtneſs and 
correctneſs, not confined to the parts of ob- 
jects, but extended to the whole. Taſte i 
not one ſimple power, but an aggregate of 
many, which, by the reſemblance of their 
energies, and the analogy of their ſubject, 
and cauſes, readily aſſociate, and are combi- 
ned. But every combination of them wil 
not produce a perfect taſte. In all compo- 
fitions, ſome proportion of the ingredients 
muſt be preſerved. A. ſufficient number of 
members, all ſeparately regular and well form- 
ed, if either they be not of a piece with 
one another, or be in the organization im- 
properly placed, will produce, not a comely 
and conſiſtent animal, but an incongruous 
monſter, In like manner, if our internal 
powers are diſproportioned to one another, 
OI 
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or not duly ſubordinated in their conjunc- 
tion, we may judge well enough of ſome 
parts, or of particular ſubjects, but our taſte. 
will be, upon the whole, diſtorted and irre- 


gular, 


As an overgrown. member, by drawing. 


the nouriſhment from the reſt, makes them 


weak and puny; ſo one of the principles of 
taſte may, by its tao great ſtrength, take 
| from the natural force and operation of the 
others; and, by attaching us entirely to its: 
own gratifications, render us too little ſenſible 
of theirs, though perhaps equally, or more 
important, If, through an exceſſive liveli- 
neſs of imagination, our ſentiments of excel- 
lence and deformity be too violent, they will 
ſo tranſport us, as to prevent judgment from 
ſerutinizing and comparing them: our taſte 
may be ſenſible and feeling, but will be in- 
correct. A mind over fond of ſublimity, 
will deſpiſe the leſs elevated pleaſure which 
reſults from elegance and beauty. On the 
other hand, a foul devoted to the ſoft im- 
preſſions of beauty, is unable to expand itſelf 
into the conception of ſublimity. A prevail- 
ing reliſh for the new, the witty, the humour- 
ous ®, will render every thing inſipid which 


*Le potte dont le talent principal eſt de rimer riche- 
ment, ſe trouve bientot pre venu, que tout potme dont les 
| rimes 
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has not, or cannot, ſuitably to its nature, 
have theſe qualities, 


TE want of due proportion is one of the 
molt fertile cauſes of falſe taſte; and one of 
the moſt common ſources of that variety of 
forms and. modifications which true taſte 
aſſumes in different perſons. Every one has 
a predominant turn of genius and taſte, by 
which his reliſh is more adapted to ſome one 
ſpecies of excellence than to others. This 
is inevitable, on account of the diverſities in- 
cident to men in the natural bent of heir 
temper and paſſions, which always renders 
them peculiarly acceſſible to ſome kinds of 
gratification or diſguſt, According as the 


rimes font negligfes ne ſauroit tre qu'un ouvrage me- 
chocre, quoi qu'il ſoit rempli d' invention, et de ces ptt- 
stes tellement convenables au ſujet, qu'on eſt ſurprs 
qu'elles ſoient neuves. Comme ſon talent n'eſt pas 
pour l'invention, ces beautcs ne ſont que d'un foible poids 
dans fa balance. Un peintre qui de tous les talents neceſ- 
ſaires pour former le grand artiſan, n'a que celui de bien 
colorer, decide qu'un tableau cſt excellent, ou qu'il ne 
vaut rien en general, ſuivant que Fouvrier a ſcu manier la 
couleur. La potfie du tableau eſt compte pour peu de 
_ choſe, pour rien meme, dans ſon jugement. II fait fa 
deciſion fans aucun égard aux parties de Part qu'il 1 
Point. Un potte en peinture tombera dans la meme er- 
reur, en plagant au deſſous du mẽdiocre, le tableau qui 
manquera dans Pordonnance, et dont les expreſſions ſeront 
baſſes, mais dont le coloris meritera d' tre admire, Reflex. 
Crit. ſur la poeſie et ſur la peinture, part 2.5 25. 


ſublime 
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ſublime or the humble paſſions, the grave or 
the lively, are predominant in the ſtructure 
of the ſoul, our reliſh will be keeneft for the 


| grand or the elegant, the ſerious or the lu- 


dicrous. In this manner, the neceſſary im- 
perfection of human nature prevents our 
ever being able to eſtabliſh a proportion and 
economy of our internal ſenſes, nicely ac- 
curate in every reſpect. A ſmall diſpro- 
portion is not cenſured, becauſe it is natu- 
ral; but, when it exceeds certain bounds, it 
is acknowledged to degenerate into a partial 
and diſtorted form. This diſtortion is not, 
however, ſo much owing to the original ex- 
ceſs of one principle as to other cauſes. That 
hys the foundation of it ; but theſe augment 
the natural inequality, and render it more 
obſervable. The principal of theſe cauſes is 
2 narrowneſs of mind, by reaſon of which 
we cannot comprehend many perceptions at 
once, without confuſion, nor trace out their 
relations, and aſcertain their reſpective mo- 
ment, without diſtraction and perplexity. 
We fix upon a part, we are ingroſſed by the 
ſeparate fentiment which it excites, we are 
blind to the nature of the other parts, or, 


at leaſt, cannot extend our thoughts ſo far, 


23 to combine them all into one concep- 
tion. A due proportion of the principles of 
taſte, preſuppoſes the correctneſs of each, 
and includes, additional to that cor rect 

nels, 
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neſs, an enlargement and comprchenſion of 
mind. 


THar it may be acquired, all the internal 
ſenſes muſt be equally exerciſed. If, by 
accidental diſuſe. or perverſion, any of them 
has fallen below its proper tone, it muſt, by 
particular attention, be again wound up to it, 
Habitual. exerciſe promotes an harmoniou; 
ſubordination of the principles of taſte, by 
-roducing a large compaſs of thought, I 
renders ideas and ſenſations fo determinate 
and familiar, that the largeſt collections of 
them find room to lie diſtinctly expoſed to 
the mental eye; and, at the ſame time, 
ſtrengthens judgment to ſuch a pitch, that 
it can vicw with eaſe the moſt complicated 
ſubjects, and decide with accuracy concerning 
hem. Till this enlargement and extenſive 
umplitude of taſte is once acquired, our de- 
terminations muſt. be eſſentially defeCtive, 
Every art has a whole for its object: the 
contrivance, diſpoſition, and expreſſion of 
this is its main requiſite : the merit of the 
parts ariſes, not ſo much from their ſeparate 
elegance and finiſhing, as from their relations 
to the ſubje&; and, therefore, no true judg- 
ment can be formed, even of a part, without 
a capacity of comprehending the whole at 
once, and eſtimating all its various qualities 


THOUCU 
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Tove pleaſure and pain are counter- 
parts in taſte, our ſenſe of them may be diſ- 
proportioned and unequal. If uneaſy and 
gloomy paſſions preponderate in the conſti- 
tution, and form the prevailing temper, they 
produce a ſuperior proneneſs to ſentiments 
of diſapprobation and diſlike, The chear- 
ful and pleafurable affections, on the other 
hand, diffuſe a tincture over all our powers, 
which makes us much more ſuſceptible of 
admiration, than of its oppoſite, This ined 
quality is frequently deſtructive of true taſte, 
A perfect and faultleſs performance is not 
to be expected in any art. Our gratification 
muſt in every caſe be balanced againſt dif- 
ouſt; beauties againſt blemiſhes : before we 
have compared and meaſured them, we can 
form no judgment of the work. For want 
| of the quickneſs and compaſs of though» 
requiſite for this, or of inclination to employ? 
it, we often err in our deciſions. Excel- 
lencies and faults are ſometimes united in the 
ſame part. A member may be ſo elegantly 
finiſhed, as to gain the applauſe of the un- 
kilful; but ſo unſuitable to its place, ſo pre- 
judicial to the unity and effect of the whole, 
as to deſerve the ſevereſt cenſure. But in 
every performance, beauties and blemiſhes 
are to be found in different parts. A con- 
tracted mind fixes on one or the other, It is 
related of Apollodorus, an ancient painter, 

that 
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that he deſtroyed his fineſt pictures, if he 
could diſcover in them any, even the minuteſt 
fault. Some critics, as if they were poſſeſſed 
with the ſame frantic ſpirit, will condemn 
thouſand beauties of the higheſt rank, on ac. 
count of a few intermingled faults, which bea: 
no proportion to them, and do not perhaps 
at all affect the whole. On the contrary, the 
merit of a ſingle part will ſtrike a more can. 
did judge ſo ſtrongly, as to make him over- 
look multitudes of faults, which infinitely 0- 
verbalance it. 


Bu r a perſon of true taſte forms his judg: 
ment only from the ſurplus of merit, after an 
accurate compariſon of the perfections and 
the faults. And indeed the greateſt critics 
allow the chief merit, not to the greater 
number, but to the higher rank of beauties; 
not to that preciſion and conſtant attention to 
every trifle which produces a cold and lan- 
guid mediocrity, but to a noble boldneſs of 
genius, riſing to the, height of excellence, 
with a kind of ſupernatural ardor which 
| Makes it negligent with regard to numberle 
minutiæ; in fine, not to that faultleſs inſi 
pidity which eſcapes our blame, but to thut 
daring exaltation which, however ſhaded by 


* This ſubject 1s ; profelſedly examined by Longious ri 
8. . a ms. 
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inaccuracies, or even debaſed by the mixture 
of groſs tranſgreſſions, forces our admiration. 
Demoſthenes has been juſtly preferred to Hy- 
perides, Archilochus to Eratoſthenes, and 
Pindar to Bacchylides. A man ſhould juſtly 
expoſe himſelf to a ſuſpicion of bad taſte, 
who approved a «faultleſs, unintereſting tra- 
gedy, more than Othello, or King Lear; or 
who gave Waller greater applauſe than Dry- 
den, Titian has been blamed for incorrect- 
nels of defign ; but he will ever hold a rank 
among painters far ſuperior to Andrea del 

| garto, who finiſhed all his drawings with 
the moſt ſcrupulous care and diligence. 
Where eminent merit is found, real taſte diſ- 
dains the malignant pleaſure of prying into 
faults *, 


— Ubi plura nitent non ego paucis 
' Ggendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana , arum cavit natura. — 


Tnus we have explained the, manner in 
which the principles of taſte muſt be combi- 
ned, to form its juſt extent; and the finifh- 
ing which it muſt receive, in order to its per- 


On leur rẽpond qu'un poëme ou un tableau peuvent, 
wee de mauvaiſes parties, etre un excellent ouvrage, . 
Rex. Crit. ſur le potſie et ſur la peinture, part à. 526. 


* ſcion. 
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fection. As it neceflarily includes both judg. 
ment, and all the reflex ſenſes; ſo it muſt, by 
culture, be improved in ſenſibility, refine- 
ment, correctneſs, and the due proportion of 
all its parts. In whatever degree any of thef: 
qualities is wanting, in the ſame degree taſte 
muſt be imperfect. Could any critic unite 
them all in a great degree, to his ſentiment; 
we might appeal, as to an unerring ſtandard 
of merit, in all the productions of the fine 
arts. The nearer one comes to a complete 
union of theſe qualities of taſte, the higher 
authority will his deciſions juſtly claim, But 
when none of them is wanting, a peculiar 
predominance of one will by no means vitiate 
taſte, They are ſo analogous, that an emi- 


nent degree of one will ſupply the place of 


another, and in ſome meaſure produce the 


ſame effect: or rather, perhaps, one cannot 


exiſt in full perfection, without implying all 
the reſt, atleaſt in an inferior degree. Lon- 
ginus, Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, and Ari- 
ſtotle, all poſſeſſed fine taſte: bur it will 
ſcarce be denied, that the firſt peculiarly ex- 
celled in ſenſibility, the ſecond in rejinement, 
and the laſt in correfneſs and enlargement. 
There is none of the ancients, in whom all 
the four appear to have been more equally, 
or in 2 higher degree, combined, than in 


BEFORE 
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BrroRE we conclude our reſearches, it 
will not be amiſs to explain the place which 
taſte holds among our faculties ; and to point 
out its genuine province, and real import- 
ance, | 


T has been obſerved above, that thoſe in- 


which is conſidered as holding a middle rank 
between the bodily ſenſes, and the rational 
and moral faculties, 


IT muſt be owned, that the vulgar divi- 
ſions of our faculties are generally ſuperf- 
cial and inaccurate. Our mental operations, 
though of all things the moſt intimately pre- 
ſent to us, are of ſuch a ſubtile and tranſitory 


ſcurity and confution. The common diſtii- 
bution of our moſt obvious powers, our ex- 


r 


The Province and Importance of 


Taite, 


. 


| 
Hew far Tafte d:jends on the Imagination. 


ternal ſenſes from which taſte is formed, 
are common referred to the imaginaticn, 


0 
nature, that, when they are reflected on, they Ml 
in a great meaſure clude our view, and their ? 

* . . .* . . * d 
limits and diſtinctions appear involved in ob- 


ternal 
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ternal ſenſes, is acknowledged to be faulty : 
much more may we expect inaccuracy, in 
the ordinary methods of claſſing ſuch as are 
leſs generally attended to. All diviſions of 
our derived and compounded powers mult 
de liable to error, till the ſimple qualities 
from which they procced, have been inveſti- 
rated, | 


Ir ſometimes happens, notwithſtanding, 
that, by a kind of natural anticipation, we 
ſtrike out juſter diviſions than could have 
been expected without reflection on the real 
foundation of them. This holds in the pre- 
{ent caſe, If we will but recollect and com- 
pare thoſe qualities of human nature from 
which taſte has been explained, we ſhall be 
convinced, that all its phænomena proceed, 
either from the general laws of /2n/ation, or 
from certain operations of the imagination. 
Taſte, therefore, though itſelf a ſpecies of 
ſenſation, is, in reſpect of its principles, POP | 
reduced to imagination. 


Tur taſte is properly a kind of ſenſa- 
tion, can ſcarce be called in queſtion, by any 
one who has clear and diſtin& ideas. It ſup- 
plies us wich fimple perceptions, entirely 
Hy: from all that we receive by exter- 

n-! ienſe, or by reflection. "Theſe make us 
aid with the forms and inherent qua- 

N 3 lities 


— 
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lities of things external, and with the nature 
of our own powers and operations : but 
taſte exhibits a ſet of perceptions, which, 


though conſequent on theſe, are really dif- 
ferent; which reſult from, but are not in- 
cluded in, the primary and direct perception 
of objects. They are however equally un- 
compoundcd in their feeling, as incapable of 
being conceived prior to experience, as im— 
mediately, necc{larily, and regularly exhibit- 
cd in certain circumſtances, as any other 
ſenſations whatſoever ® Taſte is ſubjcct- 

ed 


* Indeed, as our external ſenſes are ultimate and crigi- 
nal prin:iples, it may perhaps be taken for granted, that 
this circumſtance is cſſential to the idea of a ſeuſe, and 
that no power cf the mind can be properly expreſſed by 
this name, which is derived and compounded, and capa- 
ble of being reſolved into ſimpler principles. According 
wo this hypothoſis, the powers of taſte would not be ſznſcs. 
To inquire, whether they are, or are not, may perhaps 
be decmed a diſpute about words, as the determination 
will depend upon the definition of a ſenſe. It 15 however 
07 4ome real moment, that the powers of the mind be te- 
duced into claſs, according to their rcal diſferenecs and 
analogies; and, therefore, that no definition be receivcd 
wich would diiturb the regular diſtribution of chem. 
And that the powers of taſte may, with the greateſt pro- 
pcicty, be reckoned ſenſes, though they be derived facub 
tics, will, it is hoped, appear from the following obſer- 
vations. We are directed by the phenomena of our facul 
tics, in reducing them to clales. The obvious pha nome- 
na of e ſenſo are theſe It is a power which ſupplicsais with 
ah 7m parcep*: ons, as cannot be conveyed by any o- 


ther 
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ed to the ſame general laws which regulate 
our other ſenſes. To trace out all theſe 


would 


ther channel to thoſe who are deſtitute of that ſenſe. It is 
2 power which receives its perception in diately, as ſoon 
as its object is exhibited, previous to any reaſoning con- 
czrning the qualities of the object, or the cauſes of the 
perception. It is a power which exerts itſelf independent 
of volition ; ſo that, while we remain in proper circumſtan- 
ces, we cannot, by any act of the will, prevent our re- 
ceiving certain ſenſations, nor alter them at pleaſure; nor 
can we, by any means, procure thete ſenſations, as long 
25 we are not in the proper fituation for receiving them 
by their peculiar organ. Theſe are the circumſtances which 
chiracteriſe a ſenſe. Sight, for inſtance, conveys {unple per- 
ceptions which a blind man cannot poſſibly receive. A man 
who opens his eyes at noon, immediately perceives light; no 
efforts of the will can prevent his perceiving it, while his 
eyes are open; and no volition could make lim perceive it 
at midnight. Theſe characters evidently belong to all the 
external ſenſes, and to reflection or conſciouſneſs, by 
which we perceive what palics in our minds. They like- 
wife belong to the powers of taſte : harmony, for exam- 
ple, is a ſimple perception, which no man who has not 
2 muſical ear can receive, and which every one who has 
an ear immediately and neceſſarily receives on he ring a 
good tune. - The powers of taſte arc theretore to be rec- 
kon:d ſenſes. Whether they are ultimate powers, is a ſub- 
ſequent queſtion, Thoſe who are unacquaiated with phi- 
loſophy reckon all our powers ultimate qualities ot the 
mind: but nature delights in ſimplicity, and produces 
nuincrous effects, by a few cauſes of extenſive inilucnce 
and it is the buſineſs of philoſophy to inveſtigate theſe 
cauf's, and to explain the phxnomena trom them. On 
Inquiry, it appears, that the internal ſenſes are not ulti- 
mate principles, becauſe all their phrnoincna can be ac- 
counted for, by impler qualities of the mind. Thus the 

plcaſure 
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would be foreign to our ſubject, We ſhall 
mention but one law of ſenſation, which has 


been 


pleaſure we receive from beautiful forms is reſolveable into 
the pleaſure of facility, that of moderate exettion, and 
that which refults from the diſcovery of art and wiſdom 
in the cauſe. But, notwithſtanding this inveſtigation of the 
cauſes of our reilex ſenſations, we may continue to tem 
them ſenſes, ſince it does not contradict any of the pla- 
nomena, on account of which this name was originally 
beſtowed upon them. Beautiful forms have unitormity, 
varicty, and proportion; but the pleaſure they give us, is 
an immediate ſenſation, prior to our analyſing them, or 
diſcovering by reaſon that they have theſe qualities. We 
find, on examination, that uniformity and proportion aue 
agreeable, as they enable us to concerve the object with 
facility; and variety, as it hinders this facility from dege- 
nerating into langour ; and that all of them are agreeable, 
as being indications of art and ſkill; and thence we con- 
clude, that the plcaſant ſentiment of beauty is the te- 
ſult of thoſe ſimple principles which diſpoſe us to relith 
mod:rate facility, ard mcderate thfculty, and to approve 
intelligence and deſign; but the ſentiment of beauty a- 
riſes, without our reflecting on this mixture. This ſenti- 
ment is compound in its principles, but perfectly ſimple m 
its feeling. If this ſhould ſeem to imply a contradiction, 
jet it be remembered, that two liquors of different flavour: 
may, by their mixture, produce a third flavour, which 
ſhall excite in the palate a ſenſation as fimple as that 
which it receives from any of the ingredients, In like 
manner, the perception of whiteneſs is as ſimple as that 
of any colour; but philoſophers know, that, in reſpect 
of its cauſe, it is compounded of the ſeven primary co- 
lours. Lord Verulam (Nov. Org. lib. 2. aph. 26.) con- 
cludes, from ſome experiments, that the external ſenſe of 
taſte is compounded of ſmell and touch. Suppoſe this 
eonciuſion juſt, taſte would be a derived power; but {tl 
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been ſo often hinted at already, and which, 
by its immediate effects and its remoter con- 
ſequences, has fo great influence on the ſenti- 
meats of taite, that it will be proper in a few 
words to illuſtrate it, The law of ſenſation 
which we have 1n view, is this : When an ob- 
ject is preſented to any of our ſenſes, the mind 
conforms itſelf to its nature and appearance, 
feels an emotion, and is put in a frame ſuit- 
able arid analogous; of which we have a per- 
ception by conſciouſneſs or reflection. Thus, 


it would be a diſtinct ſenſe, as its perceptions are pecu- 
liar, and ſpecifically different in their feeling both from 


odours and tangible qualities. Juſt ſo, each principle of 
taſte is with reaſon accounted a particular ſenſe, becauſe. 


its perceptions, however produced, are peculiar to it, 
and ſpecifically different from all others. Each conveys 
perceptions, which, in reſpect of their feeling, are origi- 


nal, though the powers, by which they are conveyed, are 
derived. It is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve, that our aſcri- 
bing the ſentiments of taſte to mental proceſſes is totally 
different from aſſerting that they are deductions of reaſon. 


We do not prove, that certain objects are grand by argu- 


ments, but we perceive them to be grand in conſequence 
of the natural conſtitution of our mind, which diſpoſes us, 
without reflection, to be pleaſed with largeneſs and ſim- 
plicity. Reaſoning may, how ever, be employed in exhi- 
biting an object to the mind; and yet the perception that 
it has, when the object is once exhibited, may properly 
belong to a ſenſe. Thus, reaſoning may be neceſſary to 
aſcertain the circumſtances, and determine the motive, of 
an action; but it is the moral ſenſe that perceives it to be 
either virtuous or vicious, after reaſon has diſcovered its 


motive and its circumſtances. 


difficulty 
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difficulty produces a conſciouſneſs of a grate. 
ful exertion of energy ; facility, of an even 
and compoſed motion of ſoul; excellence, 
perfection, or ſublimity, begets an enlarge. 
ment of mind, and conlcipus pride; de- 
ficience or imperfection, a depreſſion of ſoul, 
and painful humility, 'This-adapting of the 
mind to its preſent object, is the immediate 
cauſe of many of the pleaſures and the pains 
of taſte which have been pointed out : and, 
by its conſequences, it augments or diminiſhes 
many others. It is chiefly owing, for in- 
ſtance, - to this law of ſenſation, that we find 
it difficult to diſmiſs, at once, any object 
which hath ingroſſed our thoughts, and to 
turn in an inſtant to another . Every em- 
ployment of the mind is attended with a cor- 
reſpondent diſpoſition ; every object exhibited 
produces a ſuitable action of the mind. Now, 
though the actions of the. mind often ſuccced 
one another with ſurpriſing quickneſs, they 
are not inſtantaneous : it requires ſome time 
to paſs from one diſpoſition to another. Eve- 
ry frame of mind has a kind of firmneſs, te- 
nacity, or obſtinacy, which renders it averſe 
to quit its hold, Every ſenſation or emotion, 
as much as poſlible, reſiſts diminution or ex- 
tinction. Whenever, therefore, we attempt 


* Dimicile eſt mutare babitum animi ſemel conſtitutum. 
Quint. Inſt. Orat. hb. 4. cap. 2. 
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to baniſh an object which has engaged our 
notice, the congruous diſpoſition which it had 
excited tends continually to recall it to our 
thoughts, and to interrupt our attention to a 
new object. Nay, farther, even after an ob- 
jet is removed, the frame which it produced, 
the impetus which it gave the mind, continues, 
and urges us to go on in the ſame direction; 
it requires time and labour to deſtroy it. For 
this reaſon, if the ſucceeding object demand 
a different conformation of mind, our appli- 
cation to it muſt be leſs vigorous, and its im- 
preflion fainter : but, if it be analogous to 
the preceding, it finds the ſuitable diſpoſition 
already raiſed ; and therefore ſtrikes the ſenſe 
with all its force. The influence of this on 
the ſentiments of taſte, we have had occaſion 
to remark in many inſtances. Hence, for ex- | 
ample, the mighty efficacy which perceptions 
acquire in poetry or eloquence, by being in- 
troduced in a proper order, and with due pre- 
paration, Hence the influence of an habitual 
and prevailing temper or turn of mind, in en- 
lirening congruous perceptions, and in debi- 
litating ſuch as are incongruous. As far as 
the ſentiments of taſte depend on theſe, or ſi- 
milar principles, ſo far they arife immediately 
from the general laws of ſenſation. 


We can explain our external ſenſes no o- 
Rove, than by marking their differences, 
reducing 
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reducing them to claſſes, and delineating thy 
laws of exertion common to all, or pecu- 
liar to each. They are original qualities of 
human nature, not reſolveable into any others 
more ultimate and ſimple ; but taſte, in moſt 
of its forms at leaſt, is a derivative and ſecon- 
dary power. We can trace it up to ſimpler 
principles, by pointing out the mental proceſs 
that produces it, or enumerating the qualities 
by the combination of which it is formed, 
Theſe are found, on inquiry, to be no other 
than certain exertions of imagination, That 


this may become more obvious, we ſhall brief. 


ly aſcertain the nature and extent of imagj- 
nation, by exhibiting a detail of its principal 
operations, as far as they concern the preſent 
ſubject. 


IMAGINATION is, firſt of all, employed in 
preſenting ſuch ideas as are not attended with 
remembrance, or a conviction of their having 
been formerly in the mind. This conviction, 
which we call remembrance, is what diſtinguiſh 
es memory from all our other powers of per: 
ception. When I ſee any object, a ſhip fup 
poſe, for the firſt time, ſenſe alone is cxerci 
fed in perceiving it; when I think of a golden 
mountain for the firſt time, imagination alone 
is employed: when I ſee the ſhip again, and 
know that I had ſeen it before, memory is ex- 

| erciſcd 
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erciſed about it, in conjunction with ſenſe ; 
when I think of the golden mountain a ſecond 
time, and perceive that I had thought of it 
before, then memory, as well as imagination, 
is exerted, Imagination exhibits ideas of 
many objects which we never perceived, the 
conception of which, therefore, cannot be 
attended with remembrance. But even things 
which we have often formerly perceived, and 
which are moſt familiar to us, may be thought 
upon without our reflecting that we have per- 
ccived them formerly: we can ſimply conceive 
heat or cold, light or colour ; or we can con- 
fider them, not as what we have perceived in 
time paſt, but as what we may hereafter per- 
ceive. In this caſe, they are preſented, not 
by memory, but by imagination. 


Memory exhibits its ideas in the ſame form 
and order which belonged to the things per- 
ceived by ſenſe. But the defect of remem- 
brance in the ideas of imagination, as it pre- 
vents our referring them to their original ſen- 
ſations, diſſolves the natural connexion of 
their parts, But when memory has loſt their 
real bonds of union, fancy, by its aſſociating 
power, confers upon them new ties, that they 
may not lie perfectly looſe ; and it can range 
them in an endleſs variety of forms, When 
I recolle&t a city which I have lately ſeen, and 
conceive the ſeveral objects belonging to it, 


O in 
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| in the ſame order and poſitions in which I ſaw 
them; this is the work of memory. Seve- 
ral ycars after, I try to form an idea of the 
fame city ; I have forgotten many particulars; 
imagination attempts to ſupply the defects of 
memory, and forms a picture of it in many 
reſpects different from the truth, varying the 
magnitudes, the diſtances, and the order of 
the objects: if I have occaſion to viſit it after- 
wards, I become ſenſible of this, and am ſur. 
priſed to find how great a part of my concep- 
tion was the mere creation of fancy, When 
L hear of a city which I never ſaw, I endea- 
vour to conceive it, and imagination gives its 
parts certain proportions, and combines them 
in a certain form. 


Many of the combinations of ideas which 
imagination produces, are repreſentations of 
nothing that cxiſts in nature; and therefore 
whatever is fictitious or chimerical is acknow- 
ledged to be the offspring of this faculty, and 
is termed imaginary, But wild and lawleſs as 
this faculty appears to be, it commonly ob- 
ſerves certain general rules, affociating chief. 
ly ideas of ſuch objects as are connected by 
the ſimple relations of reſemblance, contra- 
riety, or vicinity; or by the more complex 
ties of cuſtom, co-exiftence, cauſation, or 0r- 
der. It ſometimes preſumes, that ideas have 
theſe relations, when they have them not: 

6 put 
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but generally it diſcovers them where they 


are: and by this means it becomes the cauſc 
of many of our moſt important operations “. 


WHERE-EVER fancy ſuppoſes, or per- 


teives in ideas, any of the uniting qualities 
juſt now mentioned, it readily, and with a 
kind of eagerneſs, paſſes from one idea to 
its aſſociates. Thus, the picture of a friend 
tranſports the mind in an initant, by .meaus 
of reſemblance, to the conception of that 
friend; and it introduces the recollection ot 


many particulars in his ch: aracter and conduct, 


by means of the relation which they bear to 
him as their cauſe. This effect might be it- 
luſtrated by many obvious examples, with re- 
ſpect to all the aſſociating qualities. Idcas to 
which they belong, are 5 85 ſo ſtrongly con- 
nected. by the imagination, that they becom 

almoſt inſeparable, and generally appear to- 
gether. When cne of them is conceived, no 
force can prevent the other from ruſhing into. 
the mind, Many inſtances of this are obſer- 


* For inſtance, ſome ideas are of ſuch a nature, that 
whenever they occur, they impel to action. It is by ma- 
ling ſuch ideas frequently occur, by conſtantly ſuggeſting 
5 in conſequence of the aſſociatiag power of cen; 
that repetition produces the conſtant tendency and prone- 
neſs to a particular action which is an eſſential part ot 
exery adli ve habit. 
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vable every day; particularly in the prejudi- 
ces, the attachments, and the antipathies of 
men: and there have occurred, in the form- 
er parts of this eſſay, many inſtances of objects 
which pleaſe, or diſpleaſe taſte, only, or 
chiefly, by means of ideas which are aſſociated 
with them, and ſuggeſted by them; as in the 
ſablimity of works of art, and in ſeveral 
kinds of beauty, 


Onr of the moſt natural and immediate 
e Hects of aſſociation is, that, eſpecially when 
the relation of 1deus is cloſe, and their union 
conſequently ſtrong, the tranſition from one 
to the other is ſo caſy, that the mind takes 
zu a long train of related ideas with no more 
labour than is requiſite for viewing a ſingle 
perception, and runs over the whole ſeries with 
inch quickneſs, as to be ſcarce ſenſible that 
it is ſhifting its objects. Hence it ariſes, that 
before we take notice of our having begun to 
wander, we often find, that we have depart- 
cd very far from the ſubject which we were 
confidering, and on which we perhaps did 
our utmoſt to keep our attention fixed: and 
when we ſet ourſelves to inquire, how this 
has happened, we can ſometimes recollect a 
ſucceſſion of many ideas, which have paſſed 
through the mind with ſo great facility, that 
we did not at all obſerve them. Nay, ve 
lometimes pa's ſo caſily from one perception 
i9 


— — 
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to another which it ſuggeſts, that it requires 
pains to make us ſenſible of the former. We 
attend little, for inſtance, to the founds or 
characters of a language which we perfectly 
uaderitand ; our whole attention is beſtowed 
on the things ſignified by them.. Many of the 
perceptions of ſight which ſuggeſt ideas of 
tangible qualities, are never almoſt reflected 
on. This caſy tranſition from one perception 
to others aſſociated with it, has been diſco- 
vered to have a very extenſive and multifa- 
rious influence on the ſentiments of taſte, 
Whenever our pleaſure ariſes from ideas aſſo- 
ciated with an object, and ſuggeſted by it, it 
s their being inſtantaneouſly ſuggeſted that 
renders the object ſtriking; and very manx 
of the pleaſures of taſte are of this kind : 
were force neceſſary for bringing them into 
view, it would diſturb the operations of the 
ſoul, and deſtroy all our pleaſure. We ſcarce 
at all perceive the excellencies or the blemiſhcs 
of a poem or oration written in. a language 
which we underſtand but imperfectly: the 
difficulty which we ſind in pafling from the 
words to the thoughts expreſſed by them, 
prevents the exertion of the powers of taſte. 
In painting, if the features, the attitudes, and 
the diſpoſition of the figures, do not ſuggeſt 
the ſubject very quickly, and without tedious 
ſtudy, taſte becomes dull, and the pleaſure 
is loſt, - | 
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IMAGINATION proceeds a ſtep farther: 
When a number of diſtin& ideas are firmly 
and intimately connected, it even combines 
them into a whole, on account of the facility 
with, which all the groupe is taken in, and 
conſiders them as all together compoling only 
one perception. 'This 18 the origin of all our 
complex perceptions, It is fancy which thus 
beſtows unity on number, and unites things 
into one image, which, in themſelves, and 
in their appearance to the ſenſes, are diſtin& 
and ſeparate, By this operation too, fancy 
has great influence on taſte : for all the ob- 
jects that affect taſte, and excite its ſenti- 
ments, are certain forms or pictures made by 
fancy, certain parts or qualities of things 


TnrAas which are thus compounded, 67 
which are, even without compoſition, on- 
1y aflociated, communicate, by the cloſenct: 
of their relation, their qualities to one ano- 
ther. A perception, by being connected with 
another chat is ſtrong, or pleaſant, or pain- 
ful, becomes itſelf vigorous, agreeable, or 
diſagrecable. The parts of complex percep- 
tions are ſo intimately united, that the gene- 
rality ſeldom reflect on their being diſtinct; 
and philoſophers cannot analyſe them Vith. 
out ſome ſtudy and attention. We are ac 
cuſtomed to conſider them all as making but 

one 


U 
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one perception; they are all in the mind at 
once; and therefore we cannot naturally diſ- 
tinguiſh from what preciſe part of a complex 
perception a particular ſentiment reſults, but 
muſt aſcribe the ſentiments ariſing from any 
of the parts to the perception in general. 
When a perception communicates 1ts qualities 
to another introduced by it, the reaſon of the 
phænomenon is obvious from the principles 
which we have eſtabliſhed. The diſpoſition 


with which the mind contemplated the firſt, 


has a degree of firmneſs which makes force 
requiſite to deſtroy or change it; the ſtrength 
of the union which tranſports the mind ea- 
lily from the one perception to the others, 
keeps this force from being applied: the dif- 
poſition, therefore, which the firſt produ- 


ced, continues while we view the others; 


and we imagine, by a kind of illuſion, - that 


they produced the diſpoſition which, in reali- 
ty, was brought to the perception of them; 
and we aſcribe to them the qualities which 
are neceflary for its production. Finally, a 
perception weak, or indifferent in itſelf, is 
ſometimes rendered ſtrong, or pleaſant, or 
painful, by its introducing an idea which has 
theſe qualities. A perception which is indif- 
ferent, may, notwithſtanding, be fit to en- 
gage our attention, either on account of thoſe 
Which accompany it, or on account of the 
effects of thoſe qualitics of things which it 

repreſents, 
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repreſents, or for ſome other reaſon. Thus 
perceptions of touch, which are neither plea- 
ſant nor painful, engage our attention, be- 
cauſe of the great dependence which our wel. 
fare or our hurt have on the tangible quali. 
ties of bodies, But a perception. which is in- 
different, excites no emotion ; and the in- 
difference with which it was contemplated, i 
readily ſwallowed up by any emotion that 
happens to ſucceed it.. In this caſe our at- 
tention- continues fixed on the perception it- 
ſelf; but the frame with which it was con- 
templated, is ſcarce felt, and is quickly for- 
gotten, On the other hand, a perception 
may be ſuch as in itſelf we are not apt to at- 
tend to, and yet may, by its ſtrength, its agree- 
ableneſs, or its diſagreeableneis, excite a very 
ſenſible emotion, which engages our notice, 
and remains for ſome time in the mind, 
Now, when a perception of the firſt kind in- 
troduces one of the ſecond kind, the frame 
with which the former perception is concei- 
ved, and the latter perception itſelf, are dil 
regarded ; and the former perception, and 
the emotion excited by the latter, being the 
principal objects of our notice, we natural 


conjoin them, and aſcribe the emotion to 


that perception which did not really excite 
it, but only introduced its immediate cauſe, 
From the fitneſs of aſſociated perceptions to 
communicate their qualities, particularly ther 

| ſtrength 
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ſtrength or vivacity to each other, ariſes, in 
a great meaſure, the force of ſympathy, 
which enlivens our ideas of the paſſions infu- 
ſed by it to ſuch a pitch, as in a manner con- 
| verts them into the paſſions themſelves, and 
| which affects the perceptions of taſte in many 
inſtances formerly remarked. 


| Tr indeed the connected perceptions have 
ſuch a degree of relation as unavoidably leads 
vs to compare them, the phænomenon that 
has been mentioned will be reverſed, the ef- 
fect of the compariſon overbalancing that of 
the aſſociation, A perception will appear leſs 
ſtrong, leſs pleaſant, or leis painful, than it 
really is, by being introduced by one which 
poſſeſſes a greater degree of theſe qualities, K 
it is at the ſame time compared with it. 


IMAGINATION ſometimes operates fo 
ſtrongly, as not only to aſſociate, or even 
combine, but alſo to confound together ideas 
or ſenſations that are related, and to make 
us miſtake one for the other. This is the 
cauſe of ouroften aſcribing the pleaſure or the 
pain which reſults merely from our own o- 
perations, to the objects about which they 
happen to be employed; and of our con-. 
founding together objects or ideas which are 
contemplated with the ſame or a like diſpoſi- 
tion. It is likewiſe the ſource of many fi- 
„ gures 
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gures in which one thing is uſed for another, 
as metaphor, denomination, alluften, and 
the like, 


IMAGINATION does not confine itſelf tg 
its own weak ideas; but often acts in con- 
junction with our ſenſes, and ſpreads its in- 
fluence on their impreſſions. - Senſations, 
emotions, and affections, are, by its power, 
aſſociated with others, readily introducing 
ſuch as reſemble them, either in their fecling 
or direction, Nay, they are capable of a 
cloſer union than even our ideas ; for they 
may not only, like them, be conßfoined, but 
alſo mixed and blended ſo perfectly together, 
that none of them ſhall be diſtinctly percei- 
vable in the compound which ariſes from their 


union, Hence the effects ſo often mentioned, 


of concomitant emotions. 


ALL theſe are operations of imagination, 


which naturally procecd from its ſimpleſt 


exertions; and theſe are the principles from 
which the ſentiments of taſte ariſe, That 
theſe ſentiments ariſe from imagination, 
does by no means imply, that they arc 
fantaſtical, imaginary, or unſubſtantial. They 


are watver/ally produced by the energies 


of fancy, which are indeed of the utmoſt 
conſequence, and have the moſt extenſive 
influence on the operations of the mind. B 
being 
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being compounded with one another, or with 
other original qualities of human nature, 
they generate moſt of our compounded 
powers, In particular, they produce affec- 
tin and taſte of every kind; the former, by 
operating in conjunction with thoſe qualities 
of the mind which fit us for action ; the lat- 
ter, by being combined with the general laws 
er ſenſation. 
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Of the Connexion of Taſte with Genius. 


"T\AsTE may be conſidered either as an 
eſſential part, or as a neceſſary attend. 
ent of genius, according as we conſider ge- 
nius in a more or leſs extenſive manner, 
Every one acknowledges, that they have a 
very near connexion. It is ſo evident, that it 
has almoſt paſſed into amaxim, That the ableſt 
performers are alſo the beſt judges in every 
art, How far the maxim is juſt, will beſt 
appear, by briefly determining the nature 
and principles of genius. 


Tre firſt and leading quality of genius is 
invention, which conſiſts in a great extent and 
comprehenſiveneſs of imagination, in a rea- 
dineſs of aſſociating the remoteſt ideas that 
are any way related. In a man of genius, 
the uniting principles are ſo vigorous and 
quick, that, whenever any idea is preſent to 
the mind, they bring into view at once all 
others that have the leaſt connexion with 
it, As the magnet ſelects, from a quantity 
of matter, the ferruginous particles which 
happen to be ſcattered through it, without 
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making an impreſſion on other ſubſtances; 
ſo imagination, by a ſimilar ſympathy, equal- 
ly inexplicable, draws out from the whole 
compaſs of nature ſuch ideas as we have oc- 
caſion for, without attending to any others; 
and yet preſents them with as great propriety, 
as if all poflible conceptions had been explicitly 
expoſed to our view, and ſubjected to our 
choice. 


Ar firſt, theſe materials may lie in a rude 
and indigeſted chaos : but when we attentive- 
ly review them, the fame” aſſociating power 
which formerly made us fenfible of their 
connexion, leads us to perccive the different 
degrees of that connexion;. by its magical 
force ranges them into different ſpecies, ac- 
cording to theſe degrees; diſpoſes the moſt 
ſtrongly related into the ſame member; and 
ſets all the members in that poſition which it 
points out as the moſt natural. Thus, from 
a confuſed heap of materials, collected by 
fancy, genius, after repeated reviews and 


tranſpoſitions, deſigns a regular and well-pro- 
portioned whole “. 


Tirrs brightneſs and force of imagination 


This operation of genius, in defigning its produe- 
tions, is deſeribed with all the beauties of poetical ex- 
preſſion, in The pgs of mien b. 3. ver. 348. 


1 410. 
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throws 4 luſtre on its effects which will for 
ever diitinguiſh them from the lifeleſs and 
inſipid productions of inanimated induſtry. 
Diligence and acquired abilities may aflif 
or improve genius: but a fine imagination 
alone can produce it. Hence is derived its 
inventive power in all the ſubjects to which 
it can be applied. This is poſſeſſed in com- 
mon by the muſician, the painter, the poet, 
the orator, the philoſopher, and even the 
mathematician, In each, indeed, its form 
has ſomething peculiar, ariſing either from 
the degree of extent and comprehenſion of 
fancy; or from the peculiar prevalence of 
ſome one of the aſſociating qualities; or from 
the mind being, by original conſtitution, c- 
ducation, example, or ſtudy, more ſtrongly 
turned to one kind than the others. 


A GEN1us for the fine arts implies, not 
only the power of invention or deſign, but 
likewiſe a capacity to expreſs its deſigns in 
apt materials, Without this, it would not 
only be imperfect, but would for ever lic 
latent, undiſcovered, and uſeleſs. It is chief. 
ly the peculiar modification of this capacity 
which adapts a genius to one art rather than 
another. To form a painter, the ideas aſ- 
ſembled by fancy muſt give him a view of 
their correſpondent objects, in ſuch order 
and proportion as will enable him to exhibit 

e | the 
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the original to the eye, by an imitation of its 
figure and colour. To form a poet, they 
muſt lead the thoughts, not to the corporeal 
forms of things, but to the ſigns with which, 
by the common uie of language, they are 


connected; ſo that he may employ them with 


propriety, force, and harmony, in exciting 
ſtrong ideas of his ſubject, 


CULTURE. may ſtrengthen invention ; 
knowledge is neceſſary for ſupplying a fund 
from which it may collect its materials; but 


improvement chiefly affe&ts the capacity of 


expreſſion. Painting requires a mechanical 
ſkill, produced by exerciſe ; muſic, a know- 
ledge of the power of ſounds, derived from 
experience; poetry and cloquence, an ac- 
quaintance with all the force of words and 
inſcituted ſigns, an advantage which can be 
obtained only by careful ſtudy. 


Tuus genius is the grand architect whicly 
not only chuſes the materials, but diſpoſes 
them into a regular ſtructure, But it is not 
able to finiſh it by itſelf, It needs the aſſiſt- 
ance of taſte, to guide and moderate its ex- 
ertions. Though the different relations of 
the parts, in ſome meaſure, determine the 
form and poſition of each, we acquire much 
ampler aſſurance of its rectitude, when taſte 
has reviewed and examined both the deſign 
8 P 2 \-. "and 
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and execution. It ſerves as a check on mere 
fancy; it interpoſes its judgment, either ap- 
proving or condemning; and rejccts many 
things which unathited genius would have 
allowed. | | 


Trex diſtinct provinces of genius and taſte 
being thus marked out, it will be eaſy to dil- 


cover how far they are connected. They 


muſt be connected in a conſiderable degree, 
fince they both ſpring from imagination : but 
as it is differently exerted in each, their con- 
nexion will not be perfectly accurate and 
unilorm, 


GENIUS is not always attended with taſte 
preciſely cqual and proportioned. It is ſome- 
times incorrect, though copious and extenſive, 
It is ſomctimes bold, yet can transfuſe no de- 
licacy or grace into its productions. But it 
is never found where taſte is altogether want- 
ing. The ſame vigour of the aſſociating 
principles which renders genius quick and 
comprehenſive, muſt beſtow ſuch ſtrength 
on the ſeveral dependent operations of fancy 
which generate taſte, as ſhall make that ta- 
culty conſiderably active and perceptive “. 

The 

* There is in one view a ſtill cloſer connexion between 
genius and taſte. A genius for the fine arts implies, a 
lcaſt, ſenſibility and delicacy of taſte, as an eſlential part 

1 
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The genius of the greateſt maſters in every 
kind has not been more perfect than their 
taſte. The models they have given are ſo 
finiſhed and correct, that the general rules 
and precepts of the art, afterwards eſtabliſhed 
by critics, are deduced from their practice, 
and the very ſame which they obſerved, 
though uninſtructed. The epos was not 
ſubjected to rules when Homer compoſed 
the Iliad. Ariſtotle did not write his Art of 
Poetry, till after the greateſt tragic poets of 
antiquity had flourithed, Theſe great origi- 
nals poſſeſſed not only an excellent genius, 
but equal taſte, The vigour of their imagi- 
nations led them into uncxplored tracks; and 
they had ſuch light and diſcernment, as, with- 
out danger of error, directed their courſe in 
this untrodden wilderneſs, Taſte, united 
with genius, renders the effects of the latter 
like to diamonds, which have as great ſoli- 
ity as ſplendour ®. 15 

| Bur 
tit. By means of this, every form ſtrikes a man of true 
genus ſo forcibly, as perfectly to enrapture and engage 
him, and he ſelects the circumſtances proper for charag- 
teriſing it, and impreſies them upon others, with the 
ame vivacity that he apprehends them himſelf, See 


this clegantly explaincd in A diſcorrſe on poetical imita- 
ton, § 1. 


* Le bel eſprit eſt de la nature de ces pierres precieuſcs, 
qui wont pas moins de ſolidité, que d'eclat, II n'y a 
P 3 | 1c. 
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Bur taſte often prevails where genius is 
wanting; they may judge, who cannot them. 
ſelves perform. 'The operations that depend 
on the imagination, may be vigorous enough 
to form a high reliſh, though it be deſtitute 
of that brightneſs and extenſion which is 
neceſſary for a comprehenſive genius. The 
aſſociating principles may be ſtrong and ac- 
tive within their bounds, though theſe bounds 
be narrow. And ſoundneſs and ſtrength of 
judgment may be poſſeſſed without conſider- 
able genius; but muſt always, if joined with 
any degrce of the internal ſenſes, produce 
acuteneſs and juſtneſs of taſte, This ren- 
dered Ariſtotle the greateit of critics, though 
he was not, like Longinus, %. with a /cet's 


fire. 


Ir muſt however be acknowledged, tha: 
genius will always throw a peculiar bright:.1s 
upon taſte, as it enables one, by a kind of 
contagion, to catch the ſpirit or an author, 
to judge with the lame diſpoſition in which 
he compoſed, and by this means to feel every 


rien de plus beau qu'un diamant bien poli et bien net; 
il eclate de tous cetez, et dans toutes ſes parties. 


Quanta fodezza, fauto ha ſplendore. 


 Ccſt un corps ſolide qui brille; c'eſt un brillant qui 4 
de la conſiſtence et du corps. 4 Entret. d- Ariſie et d Hi 
gene. 1. 


beauty 
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beauty with a delight and tranſport of which 
4 colder critic can form no idea. The fine 
genius of Longinus catches fire, as it were, 
from the mentioning of a ſublime paſſage, 
and hurries him on to emulate its ſublimity 
in his explication of it. Quintilian, by the 
ſame union of genius with taite, delivers his 
ſentiments with the utmoſt elegance, and en- 
livens the abſtractneſs of precept by the moſt 
beautiful and appoſite figures and images, 


S&T: ME 


Of the influence of Taſjie on Criticiſm, 


8 taſte gives the laſt finiſhing to genius 

in the author or performer, ſo it is the 
fundamental ingredient in the character of the 
critic, The greateſt refinement and juſtneſs 
of taſte is neceſſary, but not alone ſufficient, 
to qualify one for this office, A critic muſt 
not only feel, but poſleſs that accuracy of dit- 
cernment, which enables a perſon to rect up- 
on his feelings with diſtinctneſs, and to explain 
them to others, | 


TasTE perceives the particular beantics 
and faults, and thus ſupplies the facts for 
which we are to account, and the experi- 
ments from which our concluſions are to be 


deduced. But theſe concluſions cannot be 
formed without a vigorous abſtracting facul- 


ty, the greateſt force of reaſon, a capacity 
for the moſt careful and correct induction, 
and a deep knowledge of the principles of hu- 
man nature. One does not merit the name 
of a critic, merely by being able to make a 
collection of beauties and faults from perform- 
ances in the fine arts; to tell in general, 
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that thoſe pleaſe, theſe diſpleaſe; ſome more, 
{me leſs. Such particular obſervations fall 
as much ſhort of genuine criticiſm, as a col- 
tection of facts and experiments does of phi- 
loſophy 3 or a ſeries of news-papers of a 
ſyſtem of politics, They are its rude materials, 
and nothing more. And to exhibit them is 
the whole that taſte can do. 


Ix order, therefore, to form an able critic, 
taſte muſt be attended with a philoſophical 
genius, which may ſubject theſe materials to 
a regular induction, reduce them into claſſes, 
and determine the general rules which go- 
dern them *. In all this operation, reſpect 


muſt be had to the ſubjects in which the excel- 


lencies or blemiſhes reſide, and to the ſimili- 
tude of the qualities themſelves, or of the ſenti- 
ments which they excite, Theſe are the cir- 
cumſtances common to a variety of particular 
phenomena, which muſt regulate our diſtri- 
bution of them. It is not enough to diſcover 


Nihil eſt quod ad artem redigi poſſit, niſi ille prius, 
qui illa tenet, quorum artcm inſtituere vult, habeat illam 
ſcieatiam, ut ex iis rebus, quarum ars nondum fit, artem 
elf ore poſſit Omnia fere, quæ ſunt concluſa nunc ar- 
tibus, diiperſa et diſſipata quondam fucrunt, ut in muſicis, 
in hac d-nique ipſa ratione dicendi. Adhibita eſt 
gitur ars quædam extrinſecus ex alio genere quodam, 
q. d bi totum pi, phi atrumunt, quæ rem ditfolutam, 
h hamque conglutinaret, et ratione quadam conſtringe- 
et. Cic. de Orat. lib. 1. 


that 
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that we are pleaſed or diſpleaſed ; we muſt 
aſcertain the preciſe ſpecies of either; and 
refer it to the ſentiment or the expreſſion; 
to the deſign or the execution; to ſublimity 
or beauty; to wit or humour, 


Tun qualities common to the lower claſſ:z 
will naturally be determined firſt, by regular 
induction. But a true critic will not reſt ſatiſ. 
fied with them. By renewing the induction, 
and puſhing it to a greater degree of ſubtilty, 
he will aſcertain the leſs conſpicuous proper- 
ties, which unite ſeveral inferior ſpecies under 
the ſame genus “; and will carry on his ant 
lyſis, till he diſcovers the higheſt kinds, and 
preſcribes the moſt extenſive Iaws of art, and 
thus arrives at the moſt univerſal diſtinctions 
that can be made, without falling into the 
uninſtructive affirmation of mere excellence 
or faultineſs in general . 


To 


* Tum ſunt notanda genera, et ad certum numerum 
paucitatemque revocanda. Genus autem eſt id, quod ſu 


ſimileis communione quadam, ſpecie autem differeuteis, 


duas aut plureis complectitur parteis. Partes autem funt, 
quæ generibus 1is, ex quibus emanant, ſubjiciuatur. 
Cic. ibid. 


+ This order of proceeding from the more particular to 
the more general diſtinctions of our ſentiments, may, per- 


haps, ſeem liable to an objection drawn from matter of 


fact: for it would appear, that critics have determined 
the moſt univerſal claſſes, but have not yet ſufficiently af 
EEE | | RE certained 
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To complete the criticiſm, and render it 
truly philoſophical, the common qualities of 
the 


certained the ſpecies that are ſubordinate to them. The 
common defect with which they are charged is, that 
their obſervations are too general. This is undoubtedly 
the caſe, as criticiſm has been generally managed : and 
the reaſon is, that it has been ſeldom cultivated by a regu- 
lu and juſt induction. It was long ago obſerved by Lord 
Verulam, that there are two kinds of induction; one im- 
perfect and inſufficient, which leads us at once from expe- 
iments to the moſt general concluſions ; the other legiti- 
mate and perfect, but ſcarce ever uſed, which riſes gra- 
dnally from leſs general, to more general principles. 
« Duz viz ſunt, atque eſſe poſſunt, ad inquirendam et 
« inveniendam veritatem. Altera a ſenſu et particularibus 
«* advolat ad axiomata maxime generalia, atque hæc 
via in uſu eſt. Altera a ſenſu et particularibus excitat 
« axiomata, aſcendendo continenter et gradatim, ut ulti- 
mo loco perveniatur ad maxime generalia; quæ via vera 
« eſt, ſed intentata.“ Nov. Org. lib. 1. aph. 19. In cri- 
tieiſm, as well as in philoſophy, the former method has 
been generally practiſed. Indeed, in whatever regards 
ſentiment, there is a peculiar temptation to purſue this 
courſe. For the very feelings excited by qualities that be- 
long to different genera, being ſenſibly diſtin, direct 
men, in ſome meaſure, to diſtinguiſh them, though not 
with ſufficient preciſion. But it requires attention and a- 
cuteneſs to mark the ſmaller varieties of ſentiment, which 
correſpond to the ſpecies of each. The matter of fact 
objected only ſhows, therefore, that criticiſm has been 
cultivated by a wrong method of induction. The conſe- 
quence has been, that even thoſe general diſtinctions 
which appear to be aſcertained, are looſe, uncertain, and 
ill defined; a defect that can never be remedied, till the 
other ſort of induction be applied, and critics be coutent- 
ed to riſe from particular principles, gradually, to ſuch as 

" —" 
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the ſeveral. claſſes, both ſuperior and ſubord. 
nate, muſt be compared with the principles 9 
human nature, that we may learn by why 
means they pleaſe or difpleaſe, and for wha 
reaſon. 


ALL this is included in perfect criticiſm, 
which requires therefore the greateſt philoſo- 
phical acuteneſs, united with the moſt exqui- 
ſite perfection of taſte, If taſte is wanting, 
our concluſions muſt be defective, faulty, or 
precarious ; if philoſophical genius, our ob- 
ſervations will be trifling, ſuperficial, uncon- 
nected, and perplexed with too great particu: 
larity. 


IT has often been obſerved, that nature is 
the ſtandard and archetype of all true rules ot 
criticiſm. Indeed the fate of criticiſm has 
been ſimilar to that of every ſpecies of philo- 
ſophy : It has fallen into the hands of inca. 
pable profeſſors, who, without any regard to 
the truth of nature, have attempted to pre- 
{ſcribe rules formed by their own imagin- 
tions. The accidental uſage of an eminent 
author on a particular emergency, has bcen 
converted into a ſtanding law, and applied to 


are more general. Thus only can our conceptions of all 
the ſentiments of taſte, and of the qualities by which they 
are excited, be rendered accurate and determinate. 


Caſes 
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caſes nowiſe ſimilar: arbitrary reſtraints 
have been impoſed without neceſſity, and 
even ſhining faults have beea recommended 
as beauties. But theſe falſe ſyſtems of criti- 
ciſm, like their kindred ones in philoſophy, 

have obtained only a local and temporary re- 
ception. Genuine criticiſm is evidently very 
different; and is juſtly eſteemed a faithful 
tranſcript of nature, For it inveſtigates thoſe 
qualities in its objects which, from the in- 
variable principles of human nature, muſt 
always pleaſe or diſpleaſe; deſcribes and diſ- 
tinguiſhes the ſentiments which they in fact 
produce; and impartially regulates its moſt ge- 
neral concluſions according to real phæno- 
mena. 


. SECT. 
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Of the Objects of Taſte, 


W have ſeen the importance of taſte, 


both to the performer, and the 
judge. But its proper office and extenſive 
influence will perhaps appear ſtill farther, by 
conſidering its objects in a light ſomewhat dit. 
ferent. It may be conceived as employing 
jtſelf about nature, art, and ſcience. With 
regard to nature, which is the common ſub- 
ject of the other two, taſte and reaſon are 
employed in conjunction. In art, taſte is the 
ultimate judge, and reaſon but its miniſter, 
In ſcience, reaſon is ſupreme, but may ſome- 
times reap advantage from uſing taſte as an au- 
xiliary. 


As reaſon inveſtigates the /aws of nature, 
taſte alone diſcovers its beauties, It fills us 
with admiration of the ſtupendous magnitude 
of the mundane ſyſtem, It is charmed with 
the regularity, order, and proportion, which 
every part of that ſyſtem diſplays, even to the 
moſt illiterate; with the beauty and variety of 
colours which tinge the face of nature ; with 
the fitneſs and utility of all its productions; 
with the inexhauſtible diverſity and cndlels 

ſucceſſion 
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ſucceſſion of rew objects which it preſents 
o view. Flowers diſcloſe a thouſand deli- 
cate or vivid hues. Animals appear in come- 
y ſymmetry. Here the ocean ſpreads forth 
its ſinooth and boundleſs ſurface; there the 
earth forras a verdant carpet. Mountains 
riſe with rugged majeſty ; the valleys wear 
a pleaiant bloom; and even the dreary wil- 
derneſs is not deſtitute of auguſt ſimplicity, 
The day is uthered in by a ſplendid luminary, 
whoſe beams expoſe to view the beauties of 
the world, and gild the face of nature, And 
when the curtain of night veils terreſtrial ob- 
jets from our eye, the wide expanſe appears 
ſpangled with ſtars, and opens the proſpect of 
multitudes of worlds paſt reckoning. Spring, 
ſummer, autumn, preſent us with natural 
beauties, in the ſucceſſive periods of their 
growth ; and even ſtern winter leaves many 
objects undeſtroyed, from which a vigorous 
taſte may extract no inconſiderable degree of 
entertainment. 


SCARCE any art is ſo mean, ſo: entirely 
mechanical, as not to afford ſubjects of taſte. 


Dreſs, furniture, equipage, will diſcover a good 


or bad taſte : nay, the loweſt utenſil may be 
beautiful or ugly in the kind“. But the 


* In how great a degree the beauty of theſe meaner 


ſubjects is regulated by the ſame principles, from which 


that of the nobler ſprings, appears in many inſtances pro- 


duced by Mr Hogarth, in his Anahyſis s of beauty. 
Q 2 finer 
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finer arts, which imitate the excellencics or 
nature, ſupply it with more proper materials, 
and thence derive their merit. Muſic, paint- 
ing, ſtatuary, architecture, poetry, and clo. 
quence, conſtitute its peculiar and domeſiic 
territory, in which its authority is abſolutely 
ſupreme. In this department, genius receives 
its decrees with implicit ſubmiſſion; and rea- 
{on is but its miniſter, employed to bring into 
view, and reduce into form, the ſubjects of 
which it is to judge. | 


Tur ſciences are ſuſceptible, not only of 
truth or falichood, but alſo of beauty or 
deformity, excellence or defect. As the for: 
mer are primarily regarded, reaſon, by which 
they are diſtinguiſhed, here reigns ſupreme, 
and is the immediate and proper judge of 
merit, Taſte exerciſes only a ſubordinate 
juriſdiction, and muſt be employed in ſubſer- 
vience to underſtanding. When this ſubordi- 
nation is perverted, and taſte is principally re- 
garded, erroneous theories are introduced; 
Imagination is ſubſtituted for reaſon ; preju- 
dice ſupplies the place of evidence ; plauſible 
fables are embraced inſtead of ſolid truths. 
An immoderate attachment to novelty or 
antiquity, to ſublimity or ſimplicity, has of- 
'ten in ſcience given riſe to whimſical pris 
ciples, and diſtorted explications of the pht- 
nomena of things. To one or other of. k 
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cauſes we may aſcribe moſt of the ſyſtems of 
faiſc philoſophy that have ever prevailed in 
the world. , 


Bur taſte, when under the entire control 
of reaſon, and uſed only as its aſſiſtant, is 
highly uſeful in ſcience. It judges, not only 
of the manner in which ſcience is communi- 
cated, *but alſo of the matter itſelf, Every 
juſt concluſion, by extending our knowledge 
of nature, diſcovers ſome new beauty in the 
conſtitution of things, and ſupplies additio- 
nal zratification to taſte, The pleaſure which 
attends the perceptions. of this faculty, ſtrong- 
ly prompts us to exert reaſon in philoſophical 
inquiries, and, with unremitted aſſiduity, to 
explore the ſecrets of nature, that we may ob- 
tain that pleaſure, By its approbation, it con- 
firms the deductions of reaſon, and, by ma- 

king us feel the beauty, heightens our convic- 

tion of the truth, of its concluſions. The 

Newtonian theory is not more ſatisfy ing to the 

under{tanding, by the juſt reaſonings on which 

it is founded, than agreeable to taſte, by its 
ſimpiicity and elegance. As the operations 
of taſte are quick, and almoſt inſtantaneous, 
It is lometimes diſguſted with the bungling 
appcarance of principles, and leads us to ſuſ- 
pect them, before reaſon has had time to diſ- 

cover where the falſehood lies. A king of 
Spain, who had made conſiderable progreſs 
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in aſtronomy, is faid to have been highly 
diſguſted with the confuſion and perplexii 
in which the Ptolemaic ſyſtem involves the 
motions of the celeſtial bodies. His ee 
ſubmitted to that hypotheſis; but his 4% 
diſliked it. Inſtead of cenſuring the conſti. 
tution of nature, he ſhould have ſuſpected 
the explication which repreſented it as irre- 
gular, and ill contrived. When the mun- 
dane ſyſtem is truly explained, it appears to 
be adjuſted with the niceſt regularity and 
proportion; the fenſe of which at once con- 
firms the theory, and fills us with admir atios 
of the ſupreme wiſdom. 
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Of the Pleaſures of Taſie. 


HE obſervations which we have made 
72 concerning the ſubjects of taſte, not 
only aſcertain its genuine province, but like- 
wiſe, in ſome meaſure, evince its extenſive 
utility and importance. It will not, however, 
be improper to complete our view of its ad- 
rantages, by conſidering its — both im- 
mediate and remote. 


Ir is the ee ſource of pleaſures, not 
only innocent, but elegant and noble. The 
powers of imagination are a ſtriking inſtance 
of the munificence of our creator, who has 
furniſhed us, not only with thoſe faculties 
which are neceflary for the preſervation of our 
being, but with ſuch alſo as may fitus for re- 
ceiving a rich variety of enjoyment. And by 
the improvement of theſe powers, our plea- 
ſures may be ſtill farther multiplied, and ren- 
dered more exquiſite, A fine taſte qualifies 
a man for enjoyments to which others are 
perfect ſtrangers, and enables him to derive 
entertainment from almoſt every thing in art 
or nature. It enlarges his ſphere of happi- 
neſs, by yielding delights which employ the 
| | mind 
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mind without fatiguing it, and gratify with. 
out cloying. 


Tux pleaſures of taſte, though leſs im. 
proving than ſuch as are intellectual, are often 
as great, generally more rapturous, always 
more univerſally attainable. We need bu 
attend, and they are infuſed by every obig, 
without labour or expence of thought. The 
beauties of nature are open to all: and though 
few can have the property, moſt men ma 
have the enjoyment, of many of the wond-rs 
of art, 'The improvement of taſte is ealicr, 
and more certain, than that of reaſon. Some 
are indeed incapable of the higheſt perfection 
of it : but few are ſo entirely deſtitute of the 
natural ſeeds of it, as not to receive ſome 
pleaſure from its proper objects. Though all 
cannot attain ſuch ju/tneſs of diſcernment as 
may qualify them for being judges, or gain 
them authority as critics; thcre are ſcarce 
any who may not acquire the /en/ibi/ity that 
is requiũte for their own gratification, 


Tre pleaſures of taſte are not, like the 
gratifications of external ſenſe, followed by 
uneaſineſs or ſatiety, nor reflected upon with 
diſſatisfaction. They are confeſſedly of an 
higher order. A relith for them adds dign:- 
ty to a character, and commands no inconſi- 
derable degree of eiteem, A man who de 
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rotes a conſiderable part of his time to the 
gratification of ſenſe, is an object of contempt 
or indignation: but a perſon who can fill up 
with pleaſures of taſte, thoſe parts of life that 
ford no opportunities for ſocial offices, who 
can find entertainment for many hours in a 
gallery of pictures, or in a collection of poems, 
is eſteemed on this very account. Juſtneſs 
of taſte procures an author as high a degree 
of reputation, as the moſt curious abſtract 
diſquiſitions. Ariſtotle's critical works are 
more generally valued than his logic. 'To the 
latter he owed the veneration of his implicit 
followers; a veneration which free inquiry 
has already extinguithed : but on account of 
the former, all ages will probably admire him. 


TE ſentiments of taſte ſpread a luſtre o- 
ver moſt of our enjoyments. The pleaſures 
of ſenſe and the external decorations of life 
would be infipid and deſpicable to every man 
of underſtanding, if ideas of elegance and 
magnificence, derived from taſte, were not 
allociated with them. Taſte ſtamps a value 
upon riches, as the procuring of its gratifica- 
tions is the great end for which they are deſi- 
red, and the worthieſt uſe to which they can 
be applied, the execution of benevolent and 
virtuous deſigns alone excepted, 
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Of the Efecls Taſte on the Character an : 
Paſſions. 14 


HE more remote advantages of taſte 
[ ariſe from the influence which it has 
en the paſſions and the character, 


Tux paſſions, as well as taſte, depend for 
their production on the imagination; and 
may therefore reaſonably be expected to bear 
ſome analogy to it, Were it proper to enter 
on a full diſcuſſion of the origin of the paſ. 
fions, it might be ſhown, not only that they 
derive their exiſtence, their particular turn, 
and their various degrees of ſtrength, from 
the operations of fancy, but alſo that they 
owe them, in many inſtances, to the very 
fame operations of fancy which produce the 
ſentiments of taſte, Fancy forms the pic- 
tures which affect taſte, by compounding ſeve- 
ral diſtinct ideas into one whole; and theſe 
ſame pictures excite the paſſions. Aſſccia- 
tion has a very great influence on taſte; and 
every philoſopher who has examined the at- 
fections with tolerable care, has remarked 
the great dependence which they have on 
aſlociation. Many of them ariſe from Hm. 
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zathy; and this principle is likewiſe the 
ſource of many ſentiments of taſte, Both 
our ſentiments and our affections are often 
rendered more intenſe by the mixture of con- 
comitant emotions. A ſtrong imagination 
produces a vigorous and lively taſte; and 
it is always attended with keen and ardent 
paſſons. . 


Tavs taſte and affection are effects of the 
ſme cauſe, ſtreams iſſuing from the ſame 
fountain; and muſt therefore be in a conſi- 
derable meaſure ſimilar. They likewiſe mu- 
wally influence one another, and hence de- 


ive a farther ſimilarity, We have remarked 


already, that the prevailing paſſion often 


enlivens the ſenſations of taſte, and deter- 


mines its particular form. Taſte as often 
zugments the vigour of the paſſions, and 
fixes their prevailing character. Preſent a 
mere abſtract idea of good or evil, the mind 
feels no emotion. Mention a particular ad- 
vantage or diſadvantage, deſire or averſion, 


joy or ſorrow is immediately rouſed. Tell us 


that a man is generous, benevolent, or com- 
paſſionate, or, on the contrary, that he is 
ſordid, ſelfiſh, or hard-hearted, this general 


account of his character is too indefinite to 


excite either love or hatred. Rehearſe a ſe- 
ries of actions in which theſe characters have 
been diſplayed, immediately the ſtory draws 


out 
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out the affections correſpondent, It is only 
a perception enlivened by fancy, that affech 
our active powers. A very general idea is 
ſo unſtable, that fancy cannot lay hold of it: 
but when a particular idea is preſented, the 
imagination dwells upon it, cloaths it with a 
variety of circumſtances, runs from it to other 
ideas that are connected with it, and finiſhes 
ſuch a picture of the object repreſented by that 
idea, as will infallibly- produce a fuitable 
affection. Now, if we examine the colour 
which imagination throws upon our ideas, 
in order to enable them to excite the pal. 
ſions, we ſhall find, that the greateſt part of 
them are extracted from the ſentiments of 
taſte, Honours have a great influence on 
moſt men; but greateſt on thoſe whoſe taſte 
is of ſuch a nature as to give them a high 
reliſh of the magnificence and pomp which 
the poſſeſſion of honours naturally procure, 
There is ſcarce any quality that recommend; 
a perſon more ſtrongly to our friendſhip, 
than a fitneſs for gratifying our taſte in ſore 
way or other. A genius for muſic or paint: 
ing will ſometimes more ſpecdily and certainly 
introduce a ſtranger to the notice or good 
offices of a man who is a tolerable judge in 
theſe arts, than more important accompliſh 
ments of which he is equally qualified to 
judge. A ſenſe of beauty has genera!ly much 
greater influence upon the amorous paſſion, 
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than the mere appetite for ſenſual pleaſure; 
and is ſometimes ſo powerful, as even to o- 
verbalance; in our choice, the natural approba- 
tion of agreeable mental qualities. An elegant 
entertainment is prepared, not to ſatisfy hunger, 
but to pleaſe fancy. We may peraaps ven- 
ture to aſſert, that every appetite and paſſion 
in our nature, except avarice alone, or the 
love of money for the ſake of hoarding, 
derives its origin and its vigour, in a great 
meaſure, from thoſe ideas which imagina- 
tion borrows from taſte, and affociates with 
the object of that paſſion. This being the 
caſe, the paſſions will naturally receive one 
tincture or other, in every man, according 
to the particular conſtitution of his taſte. 


Wx find, by experience, ſuch a connexion 
between the taſtes and the paſſions of men, 
as theſe obſervations would lead us to expect. 


Great ſenſibility of taſte is generally accom- 


panied with lively paſſions. Women have 
always been conſidered as poſſeſſing both in 
4 more eminent degree than men. Quick» 
neſs of taſte is eſſential to poetic genius; and 
Horace has aſſigned to poets the correſpond- 
ent turn of paſſion, when he characteriſes 
them genus irritabile, A groſs, uncultivated 
taſte produces a groſſneſs and indelicacy of 
paſſion: but where- ever a delicate taſte pre- 
rails, it beſtows a certain refinement and ele- 
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gance on our principles of action, whick 
makes us deſpiſe many objects as groſs and 
coarſe which vulgar minds purſue with ar. 
dour; and even when we are attached to the 
very ſame things with other men, it pivesa 
peculiar politeneſs to our manner of affecting 
them. Savages have a groſſneſs both of taſte 
and of paſſion, which diſtinguiſhes them 
from civilized nations. The vulgar in every 
nation are diſtinguiſhed by the ſame circum 
ſtance from the polite, Whatever quality 
gives a tincture to the taſte of a nation, is Ml, 
found to tinge alſo the national character MW 
The French have a peculiar delicacy of taſte: . 
and a peculiar vivacity and elegance runs W 
through their manners. The irregularity and Il 
boldneſs of the Engliſh taſte correſponds ex- 
actly with the general ſpirit of the nation, MW: 
The ſtatelineſs which the Spaniards affect MW 
in their behaviour, is analogous to the lofti- 
neſs which they approve in compoſition, It 
1s no difficult matter to trace a like connexion 
between taſte and character in individuals, 


Tr1s connexion may be owing, in ſome 
-meaſure, to the influence which the paſſions 
have on taſte, But it can ſcarce be doubted, 
that it ariſes as frequently from the tincture 
which taſte gives to the paſſions; eſpecially 
| when we recollect, that the ideas which ex- 
| | cite 
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ce the paſſions are, in a great meaſure, de- 
ned from the ſentiments of taſte. 


Ir it ſhould farther appear, that a juſt and 
yell · regulated taſte. has a peculiar tendency: 
to confirm virtuous affections and principles, 
its importance would be ſtill more conſpi- 
cuous. Thoſe who have inquired; whether 
i has this tendency, ſeem to have run into! 
extremes. Some repreſent thoſe qualities in 
actions and affections which excite our mo- 
ral approbation, as the fame with thoſe qua- 
ities which, in a picture, or a poem, produce 
the gratification of taſte; and think that it 
i the fame faculty which is pleaſed in both 
cales*®, But experience will ſcarce ſup- 
port this opinion. A. taſte for the fine arts, 
and a high ſenſe of virtue, which, on this: 
hypotheſis, would be the ſame, are often ſe- 
parated: and a careful examination of the 
moral faculty, would probably lead us to de- 
me it from other principles than thoſe from 
which taſte has been explained. There 
ſeems, however, to be as little reaſon for de- 
termining, with others, that taſte has no in- 
uence upon morality f. It may be ſepa»: 


This is often aſſerted, or very plainly inſinuated, by 
Lord Shafteſbury: See Charaferiſtics, Paſſim. 


} This opinion is maintained by Mr Brown, . Eſcy on 


Wn Ih rated: 
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rated from virtue; it may accidentally lead 

men to act viciouſly, for its gratification: but, 

that it is naturally more favourable to virtue 

than to vice, may be inferred from many of 

the acknowledged qualities. of the human 
mind, 


MosT wrong paſſions may be traced up 
to ſome perverſion of taſte which produces 
them, by leading us to miſapprehend their 
objects. It would be almoſt ſuperfluous to 
undertake a formal proof, that luxury, pro- 
digality, ambition, ariſe chicfly from this 
cauſe. And it is evident, that if taſte were 
perfectly formed, fo as to diſcover that it is 
a falſe beauty or ſublimity, or at leaſt an in- 
ferior ſpecies, that belongs to theſe vices, or 
their objects; and if it were accuſtomed to 
the purer and nobler ſubjects about which 
it may be employed, thoſe ideas which now 
miſlead ſo many, muſt loſe a great part of 
their influence upon them. Vice is often pro- 
moted by taſte ill formed or wrong applied: 
let taſte be rendered correct and juſt, vice will 
be almoſt extinguiſhed; for our opinions of 
things will be, in moſt caſes, true, and ſuited 
to their natures, 


A man who is acquainted with high and 
noble pleaſures, naturally deſpiſes ſuch as are 
far inferior. A reliſh for the gratifications 
| of 
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of taſte will enable a man, in ſome degree, to 
undervalue the pleaſures. of ſenſe, and to diſ- 
regard the calls of appetite, which are the 
greateſt obſtructions to the prevalence of 
good affections. A man of an improved 
taſte puts very little value on ſenſual delights, 
except ſo far as they come to him recom- - 
mended by an opinion of elegance. And it 
has been already obſerved, that a perfectly 
juſt- taſte. would enable him to ſtrip this re-- 
commendation, in a great meaſure, of its 
force. 


Any ſentiment; or affection, which is ſuita- 
ble to the prevailing bias of the mind, will: 
derive peculiar ſtrength from that bias. - A 
jaſt and elegant taſte, frequently employed, 
puts the mind into an. habitual diſpoſition, , 
more congruous to the agreeable feeling, and 
gentle impulſes, of kind affection, than to the 
more tumultuous agitations of the rougher 
paſſions,  'The exerciſe of taſte begets ſe- 
renity and ſatisfaction. When theſe prevail, 
the mind is prone to benevolence. . This af- 
fection finds the mind already in a temper 
ſuited to it; and it ſtrikes deep its roots, as 
in a ſoil which ſupplies it with its natural 
nouriſhment, in great abundance, A. man is 
eldom better diſpoſed to friendſhip, generoſi -- 
, love, and the whole train of kind affec-- 
ions, than when his mind has been ſoftened, , 
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by the charms of muſie, painting, or poe 

It is univerfally acknowledged, that theſe arts, 
when properly applied, are very powerful in 
recommending virtue, And their power 
ariſes, in a great meaſure, from the circum- 
ſtances which we are now conſidering, Their 
immediate gratifications, by producing a con- 
gruous diſpoſition, prepare the mind for be- 
ing deeply impreſſed with the moral ſenti- 
ments and affections. n they are fitted 
to inſinuate. 


ALL the principles of the human mind 
have ſo near a connexion, that one of them 
can ſcarce be conſiderably altered, but it pro- 
duces a fimilar alteration in the reſt. A vi- 
gorous taſte, not only is affected with every 
the minuteſt object, directly preſented to it; 
but imparts alſo a peculiar ſenfibility to all the 
other powers of the ſoul. Refinement of 
taite makes a man ſuſceptible of delicate feel- 
ings on every occaſion; and theſe increaſe the 
acuteneſs of the moral ſenſe, and render all 
its perceptions ſtronger and more exquiſite. 
On this account, a man of nice taſte will have 
a ſtronger abhorrence of vice, and a keener 
reliſh for virtue, in any given ſituation, than 
a perſon of dull organs can have, in the fame 
circumſtances. Hence it proceeds in pet, 
that many actions are reckoned either virtu- 
_ ous or vicious by cGilzed nations, which 
| 0 
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to ſavages. appear perfectly indifferent. This 
may rather be aſcribed to an elegance of taſte 
gradually introduced by ſociety, than to any 
peculiar diſpoſition to virtue. The moral 
ſenſe is, in ſavages, ſo dull, that the qualities 
of theſe actions are imperceptible to them, 
and their ſentiments in other inſtances are 
weak in proportion. Civilized nations have 
delicacy ſufficient to perceive moral qualities 
in actions, which make no impreſſion on a. 
favage ; and this delicacy renders more vigo- 
rous, in proportion, the perceptions which 
they have from thoſe actions that are appro- 
ved or diſapproved by ſavages themſelves. . 
Thus the cultivation of taſte gives new force 
to the ſentiments of the moral faculty, and by 
this mean renders it more powerful to repreſs. 
the vicious paſſions, and ſupport the virtuous.. 


Ir is likewiſe to be obſerved, that, though 
taſte and the moral ſenſe are diſtinct powers, 
yet many actions and affections are fit to grati- 
fy both. What is virtuous and obligatory is 
often alſo beautiful or ſublime. What is vi- 
dious may be, at the ſame time, mean, deform- 
ed, or ridiculous A man whoſe taſte is. 
uncultivated, has no motive in theſe caſcs, 
but what ariſes from the moral principle. A. 
perſon of improved taſte, not only has this in 
ts greateſt ſtrength, but is capable of addi- 
uonal motives derived from taſte; and having 
thus 
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thus a double impulſe, muſt be more ſtrong. 
Ip prompted' than the other. It:muſt be ac-- 
knowledged, indeed, that ſome vices appear 
ſublime or elegant, and may therefore de re- 


commended by taſte. But they always have 


theſe qualities in a leſs degree than the oppo- 
ſite virtues. Superiority to external things is 


nobler than ambition. Admiration of theſe 


vices, therefore, implies a defect of juſt taſte. 
Where this faculty is perfect, it always prefers 


virtue to vice. 


- In order to give the foregoing obſervations: 
their full weight, it is neceflary to remember, 
that many different cauſes concur in forming 


the characters of men. Taſte is but one of 


theſe cauſes; and not one of the. moſt power-- 
ful. It is not therefore to be expected that. 


the character ſhould be, in every inſtance, per- 
fectly analogous to the taſte, Other caufes 
may counteract the influence of this principle, 
and render the turn of the paſſions, diſſimilar 
to its ſtructure. On this account, examples 


ol a good taſte. joined with groſs paſſions, o- 


vicious character, are far from being ſufficient 


to prove that taſte has no connexion with 


morals, This heterogeneous compoſition 
may be otherwiſe accounted for. All our 
concluſions concerning human nature mult 


be founded on experience . but it is not ne- 


fry; that every concluſion ſhould be imm- 
diate) 


_ 
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lately deduced from experiment. A conclu- 
fon is often ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, if it be 
ſhown that it neceſſarily reſults from general 
qualities of the human mind, which have 
been aſcertained by experiment and induction. 

This is the natural method of eſtabliſhing 
ſynthetical concluſions ; eſpecially where an 
elfect is produced by a complication of cauſes. 
This is the caſe in the ſubject of our preſent 
inquiry. The character and the pafſions are 
affected by many different cauſes, of which 
taſte is one. Taſte in the fine arts may ap- 
pear to be wanting in ſome men, becauſe 
they have had no opportunities of exerciſing 
it on ſubjects of that kind; while, at the ſame 
time, the natural principles of it being vigo- 
rous, and all men being converſant about the 
objects of affection, it may beſtow a delicacy 
and refinement on the character. Affectation 
may diſguiſe the paſſions, imitation may ren- 
der them unſuitable to the turn of taſte, ha- 
bit may make them run counter to it; but 
aſte has, notwithſtanding, a natural tenden: 
q to influence them. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TH E following eſſays, upon the ſame ſub- 
jet which Profeſſor GERARD has. treated 
in ſuch a maſterly manner, are the productions 
of three of the greateſt and moſt elegant writers, 
that the French nation has ever produced, 
There can then be no doubt about their title to 
a place in this volume ; which, by ſuch a valu- 
able addition, will contain, perhaps, all that 
can be ſaid concerning the principles, the nature, 
the characters and extent, the riſe and decline 
of true taſte; matters hitherto injudicioufly 
treated by many pens, and but ſuperficially by 
the beſt, But notwithſtanding the merit of 
theſe eſſays, it is owing to Mr GERARD's can- 
did and generous permiſſion, that they are ad- 
mitted into a volume which was appropriated to 
bis own excellent performance. The genuine 
re of truth diſpels thoſe anxious fears of riva- 
ity, which are the reſult of a narrow and ſelf- 
iſo ambition, and not of a noble and generous e- 
mulation, Beſides, Mr GERARD's talents 
render ſuch anxious fears entirely groundleſs, 
un the other hand, our ingenious Profeſſor can- 
wt be diſpleaſed, that his name ſhould go down 
ti poſterity in company with thoſe of MonTE- 
iv, D'ALEMBERT, and VOLTAIRE. 
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The eſſays of the two latter are finiſhed 
pieces, That of the late Preſident Moxrx. 
SQUIEU is an imperfect fragment, an aſſem- 
blage of ſcattered thoughts, the firſt flrokes of 
his pencil, in which we fee the noble ſubjec 
Shetched out in part, and the principal colturs 
that enter into the compoſition of true taſte 
thrown careleſsly upon the canvas. For while 
the noble artiſt was drawing his outlines, and 
gathering materials for his work, he was ſeized 


_ wwith a diforder, which prevented him from gi- 


ving it the finiſbing touch, and deprived the 
republic of letters of one of its brighteſt orna- 
ments. The thoughts, however, of ſuch an & 
riginal genius, unconnected as they may be, will 
be highly acceptable to ſuch as know that there 


ic a true ſublime always to be found in the fiſt 
aud moſt imperfect ſtetches of great maſters, and 
that the rude deſigns of a RUBENS are infinitely 


re valuable than many a correc and Joie 


Piece. 
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TASTE 
2 + 4 
Mr De VoLTAIRE. 


HE external ſenſe, with which nature 
has furniſhed us, and by which we 
diſtinguiſh and reliſh the various 

kinds of nouriſhment that are adapted to 
health and pleaſure, has in all languages gi- 
ven occaſion to the metaphorical word fate, 
by which we expreſs our perception of beauty, 
deformity, or defect, in the ſeveral arts. Tae 
then, in general, is a quick diſcernment, a 
ſudden perception, which, like the ſenſation 
of the palate, anticipates reflection; like the pa- 
late, it reliſhes what is good with an exquiſite 
and voluptuous ſenfibility, and rejects the con- 
trary with loathing and diſguſt ; like the pa- 
| 8 3 | 18 


but muſt be attended with a diſtinct view, a 


of the object we contemplate. And in this 


as a nice palate perceives immediately the 


and, let the beauties and defects be ever ſo 


capable of . the former from the 
latter. 
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late alſo, it is often doubtful, and, as it were 


bewildered, not knowing whether it ſhould 


relith or reject certain objects; and frequently 


requires the influence of habit to give it a fix. 


ed and uniform determination. 


To have a taſte, ſuppoſes ſomething more 
than merely to perceive, and to diſcern with 
accuracy, the beauty of any work or object. 
This beauty muſt be felt, as well as perceived; 
the mind muſt be touched and affected by it 
in a lively and ſenſible manner. This feeling, 
however, in order to conſtitute true zafte, 
muſt not be a vague and confuſed ſenſation; 


quick and comprehenſive diſcernment of the 
various qualities, in their ſeveral relations and 
connex10ns, which enter into the compoſition 


we ſce another ſtriking reſemblance between 
the intellectual taſte and the ſenſual one; for 


mixture of different wines, ſo the man of 
taſte will quickly diſcern the motley mixture 
of different ſtyles in the ſame production; 


cloſely blended in an object, will always be 


As the corruption of the /en/ual taſte dil- 
covers itſelf by a reliſh for only thoſe delicate 
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and high- ſeaſoned diſhes, in which all the 
refinements of art have been employed to ex- 
cite a forced ſenſation of pleaſure; ſo the de- 
pravity of the intellectual taſte manifeſts itſelf 
by an attachment to far- fetched and ſtudied 
ornaments, and by a want of reliſh for thoſe 
beauties which are unaffected and natural. 
The corruption, of the ſenſual taſte, which 
makes us delight in ſuch aliments as are diſ- 
guſting to thoſe whoſe organs are in a good 
ſtate, is in reality a kind of difeaſe; nor is 
that depravity of the intellectual taſte which 
makes many prefer the burleſque to the ſub- 
lime, and the laboured ſtiffneſs of art to the 
deautiful ſimplicity of nature, leſs a diſeaſe in 
our mental frame. 


THe intellectual rate is much more form- 
ed by education and culture, than the ſenſual 
one; for though the latter may be brought, 
by habit, to reliſh what at firſt excited loath- 
ing and diſguſt ; yet it does not ſeem to have 
deen the intention of nature, that the gene- 
rality of mankind ſhould acquire by cuſtom 
and experience thoſe ſenfations and percep- 
tions which are neceſſary to their preſervation, 
It is otherwiſe with the intellectual tafte : its 
formation requires time, inſtruction, and ex- 
perience, A young man, uninſtructed in the 
arts of muſic and painting, let his natural 
lenſibility be ever ſo quick and lively, will not 


immediately 


f 
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immediately diſtinguiſh, in a grand concer; 
of muſic, the various parts whoſe connexion 
and relation conſtitute the eſſence and charm 
of the compoſition, nor will he perceive in 
a picture the gradations of light and ſhade, 
that harmony of colours, that correctneſs of 
deſign, which characteriſe a finiſhed piece; 
but in proceſs of time, and alſo by degrees, 
he learns both to hear and to ſee in a more 
perfect manner. The ſame uninſtructed 
perſon will find a variety of emotions ariſe. in 
his mind, the firſt time he is preſent at the 
repreſentation of a fine tragedy : but he will, 
neither perceive the dexterity of the author in 
maintaining the unities ; nor that exquilite 
art by. which the drama is ſo managed, that 
no perſon enters upon the ſcene, nor quits it, 
without an evident reaſon; nor yet that {till 
more nice and difficult art, of making the va- 
rious ſubordinate intereſts terminate and cen- 
tre in one, which abſorbs them all. It is 
only by. the force of habit and reflection, that 
he will diſtinguiſh theſe ſeveral objects of 


taſte, and feel delightful ſenſations from cir- 


cumſtances of which formerly he had little 
or no idea. 


ELEGANT and able artiſts may communi- 
cate their feelings and their diſcernment to 
others, and thus excite tate in a nation 
which, without them, had never known its 

refined 
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refined pleaſures. By frequently contempla- 
ting the works of great and eminent maſters 
in the various arts, the powers of nature 
ariſe into faſte, and we imbibe, as it were, 
the ſpirit of theſe illuſtrious men, ſo as to 
come at length to look at a gallery of paintings 
with the eyes of a Le Brun, a Pouſſin, or a 
Le Sueur; to hear the declamation of Qui- 
naut's operas, with the ear of a Lulli; and 


the airs and ſymphonies with that of a Rameau. 


Nay, we even read works of learning and ge- 
zius with a portion of that ſpirit that appears 
n their compoſition. | 


Ir, in the firſt periods of the culture of the 
arts and ſciences, it has ſometimes happened, 
that a whole nation have been unanimous in 
the praiſe of authors full of defects, and whom 
ſhcceeding ages have beheld with indifference, 
and even with contempt; the reaſon is, that 
theſe authors had natural beauties which 
were perceived by all, while that juſt diſcern- 
ment that was neceflary to diſtinguiſh their 


numerous defects, and which is leſs the gift 


of nature, than the reſult of time, habit, and 
reflection, was as yet acquired by none. Thus 
Lucilius, who had been in the higheſt repu- 
tation among the Romans, ſunk into oblivion 


hen Horace aroſe; and Regnier was uni- 
verſally admired by the French, until Boileau 


appeared : and if there are ſeveral ancient 
authors. 
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authors who have maintained their credit, 
notwithſtanding the abſurdities that are to he 
found in every page of their writings, it muſt 
be the authors of thoſe nations among whom 
no judicious and correct writer has appeared, 
to open their eyes, like Horace among the 
Romans, and Boileau among the French. 


IT is a common ſaying, That there is no 
diſputing about taſtes : and if by taſte here be 
underſtood the palate, which loaths certain 
aliments, and reliſhes others, the maxim is 
juſt; becauſe it is needleſs to diſpute about 
what cannot be corrected, or to attempt re- 
forming the conſtitution and mechaniſm of 
organs merely corporeal, But the maxim is 
falſe and pernicious, when applied to that 
intellectual taſte which has for its objects the 
arts and ſciences. As theſe objects have real 
charms, ſo there is in reality a good taſte 
which perceives them, and a bad one which 
perceives them not; and there are certain 


methods by which we may often correct 


thoſe mental defects which produce a depra- 
ved taſte. But it muſt be granted, at the 
ſame time, that there are certain phlegmatic 
ſpirits which nothing can inflame, and alſo 


certain diſtorted intellects which it is im- 


poſſible to rectify; with ſuch, therefore, it 
is in vain to diſpute about taſtes, becauſe they 


have none at all. 
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In many things taſte ſeems to be of an 
arbitrary nature, and without any fixed or 
uniform direction, ſuch as in the choice of 
dreſs and equipage, and in every thing that 
does not come within the circle of the finer 
arts, In this low ſphere it ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſhed, methinks, by the name of Fancy; 
for it is Fancy rather than ?afte that produces 
ſuch an endleſs variety of new and contradic- 
tory modes. 


Tux taſte of a nation may degenerate, and 
become extremely depraved; and it almoſt 
always happens, that the period of its perfec- 
tion is the forerunner of its decline. Artiſts, 
through the apprehenſion of being regarded 
as mere imitators, ſtrike out into new and 
uncommon paths, and turn aſide from the 
beautiful ſimplicity of nature, which their 
predeceſſors invariably kept in view. In theſe 
efforts there is a certain degree of merit, which 
ariſes from induſtry and emulation, and caſts 
2 veil over the defects which accompany their 
productions. The public, fond of novelty, 
applauds their invention. But this applauſe 
s ſoon ſucceeded by ſatiety and diſguſt. A 
new ſet of artiſts ſtart up, invent new me- 
thods to pleaſe a capricious taſte, and depart 
till further from nature than thoſe who firſt 
rentured from its paths into the wilds of 
tancy, Thus the taſte of a people degene- 
rates into the groſſeſt corruption. Over- 

whelmed 


| 
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ſeveral of the finer arts are wanting, the reſt 
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whelmed with new inventions, which ſuc- 
ceed and efface each other with incredible 
rapidity, they ſcarcely know where they are, 
and caſt back their eager and anxious deſires 
towards the period when true taſte reigned 
under the empire of nature. But they implore 


its return in vain; that happy period cannot 


be recalled: it depoſits, however, in the cu- 
ſtody of certain choice ſpirits the ſublime plea- 
ſures of true taſte, which they cheriſh, and 
enjoy, in their little circle, remote from the 


profane eye of the depraved and capricious 
multitude. 


THERE are vaſt countries where Zafte has 
not yet been able to penetrate. Such are 
thoſe uncultivated waſtes where civil ſociety 
has never been brought to any degree of per- 
fection, where there is little intercourſe be- 
tween the ſexes, and where all repreſenta- 
tions of living creatures in painting and ſculp- 
ture are ſeverely prohibited by the laws of 
religion, Nothing renders the mind fo 
narrow, and fo little, if I may uſe that ex- 
preſſion, as the want of ſocial intercourſe. 
This confines its faculties, blunts the edge 
of genius, damps every noble paſſion, and 
leaves in a ſtate of langour and inactivity 
every principle that could contribute to the 
formation of true taſte, Beſides, where 


mutt 
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muſt neceſſarily languiſh and decay, ſince they 
are inſeparably connected together, and mu- 
tually ſupport each other. This is one rea- 
ſon why the Afiatics have never excelled in 
any of the arts: and hence alſo it is, that 
true taſte has been confined to certain countries 
in Europe. 
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HE philoſophical ſpirit, fo celebra- 
7 B ted by one part of our nation, and 
ſo decried by another, has produ- 
ced different, and even contrary effects, ac- 
cording as we conſider it with reſpect to the 
ſciences, or in relation to the belles lettres, 
Operating in the ſphere of ſcience, to which 
it properly belongs, it has ſet limits to that 
paſſion for explaining all things which aroſe 
from the towering pride of ſyſtem; but en- 
tcring into the circle of belles lettres, it has 
preſumed, on the contrary, to analyſe our 
pleaſures, to call before its tribunal the more 


* Theſe Reflections were read by Mr d'AlemLert before 
me French academy, the 14th of March 2757. | 
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elegant feelings of the human mind, and to 
ſubmit to its examination the various objects 
of taſte, If the wiſe moderation which has 
been obſerved, in theſe latter times, by phi. 
loſophers, in matters of ſcience, has met with 
much contradiction ; is it ſurpriſing, that the 
incroaching ſpirit of the new adventurers in 
literature has alſo been oppoſed ? This phi— 
loſophical ſpirit, applied to the objects of 
tafle, maſt undoubtedly diſpleaſe ſuch of our 
writers as imagine, that, in matters of taſte, 
as well as in thoſe of a more ſerious kind, 
every paradox ought to be rejected, cvery 
new opinion bainiihed, and that merely be- 
cauſe it is new, This way of thinking, 
however, appcars to me both unreaſonable 
and pernicious: we cannot extend too far 
the liberty of examining, judging, and in- 
venting, in matters of ſpeculation and literary 
amufement, cven though, in many caſes, that 
liberty ſhould be utterly unſucceſsful in its 
efforts. The flight of genius muſt be un- 
reſtrained, fince it is often in the midſt of its 
wildeſt excurſions that it creates the true 
fablime. Such allo is the caſe with the fa- 
culty of reaſon, or the philoſophical ſpirit. 
Lot us therefore permit this diſcerning ſpirit 
to extend indiſcriminately, though ſometimes 
without ſucceſs, its inſpection to all the ob- 
jects of our pleaſures; and by that means 
put it in a capacity ot ſtriking out new pachs, 

and 
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and conducting genius itſelf into unknown 
regions. | 


Ox of the great advantages of philoſophy, 
in its application to matters of faſte, is its 
being fo admirably adapted to cure, or to 
prevent, that exceſſive veneration for a certain 
claſs of authors, which we may call by the 
name of literary ſuperſtition. It will juſtify 
our eſteem of the ancients, by rendering that 
eſteem rational, and reducing it within its 
proper bounds ; it will prevent our admiring 
them in their defects; it will ſhew us their 
equals in ſeveral of our modern writers, 
who, becauſe they have followed the models 
exhibited by the ancients, are ſo unreaſonably 
modeſt, as to eſteem themſelves inferior to 
their maſters. Burt it will be aſked, Whether 
this method of analyſing metaphy ſically mat- 
ters of feeling and ſentiment, will not be at- 
tended with many inconveniencies? Whe- 
ther it will not often engage us to inquire 
into the reaſons of things which have no rea- 
fon at all; damp our pleaſure, by leading us 
into the cuſtom of diſcuſling coldiy what was 
deſigned by nature to touch and to inflame 
and put ſuch ſhackles upon true genius, as to 
render it ſervilely timorous, and check its 
enterpriſing ardour ? Let us endcavour to 
give a ſatisfactory anſwer to theſe inportant 
queſtions, : | 

TASTE, 


N 
| 
N 
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TasTE, though far from being generally 
poſſeſſed, yet is by no means an arbitrary 
thing. This is a truth acknowledged on all 
ſides, both by thoſe who reduce taſte to mere 
feeling and perception, and by thoſe alfo 
who would bring it within the ſphere of rea- 
ſoning and diſcuſſion. But we muſt obſerve, 
at the ſame time, that all the bcauties and 
perfections which appear in the productions 
of nature, or of art, are not properly the ob- 
jects of tale; whole perceptions are leſs ex- 


tenſive than many are apt to imagine. There 


are certain charms of a ſublime and ſtriking 
kind, which equally affect all obſervers ; and 
of which, conſequently, all the various or- 
ders of mankind, in all ages and nations of 
the world, are competent judges. But there 
is alſo another ſpecies of beauty, which only 
affects thoſe minds that are poſſeſſed of a 
certain delicacy oß feeling, and which re- 
mains imperceptible to vulgar ſpirits. The 
beautics which belong to this claſs, are beau- 
ties only of a ſecond order; becauſe objects 
which excite the idea of ' grandeur, ſurpaſs 
thoſe which affe& us only by their graceful- 
neſs and elegance. The charms, however, of 
this ſecond claſs of objects are thoſe which 
it requires the moſt ſagacity to diſcern, and 
the greateſt delicacy to feel truly; and ac- 
cordingly they abound moſt in thoſe nations 
where ſocial intercourſe has contributed to 

; the 
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the perfection of the arts, and multiplied the 
ſources of pleaſure and enjoyment. It is, then 
in this claſs of beauty which is adapted to the 
contemplation of the diſcerning few, that we 
are properly to look for the objects of raffte. 
Theſe obſervations lead us naturally to define 
tate as the faculty of diſtinguiſhing, in the 
works of art, the various qualities which are 
adapted to excite pleaſure or diſguſt, in mind; 
that are ſuſceptible of delicate ſentiments and 
perceptions. 


Ir then faſte be not an arbitrary thing, it 
muſt be founded on fixed and evident prin- 
ciples, by the application of which we may 
form a deciſive judgment of all the various 
productions of art. 'The truth is, that the 
ſource of our pleaſures and of our diſguſts 
lies ſolely and entirely within ourſelves ; ſo 
that, if we reflect with attention upon our 
mental frame, we ſhall find there general 
and invariable rules of fate, which will ſerve 
as the criterion of beauty and deformity, in 
all the objects which the fecundity of the 
different arts preſents to our view, From 
hence it follows, that the ſame philoſophical 
pirit which obliges us, for want of ſufficient 
evidence, to ſuſpend every moment our in- 
quiries about the nature and qualities of thoſe 
objects that are without us, ought, on the 

| contrary, 


1 
' 
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contrary, to animate our reſearches with re. 
ſpect to the objects and the mature of 70e, 


which lies obvious to our examination, as 


it exiſts within us, and conſtitutes a part of 
our mental frame. 'The true philoſopher 
will, at the ſame time, eaſily perceive, that 
this examination muſt be confined within 
proper limits. We muſt never, in our re. 
ſearches upon any ſubject, flatter ourſelyes 
with the hopes of riſing to it principles, 
which a thick veil perpetually conceals from 
the eyes of mortals. 'To inveſtigate the pri- 
mitive and metaphyſical cauſe of our various 
pleaſures would be as chimerical a project, 
as to attempt explaining the operation of ex- 


ternal Objects upon our ſenſes. But as the 


origin of our knowledge has been reduced to 
a ſinall number of ſenſations ; ſo the ſources 
of thoſe pleaſures that are relative to taſte, 
may be traced out by a few evident obſerva- 
tions upon the manner in which we perceive 
and feel. Thus far the true ſage extends his 
reſearches; but here alſo he ſtops, and de- 
ſcends from hence, as from firſt principles, to 
thoſe conſequences that reſult from his accu- 
rate obſervations. Ne 


Int analyſing faſte, we ſhall find many qual: 
ties neceflary to the proper exerciſe of that 
perceptive power, which eſcape the notice of 
inattentive obſervers. It does not confilt 

| wholly 
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wholly in accuracy and rectitude of judg- 
ment, however rare and precious this quality 
may be, nor yet in a delicate ſenſibility alone, 
No: there is yet, farther, a conſiderable 
iſemblage of ſenſes and powers (if I may fo 
ſeak) which enters into its compoſition, 
and which we muſt therefore carefully take 
into the account. A few examples will il- 
luſtrate this obſervation. When we read a 
ſublime piece of poetry, what are the powers 
and faculties of our nature to which the bard 
addreſſes himſelf ? They are various: ſome- 
times he ſpeaks to our imagination, ſome- 
times to our affections, ſometimes to our 
reaſon, but always to the external ſenſe or 
organ of hearing. Verſe is a ſpecies of har- 
mony, with reſpect to which the ear is too 
lelicate to admit of the leaſt defect; ſo that 
reaſons itſelf, upon ſome occaſions, is obliged 
to make certain ſacrifices to rhyme. A philo- 
ſopher, then, with all his penetration, and de- 
lcacy of ſentiment, will be an incompetent 
judge of poetry, if he has not a good car. 
He will aſſert, that the pleaſures which reſult 
from poetic harmony are merely chimerical ; 
that all authors, of whatever kind their pro- 
ductions may be, ought to addreſs themſelves 
None to the underſtanding and the heart; 
tay, by captious reaſonings, he will caſt an 
parent ridicule upon the care and induſtry 
Which are employed in arranging words and 

| periods, 


— 


ſounds of which it was compoſed ? 
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periods, ſo as to render them harmonioy, 


and pleaſing to the ear. Thus a natural phi. 
loſopher who poſſefled no other external 
ſenſe but that of feeling, would hold it as1 
thing impoſſible, that diſtant objects ſhould 
operate upon our bodily organs; and would 
prove his aſſertion by ſophiſtical argument, 
to which no ſatisfactory anſwer could be gi. 
ven, as long as he was deprived of /ight and 
hearing. Such is the caſe of that philoſopher 
who, without a delicate ear, pretends to have 
a taſte for poetry. He imagines he does no 
real injury to a poem, when, by tranſpoſing 
the words, he deſtroys their harmony and 
cadence ; and he will attribute the langour 
and flatneſs which the poem acquires by this 
change, to the power of prejudice and cuſtom, 
to which he acknowledges his own involun- 
tary ſubjection. He will never once imagine, 
that, by breaking the meaſure, and tranſpo- 
ſing the words, he has deſtroyed the delight. 
ful harmony that reſulted from their metrical 
arrangement and proportions, 'To judge, 
however, properly of ſuch a conduct, we have 
only to aſk ourſelves, what we ſhould think 
of a muſician, who, to prove that the ple: 
ſure of melody is founded in opinion, and 
not in nature, ſhould ſpoil a fine air, by de- 
ſtroying the proportion and ſymmetry of tht 


Ir 
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IT is not thus that the true philoſopher 
will judge of the pleaſures that ariſe from po- 
ery. Avoiding wifely all extremes, he will 
neither attribute them entirely to nature on 
the one hand, nor wholly to opinion on the 
other. He will obſerve, that as all nations 
are more or leſs agreeably affected with the 
charms of muſic in general, though they 
may not all delight in the fame particular 
kinds of melody; ſo, in like manner, they 
are all, in general, ſuſceptible of pleaſure 
from poetic harmony, though the poetry of 
one people may differ extremely from that of 
another. It is by examining attentively this 
difference, that the true ſage will be able 
t length to determine how far the pleaſures 
we receive from poetry and muſic are in- 
luenced by habit ; what real additions they 
derive from thence, and what imaginary 
ones they receive from opinion. For he 
will ever diſtinguiſh berween that pleaſure 
which is the reſult of habit, and that which 
is arbitrary, and merely founded on opinion 
2 diſtinction hitherto not ſufficiently attended 
to, in treating this ſubject, but which, not- 
withſtanding, daily experience ſufficiently 
juſtifies.” There are certain pleaſures that 
ſtrike us immediately, and., that pervade the 
loul the very moment that their objects are 
preſented ;. there are others, which require 
ume . to produce their proper effect; which 

If U are 
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are received with indifference or diſguſt, un- 
til the mind has been modified by their action 
upon it to a certain degree, and are then en- 


Joyed with the quickeſt ſenſations of delight, 


How often has it happened, that a piece of 
muſic which we have heard, for the firſt 
time, without any agreeable emotion, has 


excited afterwards in us the moſt ecſtatic rap- 
| tures, when, by its being often repeated, the 


ear has been at length able to diſtinguiſh its 
complicated charms, and to perceive the 


| whole delicacy and force of its expreſſion ? 


Tars is a ſtriking inſtance of che pleaſures 
which ariſe from habit, and which muſt by 
no means be looked upon as arbitrary, be- 


cauſe they may be, at firſt, received with 
indifference, and have the force of — 


againſt them. 


Tnuus a philoſophical connoifſeur will be 
careful to maintain every faculty and every 
ſenſe in their reſpective privileges, and to at- 
tribute to a good ear the authority that be- 
longs to it, in deciding concerning the merit 


of poetical compoſitions. But, at the ſame 


time, he will be far from thinking, that the 
poet's attention tg pleaſe the external ſenſe 
can juſtify his diſpenſing with the more im- 
portant obligation of ſatisfying the reaſon and 
imagination of his readers, by the juſtneſs of 

S758 | | his 
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his ideas, and the ſublimity of his views. As 
he is perfuaded that the firit and moiſt im- 
portant rule of good writing requires a con- 
formity between the ſtyle of an author, and 
the matter which he treats; ſo nothing will 
liſpuſt him more, than common and trivial 


ideas expreſſed with affectation, and adorned. 


with the vain pomp and harmony of poe- 
ty, A plain and eaſy proſe will, in his 
opinion, be preferable to ſuch numbers as 
derive their principal merit from their ca- 
dence, and little or none from the truths 
and ſentiments which they are employed 
to embelliſh and ſet off. Feelingly ſenſible 
alſo of the charms of poetic imagery, he is, 
on that very account, pleaſed with ſuch ima- 
ges alone, as are new and {ſtriking ; and yet 
even to theſe he will prefer, without heſita- 
tion, thoſe beautiful ſentiments which unfold, 
in a noble and affecting manner, truths that 
ae uſcful to mankind. 


Ir muſt, however, be carefully obſerved, 


that though a philoſopher be poſſeſſed of all 


that variety of ſenſes and faculties that enter 
into the compoſition of true taſte, yet this is 
not all that is required in the matter now 
under conſideration; it is farther neceſlary, 


that the exerciſe of theſe faculties be not too 


much confined to one particular ſet of objects. 
The famous Malebranche cauld not read the 
U 2 moſt 
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. neſs and diſguſt; and yet his ſtyle abounds 


of perception, that we are to impute all er- 
' roneous judgments in matters of tate. The 
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moſt ſublime verſes without a certain weari- 


with all the grand characters of poetry, and 
is full of imagination, ſentiment, and har. 
raony : but his imagination, entirely occupied 
about matters purely intellectual, confined 
its energy to the creation of philoſophical 
{ſyſtems ; and the high degree of feeling and 
vivacity with which he was endued, only 
ſerved to make him embrace with ardour, as 
truth, what was no more than mere hypothe- 
ſis. Though his proſe was extremely har- 
monious, yet poetical harmony had no charms 
to him; which may perhaps be owing to one 
of the following reaſons : either that the ſen- 
fibility of his ear was confined to the harmo- 
ny of proſe ; or that a mechanical and natu- 
ral talent enabled him to write harmonious 
proſe without his perceiving it, juſt as his 
imagination had ſerved bim in philoſophy 
without his knowledge, or as a muſical in- 
ſtrument produces, without conſciouſnch, 
well-proportioned ſounds, | 


IT is not only to a want of delicacy in the 
mind, or of ſenſibility in the external organs 


pleaſure we receive from any excellent pro- 
duction of- art, is, or may be derived from 
different ſources, The true philoſophica 
1 analyſi 
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analyſis conſiſts, therefore, in diſtinguiſhing 
well theſe various ſources, and keeping them 
ſeparate from each other, that ſo we may 
refer to each what properly belongs to it, 
and may not attribute our pleaſures to cauſes 
that have had no ſort of influence in their 
production, It has been obſerved, that the 
rules of each art ſhould be taken from the 
moſt excellent compoſitions which each re- 
ſpective art has furniſhed ; and the obſervation 
is undoubtedly juſt. It is not however by 
the confuſed aggregate of pleaſure, by the 
collective reſult of the agreeable perceptions, 
which theſe compoſitions have produced in us, 
that we are to fix the rules of fale; but by 
that reflex a& of the mind, which enables 
us to diſtinguiſh the particular paſſages that 
excited in us delightful ſenſations, from thoſe 
which were only defigned as ſhades in the 
piece, or as reſting-places for the exhauſted 
attention of the reader, and alſo from thoſe 
where the author has exhibited marks of in- 
voluntary negligence. For want of obſcrving 
this method, the imagination, warmed by cer- 
kin beauties of the nobleſt kind, which may 
| thine forth in a work, otherwiſe full of the 
moſt monſtrous defects, will gradually become 
inſenſible of theſe deſects; nay, will tranſ- 
form thenr into beauties, and conduct us at 
length to that ſtupid enthuſiaſm, which, by 
— every thing Eg Per- 
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fixed principles, to contract the ſphere of the 


ngainſt poetry in general, and thereby did 


ſenſeleſs paradoxes. There was, . methinks, a 


that was, to have compoſed his celebrated 


tragedy of Ines de Caſiro in proſe. The affect 


ceives, or rather feels, nothing truly. Thus, 
by a confuſed and mechanical impreſſion, 
many will be led either to eſtabliſh falſe rules 
of taſte, or, what is equally pernicious, to 
ſubſtitute arbitrary notions in the place of 


arts, to preſcribe bounds to our pleaſures in 
order to render them infipidly uniform, and 
to confine the efforts of genivs and induſtry 
within a narrow circle, 

Ir is the province of philoſophy to break 
theſe inglorious bonds afunder ; but ſhe can- 
not be too circumſpect in the choice of the 
arms by which this noble deliverance is to be 
accompliſhed. The late Monſ. De la Motte 
maintained, that verſification was not eſſential 
to dramatical compoſitions ; but to prove an 
opinion ſo ſuſceptible of a rational defence, 
he injudiciouſly lanched into paradox, wrote 


nothing but injury to his cauſe, He might as 
well have wrote againſt muſic of every kind, 
in order to prove, that the chorus is not &- 
ſential to tragedy, This ingenious writer was 
under no neceflity of combating the prejudices 
of the public againſt his opinion, by ſuch 


much ſhorter way of proving his point; and 


ing 
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ing nature of a ſubject ſo tenderly intereſting, 
ſhould have encouraged him to venture upon 
this innovation ; and thus the theatre would 
have been enriched with a new ſpecies of 
dramatic poetry, But an ambitious defire of 
being diſtinguiſhed from the croud, leads 
men ſometimes to combat, in theory, recei- 
ved opinions, while a timorous felf-love, 
that dreads all new and dangerous attempts, 
through the apprehenſion of miſcarrying, 
obliges them to follow thoſe very opinions in 
practice. It is here that we may obſerve a 
conſiderable difference between the philoſo- 
pher and the legiſlator : the latter diſpenſes, 
in his private conduct, with the laws which 
he impoſes upon others; while the philoſo- 
pher obſerves in his works the rules which he 

condemns in his preface. 


ThE two ſources of error which we have 
been hitherto conſidering, viz. the want of 
ſenſibility, on the one hand, and the want of 
that reflection which is requiſite to diſtin- 
guiſh the true cauſes of our pleaſures, on the 
other, will be the occaſion of perpetuating that 
tedious controverſy, ſo often renewed, and 
lo injudiciouſly carried on, the merit of the 
ancients, 'Their advocates, under the im- 
pulſe of an enthuſiaſtic admiration, are too 
prone to exalt their productions upon the 
whole, on account of the ſtriking beauties 

| that 


La noble deſpair.” Theſe words, A glorious death, which 
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that appear in ſome of the parts; while their 


adverſaries refuſe thoſe applauſes that are due 
to the parts, on account of the defects chat 
appear in the whole. 


THERE is, however, another error into 
which the philoſophical critic is more liable to 


fall, and to avoid which, he muſt conſe- 


quently employ his principal attention. This 
error conſiſts in applying to the peculiar ob- 
jects of taſle, principles, which, though true 
in themſelves, yet have no relation to theſe 
objects. Every one is acquainted with thoſe 
lines in the tragedy of the Horatii, | 


Que les vous qu'il fit contre trois? Qui 
mourut, 


Ou qu un beau de: eſpoir alors le . .. 
The 


* To enable thoſe who don't underſtand the French 


language to enter into the true ſpirit of this ingenious 


criticiſm, it will be proper to obſerve, that in Corncille's 
tragedy of the Horatii, a meſſenger arrives to inform the 
old Horatius, that two of his ſons were killed, and that 


| the third was flying from the three: Curatii. The vene- 


rable old man is filled with indignation at the conduct of 
his remaining ſon. The meflenger, to excuſe him, ad- 


dreſſes himſelf thus to the incenſed facher: What other 


« r:ſource had he than flight, overpowered, as he was, by 
« three combatants ?? © A glorious death,“ replies the 
old Horatius, „or that ſuccour that is adminiſtered by 


a 
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Ihe heroic expreſſion of the aged father, 
Mil mourut, has been juſtly and univerſally 
admired; and the following verſe as juſtly 
and univerſally condemned; and yet the 
common principles of metaphyſics will furniſh 
arguments, or rather ſophiſms, to juſtify gr 
verſe againſt all the rules of true af. 

will be alledged, for inſtance, that this * 
cond verſe is neceſſary to expreſs all the feel- 
ings that paſſed in the mind of the old Hora- 
jus: for though it was his duty to prefer the 
death of his ſon to a life of diſhonour ; yet it 
was {till more natural to with, that his ſon' 
might eſcape by the means of his valour ; and 
that, animated by a noble deſpair, he might 
ſtand alone againſt his three adverſaries, and 
return victorious from the combat. This 
defence, however plauſible upon metaphyfi- 
cal principles, is abſolutely miſapplied in the 
caſe before us, where the queſtion is not con- 
cerning the mere expreſſion of truth and 
nature, but concerning ſuch expreſſions of 
both as are ſtriking and ſublime. According 
to the reaſoning of the metaphyſical critic, 
the ſecond verſe, as it contains the ſentiment 
that is the moſt natural of the two, ſhould. 


ue equivalent to Oil mourut, conclude the firſt line in 
the French, and give us a ſtriking inſtanceof the true ſub- 
lime. What follows is cenſured by Mr P' Alembert for the 


cxcellent reaſons offered in his elegant obſervations on this 
pallage. 


have 
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have preceded the firſt, which, by that means, 
would have loſt the greateit part of its force. 
Beſides, nothing more feeble, flat, and fri. 
gid, than this ſecond verſe, even when reſtored 
to its true and natural place. For where 
is the neceſſity for the old Horatius's exprell- 
ing the defire which that verſe contains ? 
Will not every one ſuppoſe, without difficul- 
ty, that it would have been infinitely more 
rejoicing to him to have ſeen his ſon living, 
and crowned with victory, than falling a 
victim to the ſuperior force of his enemies? 
The poet then had no occaſion to expreſs a 
defire which every one muſt ſuppoſe. The 
only ſentiment which ſuited that violent ſtate 
of emotion in which the venerable old man 


now was, the only affection which was pro- 


per to be diſcovered upon ſuch an occaſion, 
and in circumſtances, where the glory of his 


country and of his name were immediately 


concerned, was that heroic courage which 
engaged him to chuſe for his ſon a noble 
death rather than a life of diſhonour and in- 
famy. The cold and tardy reaſonings of 
flow and phlegmatic ſpirits are very different 


from the ſudden and prodigious bounds, 


which minds, nobly fired, make towards the 
true ſublime : the latter, diſdaining to re- 
main, even for a moment, in the ſphere of 
vulgar ſentiments, underſtand much more 
than they expreſs, and ſoar with a rapid 

flight 
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fight to thoſe ſentiments and paſſions that 
carry the ſtrongeſt marks of energy and 
grandeur. Their progreſs reſembles that of 
one of Homer's gods, whoſe fourth ſtride 
brought him from one end of the univerſe to 
the other. | 


Tavs then it happens, that, in matters of 
tate, the demi-philoſopher (if I may employ 
that term) leads us from the paths of truth 
and nature, to which it is the province of 
rue philoſophy to reſtore our wandering 
ſteps. It is therefore an injury done both to 
the belles lettres and to philoſophy, to imagine 
that they are either incompatible with, or pre- 
judicial to each other. Whatever relates to 
dur ideas and perceptions, and even to our 
ſentiments and feelings, is the true domain, 
the proper ſphere of philoſophy. It would 
therefore be as unreaſonable to confine her 
to the heavenly bodies, or to the material 
ſyſtem of the univerſe, as it would be to limit 
poetry to the praiſes of the gods, or the 
pleaſures of love. The true ſpirit of philo- 
ſophy is ſo far from being in oppoſition to 
tate, that it is, on the contrary, its moſt 
lolid ſupport, as it teaches us always to ſet 
out from true and evident principles; to ob- 


ſerve, that every art has its peculiar nature, 


eyery ſituation and affection of the mind its 
proper character, and every object its diſtincC- 
* | tive 
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tive colouring, and thus prevents our con- 
founding the limits by which the various kinds 
are ſo carefully diſtinguiſhed. Such is the 
nature, excellence, and power of the philo- 
ſophical ſpirit, the abuſe of which ſhews that 
it is not truly poſſeſſed. 


Ir has been remarked by ſome, that the 
ſubmitting the objects of faſte to analytical 
diſcuſſion is adapted to blunt the delicacy of 
the feeling powers, and to damp the fire and 
vigour of genius. But this effect is not to be 
feared, The true philoſopher knows, that, 
in the moment when genius creates and in- 
vents, it will not admit of the leaſt check 
or reſtraint; that it loves to ruſh forward 
without control and without rule, to produce 
indiſcriminately the monſtrous and the fub- 
lime, and to carry doun- its rapid ſtream 
gold and mud mingled together by the impe- 
tuoſity of its courſe, Reaſon, therefore, 
gives to genius, while it creates a boundlels 
liberty, and even permits it to continue its 
career until it exhauſts its vigour, and ſinks 
down to repoſe; like thoſe fiery courſers, 
which it is impoſſible to tame any other way 
than by throwing the. bridle upon their necks. 
But then it is the time for reaſon to exerciſe 
its authority, and to fit in judgment upon 
the productions of genius. Accordingly, it 
preſerves ' whatever” was the offspring of a 

IG | | truc 
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tue and noble enthuſiaſm, effaces, on the 
contrary, whatever was produced by the ir- 
regular ſallies of an overheated imagination, 
and thus enriches the republic of letters with 
maſterly performances in all the various 
kinds, Where is the writer of genius and 
tate, who does not perceive, in the heat of 
compoſition, that one part of his mind (if I 
may ſo expreſs myſelf) ſeparates itſelf from 
the other which is employed in compoling, in 
order to obſerve its motions, and to give them 
a free courſe, and alſo points out beforehand 
what is afterwards to be effaced? 


Tax true philoſopher uſes much the ſame 
method in judging of the productions of 
others, that he employs in compoling his 
own, He begins by giving himſelf up to the 
high and lively ſenſations of pleaſure which 
generally ariſe from the firſt impreſſion that 
anew and maſterly performance makes upon 
the mind. Perſuaded, however, that real 
beauties gain in proportion as they are atten- 
tively examined, he recollects hiniſelf; ex- 
tends his reſcarches to the cauſes of his ſatiſ- 
faction; ſingles them out one after another; 
liinguiſhes carefully between illuſory ſenſa- 
tions and deep and laſting impreſſions ; and, 
by this analytical procedure, is rendered ca- 

pable we pronouncing » with Judgment concerns 


ing 
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ing the merit of a work in general, and of 
each of its particular and conſtituent parts. 


From theſe obſcrvations, we ſhall be fur. 
niſhed with an anſwer to a queſtion which 
has been often propoſed, and alſo much de- 
bated, viz, Whether, in judging concerning 
a work of ta/te, ſentiment or feeling is to be 
preferred before reaſoning and diſcuſſion ? 
Feeling is undoubtedly the natural judge for 
the firſt moment; Diſcuſſion for the ſecond ; 
and the ſecond judge will, almoſt always, 


confirm the deciſions of the firſt, in thoſe per- 


ſons who, with a quick and delicate ſenſe of 
beauty, are ſo happy as to poſſeſs a juſt and 
accurate diſcernment. But the difficulty, it 
will be alledged, ſtill remains: for as ſenti- 


ment and diſcuſſion will not always be agreed, 


what muſt be done when they differ? Is it 
not beſt in all caſes to follow ſentiment as our 
guide, and hold always by its deciſion? Is it 
not a miſerable occupation, will many aſk, to 


be diſputing againſt our. agreeable ſenſations ? 


and what obligations ſhall we lie under to phi- 

loſophy, if it manifeſtly tend to diminiſh our 
pleaſures? We cannot anſwer this latter que- 
ſtion without the utmoſt regret ; becauſe we 
are obliged to acknowledge the effect of phi- 
loſophy to be, in reality, what it is here re- 
preſented to be. 


5 Such 
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SUCH is the unhappy lot of humanity, 
that the knowledge we acquire ſerves only 
to gives us a mortifying view of the ſcenes of 
error and illuſion through which we have 
paſſed, and is, almoſt always, attended with 
the diminution of our pleaſures. The rude 
fmplicity of our anceſtors rendered the im- 
_preflions they received from the monſtrous 
productions of the ancient theatre, more live- 
ly and ſtriking, than thoſe which we receive, 
in this poliſhed age, from the moſt perfect 
of our dramatic performances. 'The nations 
which we ſurpaſs in knowledge, and in re- 
finement, are not leſs happy than we are; 
ſince both their defires and their wants are 
leſs numerous than ours, and they are ſatiſ- 
ficd with pleaſures of a leſs elegant kind 
than thoſe which we purſue. We ſhould 
not, however, be willing to exchange our 
knowledge for the ignorance of thoſe nations, 
or for the rude ſimplicity of our anceſtors. 
For though this knowledge may diminiſh 
onr pleaſures, yet it flatters our vanity, We 
applaud ourſelves on account of that delicacy, 
and refinement, that render us difficult to be 
pleaſed, and even look upon them as merito- 
rious. Self. love is the reigning paſſion, and 
that which, generally ſpeaking, we are the 
moſt eager to gratify. The pleaſure we de- 
rive from thence, is not, like many others, 
the effect of a ſudden and violent impreſſion ; 
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it is uniform and permanent, and may there. 
fore be enjoyed at leiſure. 


TH reflections, methinks, will be e. 
ſteemed ſufficient to juſtify philoſophy from 
the accutations that have been brought againſt 
it by ignorance and envy, We cannot how- 
ever conclude, without obſerving, that, even 
upon the ſnppoſition that theſe accuſations 
and reproaches were juſt, yet they loſe their 
influence, and become unſcemly, when they 
are not made by philoſophers themſelves, To 
them alone it belongs to determine the ſphere, 
and to fix the boundaries, of the philoſophical 
ſpirit; as it belongs only to thoſe who have 
wit, to plead againſt the abuſe ' that may be 
made of it. But it unluckily happens, in op- 
poſition to this rule, that thoſe who have the 
leaſt acquaintance with philoſophy, are its 
moſt violent detracters; juſt as poetry is de- 
cried by ſuch as have no talent for that noble 
art; the profound ſciences, by ſuch as are 
ignorant of their firſt principles; and the age 
we live in, by thoſe writers whoſe productions 
are the moſt adapted to expoſe it to contempt. 


Th 
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7A E Preſident De MonTESQUI1EvU, though 

one of the greateſt writers of this or any 
ther age, was not without certain defects. 
The aſtectation of depth rendered him ſometimes 
eb/cure; and a paſſion for novelty of thought, 
and analytical refinement, led him frequently a- 
firay. If the following fragment abounds with 
fine thoughts upon the ſources of our intellectual 


tleaſures, it muſt, at the ſame time, be achnou- 


ledged, that its ingenious author has advanced 
therein ſome propoſitions that are abſelutely 
falſe, others that are perhaps trivial, ſeveral 
that are ſomewhat obſcure, and a few which 
the tran/lator confeſſes he does not underſtand at 
all. "Theſe laſt are given in the original 
French ; and thus the ſuperficial thinker, wha 
may flatter himſelf that he underſtands them, 
will not be deprived of the pleaſure of an ima- 
ginary diſcovery; nor the profound inquirer, 
who may underfland them in eſtect, loſe any thing 
at came from the pen of the great Mon- 
TESQUIEU. 


— 
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A Fragment found imperfect among the papers of 


The late Preſident De MonTrsQUIEU, 


22 conſtitution of human nature in 
its preſent ſtate, opens to the mind 
three different ſources of pleaſure; 
one, in its internal faculties and eſſence; ano- 
ther, in its union with the body; and a third, 
in thoſe impreſſions and prejudices that are 


the reſult of certain inſtitutions, cuſtoms, and 
habits. 


Tarsr different pleaſures of the mind 
conſtitute the proper objects of 7afte, thoſe 
| objects 
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objects which we term beautiful, good, 
agreecable, nawral, delicate, tender, grace- 
ful, elegant, noble, grand, ſublime,” and 
majeſtia, as alto the qualities to which we 
give the rn of Fe ne ſgai qui. When, for 
inttancg, te pleature we enjoy in the contem.- 
plation of any Object is accompanied with a 
Notlan Ot its utility to us, we call that object 
gc, but when an object appears merely a- 
grenbls, without being advantageous, we then 
term it veautifn!, 


Tu ancients do not ſeem to have fully 
apprehended this important diſtinction : they 
conſidered as things of a poſitive nature, thoſe 
qualities, or rather perceptions, which are 
merely relative to the nature and operations 
of the ſoul. Hence, thoſe dialogues ſo ce- 


lebrated by the ancients, in which Plato gives 


us an ample account of the reaſonings of his 
great maſter, are, in our times, unſuſcep- 
tible of a rational defence, becauſe they are 
founded upon the principles of a falſe phi- 
loſophy. All the reaſonings they contain 
concerning goodneſs, beauty, perfection, 
wiſdom, folly, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, c. are 
entirely inconcluſive *; as they ſuppoſe theſe 
various 

* This obſervation is entirely erroneous : for granting 


goodneſs, beauty, hard, ſoft, &c. to be merely perceptions 
of the mind, and nothing really exiſting without us; yet i 


theſe perceptions be invariably excited by certain object, 


Ic 


ne 
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various perceptions to be what they are not, 
real and poſitive qualities. 


THe ſources, therefore, of beauty, good- 
neſs, Oc. lie within us; and of conſequence, 
when we inquire into their cauſes, we do no 


more than inveſtigate the ſprings of our men- 
tal pleaſures. 


Lx r us then turn the eye of the mind up- | 


on itſelf, examine its inward frame, con- 
der it in its actions and its paſſions, and 
contemplate it in its pleaſures, in which its 
true nature is beſt diſcovered, It derives 
pleaſure from poetry, painting, ſculpture, 
architecture, muſic, dancing; in a word, 
from the various productions of nature and 
art. Let us, therefore, inquire into the 
reaſons that render theſe objects pleaſing, as 
alſo into the manner of their operation, and 
the times and circumſtances in which they 


produce their agreeable effects, and thus give 


an account of our various feelings. This 


and not by others; if chey ariſe uniformly when theſe ob- 
jects are preſented; they form, of conſequence, ſixed and 
permanent relations, which render all the reaſonings 
founded on them as concluſive, as if theſe perceptions 
were the inherent qualities of external objects. The 


tranſlator thought this error of too much conſequence to 
pas it over in fileuce, 


will 
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will contribute to the formation of 79/7, tl 
which is nothing more than the faculty of 0 
diſcovering, with quickneſs and delicacy, the u 
degree of pleaſure which we ſhould receive b 
from each object that comes within the ſphere n 
of our perceptions. ff 
| 0 
Concerning the pleaſures of the mind. a 
I 
THe mind, beſides thoſe pleaſures which ; 
it receives by the organs of ſenſe, enjoys 9 
others which are peculiar to its ſpiritual na- 
ture, and are abſolutely independent on exter- 
nal ſenſation. Such are the pleaſures that 
ariſe from curioſity; from the ideas of its 1 
own exiſtence, grandeur, and perfections; N 
from the faculty of taking a general and com- ? 
prehenſive view of things, of contemplating f 
a great variety of objects, and of comparing, 
combining, and ſeparating its . own ideas, f 
Theſe pleaſures, which are attached to the t 
nature of every intelligent being, depend not 
upon the external ſenſes, but reſide in the ve- 1 
ry eſſence of the ſoul: and it is needleſs to f 


inquire, whether the ſoul enjoys them in 
conſequence of its union with the body, or 
not; all that is neceſſary for us to know is, 
that it enjoys them always, and that they are 
the true and proper objects of taſte. We 
ſhall not, therefore, take any notice here of 


the diſtinftion that may be made between 
| the 
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the pleaſures that the ſoul derives from its 
own eſſence, and thoſe that teſult from its 
union with the body, but ſhall comprehend 
both theſe kinds of enjoyment under the com- 
mon name of natural pleaſures. "Theſe plea- 
ſures we muſt, however, diftinguiſh from 
others that have certain connexions with them, 
and which we may call acquired pleaſures, 
In the ſame manner, and alſo for the ſame 
reaſons, we diſtinguiſh between the za/te 
which is natural, and that which is acqui- 
. 


Ir is of great uſe, in reſearches of this 
kind, to know the ſource of thoſe pleaſures of 
which Za/te is the rule or meaſure ; ſince the 
knowledge of our pleaſures, whether natural 
or acquired, will contribute much towards 
the rectifying the two kinds of faſte that cor- 
reſpond to them. We cannot truly appre- 
tate our pleaſures, nor indeed enjoy them 
with a proper reliſh, if we do not carefully 
examine the nature of thoſe pleaſures, and 
their firſt ſprings in the human conſtitution. 


Ir our ſouls had not been united to mate- 
rial ſubſtances, they would ſtill have been 
capable of knowledge ; but it is probable they 
would have loved whatever they knew * 
whereas, in the preſent conſtitution of things, 
we ſcarcely love any thing but that of which 
we are ignorant. 
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Tax conſtitution of our nature is an arbi- 
trary thing; we might have been otherwiſe 
conſtituted than we are at preſent; and, in 
that caſe, our perceptions and feelings would 
have been quite different from what they 
now are. An external organ of ſenſation 
more or leſs would have given riſe to a ſpe- 
cies of poetry and eloquence totally different 
from that which takes place at preſent ; nay, 
even another contexture of the organs we 
poſſeſs, would have changed vaſtly the nature 
of poctry. For inſtance, had the conſtitution 
of our mental and bodily powers rendered 
our attention and application of mind more 
vigorous and conſtant than what they are at 
preſent, this circumſtance would have pre- 


vented the exiſtence of thoſe rules which 


are defigned to adapt the diſpoſition of a ſub- 


ject to that meaſure of attention of which we 


are capable : had we been naturally endowed 
with a more perfect degree of ſagacity and 


penetration, all the rules which are founded 


upon the degree which we now poſlels, 
muſt have been entirely different : in a word, 
all the laws that derive their exiſtence and au- 
thority from a certain conſtitution of our na- 


ture, would have been totally different, upon 


the ſuppoſition of its being otherwiſe conſtitu- 


ted. 


Ir 
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IF the ſenſe of ſight had been more feeble 
and confuſed than it actually is, it would 
have been nzeeffary to have introduced into 
the plans of the architect fewer ornaments, 
and more uniformity; but the contrary rule 
muſt have taken place had our ſight been 
more diſtinct, piercing, and comprcehenſive- 
Had our ſenſe of hearing been conſtituted like 
thoſe of many other animals, the moſt of our 
muſical inſtruments would have required a 
quite different conſtruction and modulation. 
It is true, the relations of things to each other 
would have ſtill continued the ſame, let the 
conſtruction of our organs have bcen ever ſo 
different from what it now is; but their re- 
lation to us being totally changed, they woulc! 
not have produced in us the effects they nov 
produce. And as the perfection of the arts 
conſiſts in their preſenting to us their reipec- 
tive objects in ſuch a manner as will render 
them as agrecable and ſtriking as is pofſible; 
ſo a different conſtitution of our nature from 
the preſent, would, neceſſarily, require a 
change in the preſent ſtate of the arts, adapted 
to the change which that new conſtitution 
would occaſion in the means of enjoyment, 
in the manner of being agreeably affected. 


We arc, at firſt ſight, prone enough to 
imagine, that a knowledge of the various 
fonrces of our pleaſures is ſufũcient in order 
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to the attainment of what is called fate, and 
that the man who has ſtudicd the dictates of 
philoſophy upon this ſubject is a man of 7a/le, 
and may judge with confidence concerning 


all the productions of nature and art. But 


this is a miſtake: for the natural taſte does 


not conſiſt in a theoretic knowledge, but in 


the quick and exquiſite application of rules 
which, in ſpeculation, may be really unknown, 
to the mind. It is not, for example, necef- 
tary to know, that the pleaſure we receive 
trom a certain object which we call beautiful 
is the effect of ſurpriſe ; it is enough that 
the object produces its effect, and ſurpriſes 
neither more nor leſs than is expedient for 
that purpoſe. 


AL 1, therefore, that can be ſaid upon the 
ſubject before us, and all the precepts that we 
can lay down for forming our taſte, can only 
regard directly that fate that is to be acqui- 
red, though they have a diſtant and indirect 
relation to the natural one. This indirect re- 
lation is manifeſt; for the acquired taſte at- 
fects, changes, augments and diminiſhes the 
natural one, juſt as the former is affected, 


changed, augmented, and diminiſhed, by the 


latter, 


Tur moſt general definition that can be 
given of 7a/te, conſidered antecedently to its 
1 diviſion 
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diviſion into good and bad, is, that it is ſome- 


thing which attaches us to certain objects by 
the power of an internal ſenſe or feeling, 
This account, however, docs not ſuppoſe that 
it may not be applied to intellectual things, 
the knowledge of which is ſo delightful to the 
mind, that it has been looked upon by ſome 
philoſophers as the only ſource of true felici- 
ty. The foul acquires knowledge by its ideas, 
and its inward ſenſes or feelings *; and its 
pleaſures ſpring from the ſame ſources : for 
though the latter be generally conſidered as the 
inlets of pleaſure, and we ſuppoſe a total dif- 
ference between ideas and feelings; yet it is 
certain that the ſoul feels whatever it perceives ; 
and there are no ſubjects ſo abſtruſely intellec- 
tual, which it does not either perceive in re- 


ality or in fancy, and which, of conſequence, 


it does not feel. 


There is a good deal of difficulty in tranſlating the 
French word. ſentiment by any other term than that of feel» 
ing. The Englith word ſentiment in the ſingular number 
may be uſed methinks to render the French term, and I 
have ventured to apply it ſeveral times in this ſenſe, lea- 
ving out the particle a, which attaches to it another mean- 
ing in our language. Put in the plural number we can 


ſcarcely make the ſame uſe of it, as by ſenli ments, we eom- 


moaly underſtand our thoughts and opinions, 
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Concerning intellectual excellence in general. 


Wir “, conſidered in a general ſenſe, 
comprehends all the various kinds of intel 
lectual endowments ; ſuch as, genius, good 


fenſe, penetration, an accurate difcernment, 
peculiar talents, taſte. 


The paſſage that immediately fellows this pa- 


ragraph is extremely obſcure : as the tranſlator 


anderſtands it, the obſervations it contains are 
far from being juſt ; but that no injury may be 
done to the author by a faulty tranſlation, the 
paſſage is here given as it flands in the origi- 


nal. 


„ L'EspRIT conſiſte A avoir les organes 


bien conſtitues relativement aux choſes ot 
« il s'applique. Si la choſe eſt extremement 
particuliere, il fe nomme talent ; s'il a plus 
rapport à un certain plaiſir delicat des gens 
du monde, il ſe nomme gout ; ſi la choſe 
«« particuliere eſt unique chez un peuple, le 
talent ſe nomme e/pri#; comme Part de la 


We take the word wit here in the extenſive ſenſe it 
bears in the old Enghſh authors, and in its original figni- 
fication, which comprehends all the powers and faculties 
of the mind. Otherwiſe it is impoſſible to expreſs in one 


word what the author vnderfiandls by the term Eſprit, in 
ibis paſſage. 


guerre, 
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4 guerre, et Pagriculture chez les Romains, 
a chaſſe chez ſuavages,” &c. &c. 


Concerning curioſity. 


Tar human mind is naturally formed for 
thinking or pertei ving, and curigſity is neceſ- 
fary to ſuch a being: for as all things are con- 
nected in nature, and every idea and object 
are in the great chain of being immediately 
preceded by their cauſes, and as immediately 
followed by their effects; fo we cannot deſire 
the knowledge of one object without being: 
defirous alſo. of arriving at the knowledge of 
thoſe that are intimately related to it, Thus 
when. we ſee the part only of an excellent 
piece of painting, we are eagerly deſirous of 
a ſight of what remains concealed from our 
view, and the eagerneſs of this deſire is pro- 


portioned to the pleaſure we received from. 
what we RA already ſeen. 


IT is, ther efore, the e which we have 
received from one object, that carries forward 
our deſires towards another; hence the mind 
is always bent upon the purſuit of ſomething 
new, and never enjoys a permanent repoſe. 


Tus may we always be ſure of admini- 
ſtring pleaſure to-the mind, by preſenting to 


its contemplation a multitude of objects, or 
even 
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even a greater number than it expected tg 
7 AS | 
lee. 


By theſe obſervations we may be enabled 
to explain the reaſon, why we receive plea- 
fure both from the view of a regular garden, 
and alſo from a rural proſpect, in which there 
is neither order nor proportion. The plea- 
ſure we receive from theſe different objects 
ariſes originally from the ſame cauſe, even 
from the natural deſire we have of ſecing a 
multitude of objects. This deſire renders us 
eager to extend our views, and to wander 
from place to place; the mind, under its im- 
pulſe, abhors all limits, and would willingly 
enlarge the ſphere of its contemplation, and 
even of its actual preſence; and thus one of 
its great pleaſures is, to take in a large and 
diſtant proſpect. But this pleaſure is not ca- 
fily attained : in towns and cities, our view 1s 
obſtructed by various ranges of buildings; in 
the country, it is limited and interrupted by 
many obſtacles. What then is to be done? 
Why, we muſt have recourſe to art, which 
comes to our aſſiſtance, and diſcloſes nature, 
which was concealed from our fight : in this 
caſe we are more pleaſed with art than with 
nature; that is to ſay, with nature veiled and 
unſeen, But when nature preſents itſelf to 
us in extenſive proſpects, in variegated land- 
fcapes, where the cye can roam uncontrolled 
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through meadows and woods, through riſing 
grounds and flowery plains, the mind is quite 
otherwiſe elated and tranſported with theſe 
rural ſcenes, than with the gardens of Le 
Notre; becauſe ſuch is the fecundity of na- 
ture, that it is always. new and original, 
whereas art copies and reſembles itfelf in all 
its productions. This alſo is the reaſon why 
in painting we are more pleaſed with a rural 
landſcape, than with a correct plan of the 
fineſt garden upon the earth; becauſe the 
painter repreſents nature in thoſe ſcenes where 
{he appears with the greateſt beauty, with 
the moſt ſtriking variety; where the eye can 
ramble at liberty, and behold her in all her 
charms with pleaſure and delight. 


TaHar which, generally ſpeaking, renders 
a thought grand and ſtriking, is when the ob- 
ject it repreſents opens to our view a mulei- 
tude of other objects with which it is con- 
nected, ſo that we diſcover. of a ſudden, and 
as it were inſtantaneoufly, what we had no 
hopes of knowing without a conſiderable de- 
gree of attention and application. 


| FLorvs expreſſes, m theſe few words, all 


the faults of Hannibal: Cum vidtoria Zoffet 
wth, frui meant. 


. Hs 
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Hz gives us an idea of the whole Macedo- 
nian war, when he ſays, Intreiſſe victoria ſuit, 


Her exhibits to us a ſtriking and ſublime 
view of the whole lite and exploits of Scipio, 
when he ſpeaks thus concerning his youth : 
Hic erit Scipib, qui in exitium Africe creſcit. 


Hz paints, in the moſt lively colours, the 
reſtleſs ſpirit of Hannibal, the ſtate of the 
nations, and the whole grandeur of the Ro- 
man people, when he ſays, Dui frœſugus ex 
Ajrica, heſteni pepuls Romans toto orbe quarebat. 


Concerning the pleaſures which ariſe frm er- 
der. 1 


I x is not ſufficient to exhibit to the mind 


a multiplicity of objects; it is farther requt- 


fite, that they be exhibited with order and ar- 
rangement; for then it retains what it has 
ſeen, and alſo forms to itſelf ſome notion of 
what is to follow, One of the higheſt men- 
tal pleaſures is that which we receive from a 
conſciouſneſs of the extent of our views, and 
the depth of our penetration; but in a pro- 
duction void of order this pleaſure is impeded; 
the mind, deſirous to ſupply, from its own 
ideas, this want of regularity, is perplexed in 


the vain attempt; its plan mingles itſelf wih 


that which the author of the work had form- 
1 cd, 
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ed, and this produces a new confuſion, It 
retains nothing, foreſces nothing; ; It is deject - 
ed by the confuſion that reigns in its ideas, 
and by the comfortleſs void that ſucceeds the 
abundance and variety of its vain recourſes. 
Its fatigue is without its effect, and efforts 
are unſucceſsful. Hence the judicious artiſt 
always introduces a certain order, even a- 
midſt confuſion, where confuſion is not the 
main object, the principal thing to be ex- 
preſſed. Hence the painter throws his figures 
into groups ; and when he draws a battle, re- 
preſents, as it were, in the front of his piece, 
the principal objects which the eye is to diſ- 
unguiſh, and caſts at a diſtance, by the ma- 
gie of perſpective, the groups where confu- 
fon and diſorder reign. | 


Concerning the pleaſure that ariſes from va- 
riety. 


Ir order be thus neceſſary in all ſorts of 
productions, variety is no leſs ſo; without 
variety, the mind falls into a lifeleſs inactivity 
and langour ; for fimilar objects appear to it 
as if they were wholly the ſame; ſo that if 
1 part of a piece of painting was diſcloſed to 
our view, which carried a ſtriking reſemblance 
of another part of the ſame piece that we had 
already ſeen, this ſecond part would be real- 
y a new object without appearing ſuch, and 
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would be contemplated without the leaſt ſen- 
ſation of pleafure. The beauties we diſcern 
in the productions of art, as well as in the 
works of nature, conſiſting entirely in the 
pleaſure they adminiſter, it is neceſſary ſo to 

modify theſe beauties as to render them the 
means of diverſifying our pleaſures as far as 
is poſſible. We muſt employ our induſtry in 
offering to the eye of the mind objects which 
it has not as yet ſeen, and in exciting within 


it feelings different from thoſe which it may 


have already experienced. 


Tuus hiſtory pleaſes by the variety of 
facts and relations which it contains; ro- 
mance, by the variety of prodigies it invents; 
and dramatic poetry, by the variety of paſ- 
ſions which it excites. Thus alſo, they who 
are well verſed in the art of education, en- 
deavour to introduce as much diverſity as they 
can, amidſt that tedious uniformity which is 
| inſeparable from a long courſe of inſtruction. 


UN1iFORMITY, carried on to a certain 
length, renders every thing inſupportable. 
The ſame arrangement of periods continued 
for a long time, fatigues in a piece of elo- 
quence, 'The ſame numbers and cadences 


become extremely tedious in a long poem. 


If the accounts given of the famous viſta or 
alley that extends from Moſcow to Peterſburg 
be 
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de true, the traveller, pent up between theſs 


two ſeemingly endleſs rows of trees, muſt feel 
the moſt diſagreeable laſſitude and ſatiety in 


the continuance of ſuch a dull uniformity. 


Nay, even proſpects which have the charm of 
variety, ceaſe to pleaſe, if they be repeated 
without much alteration, and are for a long 
time preſent to the mind. Thus the traveller 
who has been long wandering through the 
Alps, will deſcend ſatiated with the moſt ex- 
tenſive views, the moſt romantic and Celight- 
ful landſcapes. 


Tae human mind loves variety; and the 


reaſon is, as we have already obſerved, that 
it is naturally framed for contemplation and 
knowledge. If then the love of variety is 
!ubordinate and adapted to the attainment of 


knowledge, it is requiſite, that variety, whe» 
ther in the productions of nature or art, be 
ſuch as will facilitate knowledge; or, in other 
words, an object muſt be ſufficiently /imple 
to be perceived with eaſe, and ſufficientiy di- 
ver/ified to be COMEMOLLSS with * eaſure. 


THERE are certain objects which have the 


appearance of va, without the reality; 


and others, that ſeem to be uniform, but are, 
in effect, extremely diverſiſied. 


The Gothic architecture appears extremely 
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rich in point of variety; but its ornaments 
fatigue the eye by their confuſion and mi- 
nuteneſs. Hence we cannot eafily diſtinguiſh 
ene from the other, nor fix our attention 
upon any one object, on account of the mul. 
titude that ruſh at once upon the ſight; and 
thus it happens, that this kind of architecture 
diſpleaſes in the very circumſtances that were 


dieſigned to render it agreeable, 


A Gor nic ſtructure is to the eye what a 
riddle is to the underſtanding; in the contem- 
plation of its various parts and ornaments, the 


mind perceives the ſame perplexity and con- 


fuſion in its ideas that ariſe from reading an 
obſcure poem. 


TEE Grecian architecture, on the contra- 
ry, appears uniform ; but as the nature, and 
the number alſo, of its diviſions, are preciſely 


ſuch as occupy the mind without fatiguing 
it, it has conſequently that degree of variety 


tat is pleaſing and delightful. 


GRPATNESS in the whole of any produc- 
tion requires of neceſſity the ſame quality in 


the parts, Gigantic bod muſt have bulky 


members; large trees muſt have large 


branches, &c. Such is the nature of things, 


Tux Grecian architecture, whoſe diviſions 
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are few, but grand and noble, ſeems formed 
after the model of the great and the ſublime. 
The mind perceives a certain majeſty which 
rcigns through all its productions. 


Tavs the painter diſtributes. the figures 
that are to compoſe his work into various 
groups: and in this he follows nature and. 
truth; for a croud is almoſt always divided 
into ſeparate companies, In the ſame man- 
ner, in every complex piece of painting we fee 
the lights and ſhades diſtributed into large 
maſſes, which ſtrike the eye at a diſtance, be- 
fore the whole — is diſtinctly per- 
ceived, 


Concerning the pleaſure that ariſes from ſym- 


metry. 


Wr have already obſerved, that variety is 
pleafing to the human mind; and we mult 
farther remark, that a certain. degree of /ym- 
metry produces alſo an agreeable effect, and 
contributes to the beauty of the greateſt part 
of thoſe complex productions which we be- 
hold with admiration and delight, How 
mall we reconcile this ſeeming contradiction! 
K will vaniſh if we attend to the following 
obſervations. 


Oxe of the principal . of the plea» 
| | 2 2 ſure 
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fore which the mind receives in the conic. 
plation of the various objects that are pre- 
ſented to it, is the facility with which it per- 
ceives them. Hence ſymmetry is rendered 
agreeable, as its ſimilar arrangements relieve 
the mind, aid the quickneſs of its compre- 
henſion, and enable it, upon a view of the 
one half of an object, to form immediately 
ati idea of the whole. 


Uron this obſervation is founded the fol- 
lowing general rule, That where /ymmetry is 
thus uſeful to the mind, by aiding its com- 


prehenfion, and facilitating its operations and 


its perceptions, there it is, and muſt always 
be agreeable ; but where it does not produce 
this effect, it becomes flat and inſipid, be- 
cauſe, without any good purpole, it deprives 
an object of that variety to which nature has 
given ſuperior charms. In thoſe objects 


which are viewed ſucceſſively, variety is re- 


quiſite; becauſe they are diſtinctly perceived 

without the leaſt difficulty, On the contrary, 
where a multitude of objects are preſented to 
us in one point of view, and ruſh in at once 


upon the eye, there /ymmetry is neceſſary to 


aid us in forming quickly an idea of the 
whole, Thus /ymmetry is obſerved in the 
front of a building, in a parterre, in a tem- 
ple; and there it pleaſes extremely, for the 
reaſon now mentioned, its aiding the mind to 

take 
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take in immediately the whole object 3 
pain, perplexity, or confuſion. 


TE object which the mind views not- 
ſucceſſively, but, as it were, by one effort, 
muſt. be ſimple and one; all its parts muſt: 
unite in forming one deiign, and muſt relate 
to one end; This is another confideration- 

that renders ſymmetry pleaſing, as it alone pro- 
perly conſtitutes. what we call a whole, or the 

effect of a variety of parts that centre in One: 

general deſign. 


THERE is yet another conſideration that: 
pleads in favour of /ymmetry, and that is the: 
deſire, ſo natural to the mind, of ſeeing every 
thing finiſhed and brought to perfection. In 
all complex objects, there muſt be a ſort of 
counterbalance or equilibrium between the va- 
rious parts that terminate in one whole; and 
an edifice only with one wing, or with one 
wing ſhorter than the other, would be as un- 
finiſhed and imperfect a production, as a body 
with only one arm, or with two of unequal: 
length, 


Concernin g contraſts. 


IF the mind rakes pleaſure in ſrmmetry, it 
18 alſo agreeably affected by ccntraſis. This 
1 8 | requires. 
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requires explication, and a few examples will 
ſcrve for that purpoſe, 


Ix painters and ſculptors, in obedience to 
the directions of nature, are careful to obſerve 
a certain ſymmetry in their compoſitions ; the 
ſame nature requires that the attjtudes which 
they repreſent ſhould contraſt each other ; 
and thus exhibit an agreeable variety, a plea- 
ſing oppoſition to the eye of the ſpectator, 
One foot placed preciſely in the fame pofition 
with the other, or any two of the correſpond- 
ing parts of the body placed exactly in the 
ſame direction, diſguſt a judicious obſerver ; 
becauſe this ſtudied ſymmetry produces a per- 
petual and inſipid ſameneſs of attitude, ſuch 
as we obſcrve in the Gothic figures, which 
all reſemble each other in this reſpect. Be- 
des, this uniformity of attitude is contrary 
to our natural frame and conſtitution. Na- 
ture has not deſigned that we ſhould imitate 
in our geſtures the ſtupid uniformity that is 
obſervable in the Indian pagods: no, the has 
given us the power of ſelf- motion, and con- 
ſequently the liberty of modifying our air and 
our poſture as we pleaſe. And if ſtiffneſs and 
affectation be unſupportable in the human 


form, can they be pleaſing in the productions 
-of art? 


Tux attitudes therefore, particularly of 
ſuch 


. 
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ſuch figures as are repreſented in ſculpture, 
muſt be contraſted, in order to give them an 
agreeable air of variety and eaſe. What ren- 


ders this more eſpecially neceffary in ſculp- 1 
ture is, that of all the arts it is naturally the 1 
moſt cold and lifeleſs, and can only affect 1 
and inflame by the force of its contraſts, and | 
the Lens of its-poſtures. _— 


Bur as, a to an obſervation al- 
ready made, the variety which the Gothic 
architects were ſtudious to introduce into. it 
their ſtructures gave them an inſipid air of 
uniformity ; ſo has it happened, that the va- 
riety which other artiſts propoſed effectua- 
ting by the means of contraſts, has degene- 
rated alſo into a vicious ſymmetry. 


Tais is not only obſervable in certain 
productions of ſculptors and painters, but al- 
ſo in the ſtyle of certain authors, who, by 

| perpetual antitheſes, form a contraſt between 
the beginning and the end of each phraſe. 
Of this we find ſeveral examples in St Augu- 
ſtin, and others, who wrote during the low 
periods of the Latin language; and alſo in 
the writings of ſeveral moderns, particularly 
thoſe of St Evremont. The ſame cadence 
or jingle repeated in every phraſe is extreme- 
ly diſagreeable and faſtidious. Centraſs thus 
multiplied, become intolcrably uniform; and 
| thoſe 
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thoſe oppoſitions that were deſigned to pro- 
duce variety, degenerate, by perpetual repe· 
tition, into the moſt tedious ſymmetry. The 
mind finds ſo little variety in this ſort of com- 
poſition, that having heard but one half of 
a phraſe, it will always anticipate the other. 
There is, indeed, a certain oppoſition in the 
words of each phraſe; but this oppoſition is 
always the ſame; and the flowing of each pe- 
riod, though harmonious, is yet moſt fa · 
tiguing on account of the conſtant return of 
the ſame kind of contraſts. 


SEVERAL painters have fallen into this vi- 
cious cuſtom of multiplying contraſts beyond 
meaſure in all their compoſitions, ſb. that the 
view of one fingle figure will enable the acute. 
obſerver to gueſs at the diſpoſition of all thoſe 
that are contiguous to it. This perpetual 
ſtudy of diverſity produces uniformity, as has 
been obſerved above. Beſides, this paſſion 
for multiplying contraſts has no example in 
nature; which operates, on the- contrary, 

with a ſeeming diſorder, void of all affecta- 
tion, and ſo far from giving to all bodies a 
determinate and uniform motion, gives to a 
great number no motion at all. The hand 
of nature diverſiſies truly her multifarious pro- 
ductions; ſome bodies ſhe holds in repoſe, 
while ſhe impreſſes upon others an infinite 
variety of tendencies and movements. 


Ir 
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Ir the merely intellectual faculties of our 
nature determine us to take pleaſure in vari- 
ety, our feeling powers are not leſs agreeably 
affected by it. 'The mind cannot long bear 
the ſame objects, the ſame pleaſures, the 
ſame ſituations, if I may uſe that term, be- 
cauſe it is united to a body to which they are 
inſupportable. The activity of the mind, and 
its ſenſations and feelings, depend upon the 
courſe of the animal ſpirits that circulate in 
the nerves; there are, of conſequence, two 
circumſtances that ſuſpend their vigour, viz. 
the laſſitude of the nerves, and the diilipation 


of the animal ſpirits, or their entire ceſſa- 


tion, 


Tu us every thing fatigues us after a cer- 
tain time : this, at leaſt, is undoubtedly true 
with reſpect to thoſe pleaſures that are ex- 
tremely intenſe ; we quit them always with 
the ſame ſatisfaction with which we embras. 
ced them ; the fibres which were their inſtru- 
ments have need of repole ; we muſt there- 


fore employ others that are in a condition to 


ſerve us, and thus diſtribute equally to the 


various parts of our frame the functions they 


are to perform in rendering us active and 
happy. 


Tux foul finds its vigour exhauſted by 
any long and intenſe feeling. But to be de- 


ſtitute 
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ſtitute of ſentiment or feeling, is to fall into 
a void, which ſinks and overwhelms our bct- 
ter part. We remedy this diſorder, or ra- 
ther prevent this diſagreeable alternative, by 
diveriifying the modifications and pleaſures 
of the mind, and then it feels without wea- 
rincſs, 


Concerning the pleaſure which is the effet of 
ſurpriſe. 


Tur ſame diſpoſition that renders variety 
agreeable to the mind, is alſo the occaſion of 
thoſe pleaſures which it receives from /urpri/e, 
'This feeling of ſurpriſe pleaſes both from the 
nature of its object, and the quickneſs and 
rapidity with which it acts upon the mind, 
which perceives cither an object it did not ex- 
pet, or an object preſented in a different 
manner from that which it imagined before- 


hand. 


SURPRISE is excited by ſuch objects as are 


either marvellous, new, or unexpected; and 


in thoſe caſes where we are ſtruck with the 
marvellous, the principal feeling is accompa- 
med with an acceſſory ſenſation, which ariſcs 
from this, that the object which we con- 
template as marvellous, is alſo new and unex- 


pected. 


HENCE 
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HENCE games of hazard attract the whole 
attention of the mind, and affect in a lively 
and agreeable manner, by preſenting to it a 
continual train of unexpected events: and 
hence alſo ariſes the pleaſure we take in thoſe 
games in which we are aſſociated with part- 
ners; for they are alſo a combination of un- 
foreſeen events, produced by the joint influence 
of dexterity and hazard. 


WE may farther reduce to the ſame prin- 
ciple the chief pleaſure we receive from dra- 
matic compoſitions, in which we find an 
important ſeries of events developed by de- 
grees, the moſt ſtriking occurrences ſtudiouſ- 
ly concealed until the very moment of their 
arrival, all the powers of invention- employed 
to create new objects of ſurpriſe, and in 
which we are ſometimes affected with a par- 
ticular kind of ſurpriſe, upon ſeeing things fall 
out juſt as we might have conjectured before- 
hand. | 


We obſerve, finally, that the productions 
of wit and learning are read with eagerneſs 
only becauſe they procure us the lively plea- 
ſure of novelty and /urpriſe ; and thus ſupply 
the defect of converſation, which is, almoſt 
always, uniform and inſipid, and ſeldom ex- 
cites the agreeable feeling now under conſide- 
ration. | 5 

SURPRISE 


| 
| 
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SURPRISE may be excited either by the ob: 
je&t itſelf that is preſented to our view, or 
by the manner in which we perceive it, and 
the circumſtances under which we conſider 
it : for an object may appear, in our per- 
ception, greater or leſs than it is in reality; 
it may appear different from what it actually 
is; and even in thoſe cafes where we ſee it as 


it is, we may ſee it under circumſtances 


which excite an acceflory feeling of /urpri/e, 


Thus in the view of any work, the mind may 


be ſtruck with the circumſtantial or acceſſory 
idea of the difficulty of its production, of the 
perſon that contrived and finiſhed it, of the 
time or manner in which it was executed, or 
of any other circumſtances that are intivoatcly 
connected with it, 


SUETONIUS recites the crimes of Nero 
with a certain coolneſs and tranquillity which 
aſtoniſh, and which almoſt perſuade the rea- 
der,- that the-enormities he deſcribes excited 
but faintly, if at all, his indignation and hor- 


Tor. But the hiſtorian ſtops ſhort, changes . 


his ſtyle ſuddenly, and ſays, * The earth, 
c having ſuffered ſuch a monſter to breathe 


upon its ſurface for fourteen years, abandon- 


% ed him at laſt; Tale monſtrum per qua- 
trordecim annos per peſſus terrarum orbis, tandem 


deſtituit. In this ſhort, but emphatic phraſe, 


the mind is ſtruck with different ſenſations of 


furtriſe, 
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furpriſe, ariſing from a variety of circumſtan- 
ces. We are ſurpriſed at the hiſtorian's ſud- 
den change of ſtyle, at the diſcovery of his 
being affected quite otherwiſe than we at 
firſt imagined, and at his deſcribing, in ſo 
few words, one of the ſignal revolutions that 
happened in the Roman empire, Thus the 
mind is affected, at one and the ſame time, by 
a variety of circumſtances, which concur to 
excite in it an agreeable emotion, aad to ſtrike 
it with a pleaſing ſurpriſe. 


Concerning the various cauſes which may con- 
tribute to excite a ſingle feeling or ſenſation 
in the mind. 


IT is neceſfary to obſerve, that, generally 
ſpeaking, every ſenſation is excited by more 
than one cauſe. The force of a ſenſation, 
and that variety of feelings into which it may 
be decompounded, are the reſult of various 
and diſtin cauſes ; which, however, operate | 
at one and the ſame time. The excellence of 
wit and genius conſiſts in their exercifing at 
once ſeveral faculties of the mind, and ex- 
citing in it a variety of feelings; and if we 
examine attentively the merit of the moſt ce- 
lebrated authors, we ſhall find that it lies 
principally in this; and that they pleaſe in 
proportion to the number of feelings which 
„ . they 
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they produce at the fame inſtant 5 the 


mind. 


WE are more pleaſed with a regular gar- 
den than with a confuſed and crouded heay 


of trees, But obſerve the multiplicity of rea- 


ſons on which this preference is founded: 
1. Our view is leſs confined by the one than 
by the other. 2. In a regular garden, each 
walk or alley forms a diſtinct and grand object, 
while, in a confuſed heap of trees, each tree 
forms, indeed, a diſtinct object, but only a 
minute and inconfiderable one. 3. We ſee 
an arrangement and diſpoſition of things to 
which we are not accuſtomed. 4. We ap- 
prove, and appretiate, the pains and induſtry 
that have been employed, 5. We admire 
the care that has been taken to combat and 
correct perpetually the irregular fecundity of 


Nature, which, by new and undeſired pro- 


ductions, ſeems diſpoſed to involve in confu- 
fion the works of art; and this obſervation is 
verified by the diſguſt with which we behold 
a garden which has been neglected, and ſuf 
fered to run wild, But farther, we receive 
pleaſure in the productions of art, not only 
from various, but alſo from contrary cauſes: 
Sometimes we are pleaſed with the difficulty 
of a work ; at others it is the facility of its 
execution that renders it agreeable, We of- 
ten admire, in the magaificence of a country- 
ſeat, 
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ſeat, the ſplendor and profuſion of its owner ; 
and, as often, are pleaſed with the art which 
has formed a ſtriking and agreeable arrange- 

ment with Ilttle labour and expence. 

pl Av affects us agreeably, bett it ſatis- 
fies our avarice, and often fulfils the hopes 
we entertain of making an addition to our 
poſſeſſions; it flatters our vanity too, by a 
tecret conſciouſneſs of our being the favourites 
of fortune, and by exciting the attention of 
thoſe about us to our ſucceſs; it gratifics, alſo, 
our curioſity, by preſenting to our view a di- 
verſified ſpectacle of perſons, characters, and 
paſſions; in a word, it yields the various plea- 
ſures of /ur/ri/e. 


 DancinG pleaſes by its nimbleneſs and 
rapidity, by the gracefulneſs of its motions, 
by the beauty and variety of the attitudes it 
forms, by its connexion with muſic, which 
is ſo intimate that we compare the dancer to 
an inſtrument which plays in concert. But 
that which renders dancing peculiarly pleaſing, 
is a ſecret operation of the mind, which redu- 
ces all its movements to certain movements, 
and all its attitudes to certain attitudes. 


Aa 2 Concerning 
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Concerning ſenſibility. 


MosT objects pleaſe in certain reſpects, 
and difpleaſe in others. The finging virtuc/; 
of It ws for example, are little adapted to 
pleale : . Becaule there is nothing ſurpri- 
fing in he ſweetneſs of their voices : after the 
preparations to which they have ſubmitted, 
they reſemble a piece of wood which the art- 
iſt has curtailed in order to make it produce 
articulate ſounds. 2. Becauſe they can ne- 
ver enter truly into the tender paſſion which 
their muſic is intended to expreſs. 3. Be- 
cauſe chey neither belong to the ſex which 
we love, nor to that which we eſteem. On 
the other hand, theſe fame perſons are not 
deſtitute of qualities that render them agrce- 
able in certain reſpects; as they retain, much 
longer than others, the bloom and air of 
youth, and poſſcſs a flexibility and ſweetneſs 
of voice which are peculiar to themſelves and 
to their condition. Thus every object excites 
a feeling, compoſed of many others, which 
weaken each other reciprocally, and arc 
ſometimes in direct and violent oppoſition. 


Tu mind ſometimes augments its enjoy- 
ment, by the power of imagination; which 
multiplies the cauſes of pleaſure by the con- 
nexions it forms, and the acceſſory ideas and 

perceptions 
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perceptions it creates. Thus an object that 
has formerly pleaſed us, pleaſes us ſtill; and 
that for no other reaſon, but that it has for- 


merly pleaſed us, and that we connect the 


paſt idea with the preſent. Thus again, an 
actreſs who has delighted us upon the ſtage, 
continues alſo to delight us in a chamber : 
her voice, her pronunciation, the remem- 
brance of the applauſes that crowned her 
performance, nay, a combination that we im- 


perceptibly form between the idea of her and 


that of the princeſs ſhe repreſented upon the 
ſcene ; all this variety, all this mixture, con- 
cur in exciting one full and lively ſenfation of 
pleaſure. 


Wr are full of acceſſory perceptions and 


ideas, A woman of a ſhining reputation with 


a ſmall defect, will be able to reconcile us to 
that defect, and will even have credit enough 
to make it paſs for an ornament. The great- 
c{t part of the women we love, have little to 
recommend them, but the favourable preju- 
dices we entertain of them on account of their 
birth and fortune, and the honours and e- 


ſeem that are laviſhed upon them by certain 


orders of men. 


Concerning delicacy of perception and feeling. 


PERSONS of a delicate mental frame are 
A a 3 
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thoſe who, to every idea, and every ſenſation, 
add a varicty of acceſſory ideas and ſenſations, 
| Groſs minds receive no more upon the view 
of an object than the ſimple ſenſation which 
that object of itfelf is adapted to excite: they 
neither know how to compound nor to de- 
compound their perceptions and ideas; they 
neither augment nor diminiſh the gifts of na- 
ture. The caſe is quite otherwiſe with per- 
fons of a delicate turn of mind : they refine 
upon vulgar ſentiments, and improve and 
multiply their agreeable ſenfations ; eſpecially 
in love, the greateſt part of whole pleaſures 
is due t9. a quick and lively fancy. Polyxenes 
and Apicius enjoyed at table a variety of ſen- 
ſations of their own creating, which are un- 
known to vulgar gluttons; and thoſe who 
judge with faſte, concerning the productions 
of wit and genius, have a multitude of per- 
ceptions, both natural and acquired, which 

are entirely peculiar to themſelves. 


Concerning the Je ne ſgat quoi. 


W find ſometimes, in certain perſons, 
and in certain objects, an inviſible charm, a 
natural gracefulneſs, which has not been hi- 
therto defined, and which we have been ob- 
liged to expreſs by the vague epithet 7e ne 
fai quoi, It appears to me highly probable, 
that this ſecret charm is principally the effect 

| of 
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of ſurpriſe. We are ſenſibly touched, when 
we find certain perſons more agreeable than. 
at firſt fight we imagined, them to be; and 
we are filled with a pleafing kind of ſurpriſe, 
when we fee them triumph aver thoſe de- 

fects which the eye {till perceives, but which 
the heart no longer feels. Hence we find. 
often, among the female ſex, thoſe inex- 
preſſible graces adorn the ugly, which are ve- 
ry ſeldom laviſhed upon the fair and beautiful. 
A beautiful nymph generally diſappoints our 
expectations, and. appears, after ſome little 
time, leſs amiable than at firſt ſight; after 
having ſurpriſed. us at firſt by her charms, ſhe 
falls greatly off, and ſurpriſes us at length by 
her defects: but the firſt ſurpriſe is a paſt 
pleaſure, whick is become faint and languid, 
and is almoſt effaced; whereas the ſecond is a 


freſh and lively ſenfation of diſguſt. Hence. 


it rarely happens, that the beautiful are the 
objects of a violent and durable paſſion; 
which ſeems rather reſerved for the agreeable,, 
than for the fair; for thoſe graces which. 
ſtrike us unexpectedly, and which indeed we 


had no. reaſon to expect. Sumptuous and 


magnificent robes are generally deſtitute of 
that graceful air which we often find in the 
ſimplicity of the ſhepherd's habit. We ad- 


mire the air of majeſty that reigns in the 


draperies of Paul Veroneſe; but we are alſo 


moſt agreeably touched with the ſimplicity of 


Raphael, 


„„ Rt, Bk. b 
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Raphael, and the graces that flow from the 
pencil of Correge. Paul Veroneſe promiſes 
much, and performs what he promifes. Ra- 
phael and Correge promiſe little, but perform 
a great deal; and this is doubly pleaſing to 
the ſurpriſed ſpectator. 


THOSE graces that can render even defor- 
mity agreeable, are more frequently centered 


in the mind, than expreſſed in the counte- 


nance, A. beautiful face diſcloſes at once all 
its' charms, and conceals nothing; but an 
amiable mind ſhews itſelf only by little and 
little, and at ſuch times, and in ſuch a degree, 
as it thinks proper; it can conceal itſelf dex- 
terouily for a. time, in order to ſhine forth 
afterwards with a brighter luftre, and to ad- 
miniſter that kind of ſurpriſe to which the 
graces often owe their exiſtence, 


Tak graces are more rarely found in the 
features of the face than in the air and man- 
ners; for theſe change every moment, and 
may therefore every moment produce new 
objects of furpriſe. - In a word, beauty is li- 
mited to a certain ſet of features; but grace- 
fulneſs may refult from an infinite variety of 
circumſtances; ſo that, if I may ſo expreſs - 
myſelf, there is ſcarcely more than one way 
of being beautiful, whereas there are an hun- 
dred thouſand of being agreeable. 


A 
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A GENERAL rule of conduct eſtabliſhed 
between the two ſexes in all nations, 'whe- 
ther ſavage or civilized, requires, that the 
firſt propoſal of conjugal union ſhould. be 
made by the men, and that the fair ſhould 
have nothing more to do than to grant or to 
reject the tender demands of love; and this 
very circumſtance is a ſource of graces, pecn- 
liar to the ſex. As they are always obliged 
to be upon the defenſive, they are conſe- 
quently obliged to conceal their paſſions, and 
many of their charms. Under chis neceſſary 
reſtraint, the leaſt word, look, or geſture, 
that breaks loofe from its confinement, with- 
out violating the natural and primitive law of 
ſhame - faced modeſty, becomes a grace, and 
produces a delicious kind of ſurpriſe. Such 
is the wiſe and excellent conſtitution of na- 
ture, that thoſe things which, without the 


facred law of medeſty, would have been in- 


different and infipid, are rendered moſt a- 
greeable and intereſting, in conſequence of 
that law, which is a ſource of delicate ſenſa - 
tions and refined pleafure to all rational be- 
ings. 


As affectation and reſtraint are incapable 
of exciting ſurpriſe, it follows, that grace- 
fulneſs is neither to be found in thoſe man- 
ners that are under the fetters of reſtraint, 
nor in thoſe that are the reſult of a laborious. 

affectation.; 
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affectation; but in a certain eaſe and liberty 


that lies between theſe two extremes, the a- 


voiding of which is a circumſtance. that ſur- 
priſes the mind in an agreeable manner, 


Ox would imagine, that thoſe manners 
which are the moſt natural, - ſhould be the 
moſt eafy in practice: but the caſe is quite 
otherwiſe ; for, by the reſtraints of educa- 
tion, we always loſe more or leſs of the in- 
genuous ſimplicity of nature, whoſe rover 
1 a bigh degree of. JOE: 2 

88 0 ares us 90 N in hk; 
as that negligence, and even diſorder, which 
conceal the pains that have been taken, and 
keep, out of fight all the art that cleanlineſs 
did not require, and that vanity alone could 
employ. In the ſame manner, wit is only a: 
agreeable, when its ſallies are flowing and 


caſy, and 1cem rather luckily hit off, than la- 


boriouſly inventedand far-fetched. 


Tur man who amuſes a company with 
ſmart ſayings which are the fruits of pre- 


meditation and ſtudy, will paſs indeed for a 
man of wit; but not of that eaſy wit which 


is the ſpontaneous effuſion of nature, and in 
which alone the graces diſplay their genuine 
charms. , Grace in manners or in diſcourſe 


en moſt i in thoſe who are the leaſt con- 


ſcious 


8 
a 
| 
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| ſcious of poſſeſſing it, and whoſe plainneſs 
and ſimplicity, promiſing nothing of that 
nature, occaſion an agreeable ſurpriſe in ſuch 
as at length perceive, in the midſt of, this fim- 
plicity, a quality which they ſo little expected. 


FROM all this we may conclude, that the 


graces now under conſideration are not to be 
acquired; in order to poſſeſs them, we muſt 
be natural and ingenuous: and nothing is 
more ſelf-· contradictory, than the n of 
ſtudying to be natural. | | 


OxE of the moſt beautiful fiftions in the 
Iliad is that of the girdle, which imparted to 
Venus the power of pleaſing, No image 
could contribute ſo happily to give us a notion 
of the ſecret magic and influence of thoſe 
graces_ which ſeem to be ſhed upon 'certain 
perſons by an inviſible hand, and which are 
entirely diſtin& from beauty. The myſterious 
girdle could be given to no other than Venus, 
It was not ſuitable to the majeſtic beauty of 
Juno : for majeſty requires a certain gravity, 
or, in other words, a certain degree of re- 
ſtraint, which is inconſiſtent with the caſy and 
careleſs ſimplicity of the graces. Nor was it 


better adapted to the bold and haughty air of 


Pallas; as haughtineſs is irreconcileable with 
the mild ſweetneſs of the graces, and is often 
liable to the ſuſpicion of affectation, 


| Concerning | 
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Concerning ſurpriſe in its progreſſive Hate. 


Tur moſt ſublime and ftriking beautics 
are to be found in thoſe objects, the firſt view 
of which excites but an inconſiderable emo- 
tion of ſurpriſe ; ; an emotion, however, which 
continues, augments, and breaks forth, at 
laſt, into admiration and rapture. The works 
of Raphael do not affect us in any extraor- 
dinary manner at firſt fight : his imitation of 
nature is ſo exact, that we contemplate it at 
firſt with as little ſurpriſe as if we ſaw the 
real objects he repreſents; that is to ſay, al- 
moſt without any. But the more we examine 
the ſublime productions of that great artiſt, 
the more our ſurpriſe increaſes, until it ariſes 
into aſtoniſhment, In the work of an infe- 
rior pencil we are immediately. ſtruck with a 
ſingular expreſſion, a high colouring, a fan- 
taſtic attitude, becauſe we are not accuſtomed 
to obſerve them elſewhere. We may com- 
pare Raphael with Virgil; and the Venetian 
painters, with their forced attitudes, may be 
conſidered as the imitators of Lucan, Virgil, 
more natural and ſimple, ſtrikes leſs at firſt 
view than after an attentive examination. Lu- 


can, on the contrary, ſtrikes at firſt view, 
and afterwards ed us little. 


Tus exit) proportion chat! is obſerved in 
the 
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che conſtruction of the famous church of St | 
Peter at Rome, makes it appear, at firſt fight, | | 
leſs vaſt and ample than it is in reality; for | 
we know not where to begin, nor on what |; 
| point we ſhould firſt fix our eye, in order to 
| judge of its dimenſions, Were its breadth | 
| leſs conſiderable, we ſhould be immediately | 1 
ſtruck with its length; and were its length 
diminiſhed, its breadth would amaze us at 
firſt ſight. But if its vaſt dimenſions do not 
ſtrike us with amazement at the moment that 
we caſt our eye upon the mighty fabric, the 
caſe is quite otherwiſe when we ſet about ex- 
amining it with application and attention of 
mind : then the-eye perceives, as it were, the 
noble ſtructure expanding itſelf on all fides ; 
and ſurpriſe, gathering force from moment 
to moment, throws the ſoul, at length, into 
the deepeſt aſtoniſhment. Thus the travel- 6 
ler, upon the firſt view of the Pyrenean 
mountains, imagines, that his eye takes in 
their whole extent; but as he advances, he | 
perceives his error, ſees new ſummits ariſe, | 
| 


and loſes himſelf in the wide and endleſs 
proſpect. 


I often happens, that the mind enjoys 
pleaſure in conſequence of a feeling of which 
it has no diſtinct notion, and which ariſes 
from its perceiving an object as quite dif- 4 
ferent from what it knows that object to be in | 
„5 3 reality. 

| f 
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reality, The following example will abun- 
dantly illuſtrate this obſervation, The cupo- 
la of St Peter's is of itſelf an immenſe edi- 
fice; and it is well known, that Michael An- 
gelo, after an attentive view of the Pantheon, 
which was the largeſt of the Roman temples, 
ſaid, that he would erect a ſtructure of the 
ſame kind, with this'difference only, that it 
ſhould be built in the air. He executed, ac- 
cordingly, the cupola of St Peter's after the 
model of the Pantheon ; but ordered, at the 
ſame time, the pillars which ſupported it, to 
be made ſo maſſy, that the cupola, though, 
in reality, of a mountainous ſize, appears 


quite otherwiſe to the eye of the ſpectator, 


At the view therefore of this noble piece of 


architecture, the mind remains ſuſpended be- 


tween what it perceives and what it knows, 
between the appearance and the reality, and 
cannot recover from the ſurpriſe it feels at the 
ſight of an edifice, which is, at the ſame 
time, ſo maſly and ſo light. 


Concerning thoſe beauties that reſult from a cer- 
tain imbarraſſiment and perplexity of mind, 


Tak mind is frequently ſtruck with ſur- 
priſe from its not being able to reconcile the 
paſt with the preſent, what it ſees with what 
it has ſeen, There is in Italy a vaſt lake, 
called 11 lago Maggiore, whoſe borders are 

entirely 
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entirely wild and barren: but, upon failing 
about fifteen miles in this little ocean, we 
find two iſlands called the Borromees, about a 
quarter of a mile in circumference ; and in 
theſe diſtinguiſhed ſpots, nature ſeems to have 


laviſhed all thoſe rural beautics that the moſt 


exuberant fancy can paint, 'The mind is a- 

ſtoniſhed at this ſingular contraſt, and recalls 
upon this occaſion the pleaſure it has received 
from the prodigies of romance, where the 
reader is tranſported from craggy rocks and 
barren deſerts into ſmiling landſcapes and 
inchanted ground. 


ALL contraſts firike of neceſſity, becauſe 
objects placed in oppoſition ſect off each other 
reciprocally. Thus a dwarf in company with 
a perſon of a tall ſtature, forms a contraſt that 
makes the latter appear more enormous, and 
the former more min ute. 


ALL theſe contraſts ſurpriſe; and hence 
the pleaſure we receive from antitheſes, and 


other ſuch figures, and in general from all 


thoſe beauties of nature and art that are pro- 
duced or heightened by oppoſition, When 
Florus ſays, „Sora and Algidum, who 
„would think it! were formidable enemies 
* to Rome, Satricum and Corniculum were 


“ provinces: we bluſh at the mention of 


8 Bo villæ and Verulæ, yet we triumphed o- 
B b 2 «yer 
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“ yer them; and Tibur, now our ſuburbs, 
c and Præneſte, where we fix our rural ſeats 


of recreation and pleaſure, were formerly 


the objects of our ambitious defires, when 
© we offered up to the gods our vows and 
« petitions in the capitol : ”* when Florus, I 
ſay, expreſſes himſelf thus, he ſhews us, at 
the ſame time, the prandeur to which Rome 
aroſe, and the {mall beginnings from which 
it ſet out; and theſe are two objects, whoſe 
ſtriking contraſt cxcites our aſtoniſhment. 


A 


Wr may here obſerve the remarkable dif- 
ference there is between an antitheſis of i- 
deas, and an antitheſis merely of words. The 
latter is glaring, the former lies in ſome mea- 
ſure concealed ; the one is always in the ſame 
form and dreſs, the other changes as we pleaſe ; 
the one is diverſified and complex, the other 
is uniform and ſimple. : 


Tux ſame hiſtorian, ſpeaking of the Sam- 
nites, obſerves, that the ruin of their cities 
was ſo terrible, that in his time it was ex- 
tremely difficult to conceive how this nation 
could have furniſhed to the Romans the oc- 
caſions of four and twenty triumphs : Ur non 
facile appareat materia quatuor et viginti tri- 
umphorum. It is remarkable here, that the 
very ſame words which intimate the deſtruc- 
tion of that conquered people, convey to us 

an 
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an idea of their unparallelled obſtinacy and 
fortitude. 


Tk violence of a fit of laughter increaſes 
in proportion to the pains we take to ſtiſle it; 
becauſe there is then a ſtriking contraſt be- 
tween the air and geſtures we aflume, and 
thoſe that naturally correſpond with the pre- 
ſent frame and diſpoſition of our minds. In 
the ſame manner, we laugh at the ſight of an 
enormous noſe, or any other remarkable de- 


fe& in a countenance, on account of the un- 


ſeemly contraſt which ſuch a feature makes, 
when compared with the reſt, Hence we 
ſee, that contraſts are ſometimes the cauſes of 
deformity, as well as of beauty. When they 
are introduced without reaſon, or when they 
only ſerve to expoſe a defect, and to place it 
in a ſtriking and conſpicuous point of view, 
then they render an object deformed, De- 
formity produces different effects upon the 
mind, according to the ideas that are aſſocia- 
ted with it. Conſidered in itſelf, and viewed 
of a ſudden, it excites laughter; conſidered 
as a misfortune, it excites compaſſion z conſi- 
dered as a mark of ſome noxious quality, or 


only in compariſon with objects which we are 


accuſtomed to contemplate with pleaſure and 
with deſire, it excites aver/:on. | 


8 
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The tranſlator finds the following paſſage 
fo obſcure in the expreſſion, that to avid all 
miſtakes, he chuſes to give it as it lies in the 
eriginal, | 


„PDE meme dans nos penſees, lorſquelles 
s contiennent une oppoſition, qui eſt contre 
je bon ſens, lorſque cette oppoſition eſt 
commune et aiſec à trouver, elles ne plaiſent 
point, et font un defaut, parce qu'elles ne 
| | * cauſent point de furprite; et fi au con- 

| * traire ele font trop recherchees, elles ne 
1 plaiſent pas non plus. Il faut que dans 

| 

| 


* un ouvrage on les ſente, parce qu'elles y 
* ſont, et non parce qu'on a voulu les mon- 
|| « trerz car pour lors Ja ſurpriſe ne tombent 
| que ſur la ſottiſc de Pauteur,” 


Orr of the qualities that pleaſes us moſt 
in an author is a certain elegant ſimplicity of 
ſtyle *®, The attainment of this is extremely 
difficult; becauſe it lies between the ſublime 
and its oppoſite ; but ſo near the latter, that it 
is not caſy to ſteer along its border without 
touching it; or, to ſpeak without a figure, it 


218 N 
* The French word naiveté, which ſignifies ſimplicity 
without meannets, is difficult to he exprefied-wrhout a peri- 
Phraſis. We therefore with that Mr Johnſou would ad- 
mit uatvify into his Dictionary. 


is 
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is difficult to maintain this ſimplicity of ſtyle 
without falling ſometimes into a low and vul- 
gar ſtrain, 


TRE greateſt maſters in mufic acknow- 
ledge, that thoſe vocal pieces which are per- 
formed with the greateſt facilicy are always 
the moſt difficult in the compoſition; a cer- 
tain proof this, that there are limits preſcri- 
bed, both to our pleaſures, and to the art by 
which they are produced. 


WEN we read the pompous and lofty 
ſtrains of Corneille, and the natural and flow- 
ing verſification of Racine, we can ſcarcely 
perſuade ouriclves that the former compoſed 


with caſe, and the latter with difficulty and 


labour: yct ſuch was really the caſe. 


A Low and inlipid ſtyle is the ſublime of 
the multitude, who are pleaſed with ſuch 
productions as appear expreſsly made for them, 
and which are, at the fame time, adapted to 
their capacities. | 


Tur ideas that ariſe in the minds of ſuch 


as are bleſſed with elevation of genius, im- 
proved and directed by a lib education, are 


either natural *, noble, or ſublime. 


| WHEN 
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WHEN an object is preſented to us under 
various circumſtances, or in acceſſory points 
of light, that aggrandize it conſiderably, the 
complex idea then excited in the mind, may 
be called noble. This is more eſpecially ob- 
fervable in compariſons ; in which the mind 
muſt always have its perceptions augmented 
and multiplied ; for compariſons muſt, in 
their nature, neceſſarily add ſomething to 


their objects, either by heightening our no- 


tions of their grandeur, or of their elegance : 
and fimilitudes taken from mean objects are 
carefully to be avoided ; for the mind, inſtead 


of contemplating them with pleaſure, beholds 


them with diſguſt, and would have ſtudioul- 


ly concealed them, had it firſt diſcovered 


them. 


WHEN the elegance or delicacy of any ſub- 
ject is to be diſplayed by ſimilitudes or com- 
pariſons, the mind is more pleaſed with the 
compar:ſons that are formed between the qua- 


lities, actions, and manners, of the objects, 


than with thoſe that are drawn between the 
objects themſelves; as when a hero is com- 
pared with a lion, a lady with a ſtar, a ſwift 
runner with a ſtag. 


MicnAasr ANGEL0 excelled in giving an 
air of dignity to all the ſubjects that exerciſed 


his ſublime pencil. In his celebrated Bacchus 


he 
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he has not followed the ignoble manner of the 
Flemiſh painters, who repreſent that deity in 

a ſtaggering attitude; for this would have 
been unſuitable to the majeſty of a god. He 
has drawn him, on the contrary, firm upon 
his limbs, and in a ſteady poſture; but, at the 
ſame time, has diffuſed through the whole 
countenance of the jolly deity ſuch a diſſolute 
gaiety, and ſuch an exquilite air of pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction at the fight of the ſparkling li- 

quor which he pours into his cup, as produ- 
ces the moſt agreeable effect. 


Tk ſame admirable artiſt, in a piece 
which repreſents the paſſion of Chriſt, and is 
now in the gallery of Florence, has drawn 
the Virgin ſtanding in an erect pcſture, and 
beholding the crucifixion of her fon without 
ſhedding a tear, or diſcovering the leaſt mark 
of affliction or pity. The ſublime painter 
ſuppoſes her inſtructed in the grand myſtery 
of redemption ; and therefore makes her ſup- 

port this dreadful ſpectacle with reſignation, 
and gr catneſs of ſoul. 


Turns is no production of Michael An- 
gelo which does not bear ſome marks of the 
grandeur and elevation of his genius. There 
is in his very ſketches that air of majeſty 
which we find in thoſe lines which Virgil has 
left unfiniſhed, | 


THERE 
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'F Tarts is a gallery at Mantua, in which 
| | Giulio Romano has repreſented the giants 
| thunderſtruck by Jupiter. In this celebrated 
piece all tne gods appear ſeized with aſtoniſh- 
ment and terror, while Juno, with an air of 
tranquillity and fortitude, ſits near Jupiter, 
and points out to him a giant who has eſcaped 
his bolts, and whom ſhe intreats to deſtroy 
with the reſt. By this the artiſt has given to 
Juno an air of majeſty which raiſes her vaſt- 
ly above the other deities. We obſerve alſo 
in the ſame piece, that the terror painted in 
the looks of the gods is greater or leſs, in nro- 
portion as their places are more or leſs di- 
ſtant from the throne of Jupiter. This is 
| highly natural; ſince, in a battle, the proxi- 
mity of the victor is every way proper to diſ- 
pel the fears of his troops. 


| Here Death ſnatched the pen Fron the hand / 
the i; wig writer. 
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THE END. 
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